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Foreword 


The Early History of Bengal by Mr. Pramode Lai Paul is a note- 
worthy attempt by a young Bengali scholar to bung together the known 
fact** regarding the poktical histoty of B^ngd dunng the Hindu period It 
undoubtedly marks a distinct advance ovci the existing books on the sub' 
ject. The authot b&s studied the subject cntically and pic sen ted the facts 
in a detached spint fr^e horn pujudiccs and predilections for any parti 
cular point of view It may not be possible to accept \tt his opinions and 
conclusions but then, can be no question of his thoroughness of study 
and an honest endeavout to judge every question from all possible points 
of view A critical study of the history of Bengal is of recent origin and 
scanty as our materials are many ycar> must c'apse before we can sketch 
a fairly complete outlint of us mam stages of evolution But it will be 
impossible to achieve this end if we do not occasionally take stock of 
our knowledge in the shape of preliminary sketches such as the present 
book professes to be Mr Paul has no ambition to write the history 
of Bengal. But he was facilitated the task of the future historian by a 
painstaking study of the relevant materials and the results achieved 
by him are certainly both creditable and encouiavmg. There are many 
important problems regarding the political history of Beng\l which at 
present defy solution. Mr. Paul has presented them in all their aspects. 
As the Sanskrit proverb says V^de Vnde jnyate tatvabodha So further 
discussions on the problems so clearly presented before us are likely to 
help us in arriving at a correct solution Mr Paul would reeard his 
labour amply justified if this book paves the way for a fuller and better 
treatment of history of Bengal. He puts no higher claim and I have no 
doubt that his humb’e attempt fully deserves the encouragement and 
s^nd appreciation from students of Indian History. 


R. C MAjimdar* 



Author s Preface 

Thunks to the recent progress of aich tological studies and to 
the untmne re sc \rche of a bend of enthusiastic scholars it is now 
pos ibk to write a hist ary of \ncient Bengal In this volume, an 

attempt h\s b~ui nude to d tch th- outline of political history from the 

c \rl le t time to th Mi limc'jnqie^t The next volume dea'n ith 
cultui \\ vnd ocul history will b shortly out 

In pr«.p\r tfm of this vi'um I \m thankful to many frier ds I 
r hi t t<pk s my ihunkfulnc s h Di R C Majumd \i ur di r wl ose 
guidance thi w >rk w\s unci itikcn \nd from whom more, thu i anyone 
else I hive le \r it how to ha id U the •> :> irees of vncien history To Di N 
K Bhuttvuli 1 am indebted to a du?ree fe*>r which no «n ount of tf w ks 
would suffice 1 ie h \s t\ken \ 1 llh interest in the pioguss of the walk 
has re\dily lulp d me in cveiy pos ihle way with his expert 1 novskd^e 
in the subject xnd has kept the Dacca Museum Library open ioi me d\y 
an 1 ni\ht sometimes to hisgieat inconvenience I hweto ten Jei my bent 
felt thanks to Pi of V BbattAchuivyA Dr D C Ganguly \nd Dr R G 
Basak for some helpful suggestions and to my friends Mi A 

K Shorn \nd Mr A J Bhettacharrya for cnc i irav^ ment 1 

record hueby my suhful appreciation of the assist\nce 1 have 
r*~ceivtd in going through th* manuscript end the proofs to 
B\hu M\ti 1 vl Paul B A He \dmastei T\rkiband\r Vietoty H F 
Schoesl and to Messn M N Roychowdhury M A Nani Lai Sengupta 
M A Chitt vi \nian Das B \ \nd J>otish Chandra Paul B A in fine 
1 owe a deep debt o r gratitude to Mr Satis Chandra Seal M A B t . the 
young and energetic Secretary of the Indian Research Institute but for 
whose, help it would have been impossible to bring out the book 

l crave the indulgence of the readers for a few serious misprints 
that have crept in An index and a map so invaluable to a work of 
this kind, will be added in the next volume 


15 m Aprii , 1939 


P. Lf. PauIv. 



A Note 


With the publication of the Larl> Histoi> of Bengal b> Mr. P. L 
Paul M A., the Indian Research Institute piesents before the scholarly 
world the second number of the Indian Histesry Suics. The object of 
taking up this senes is to brine; out a comprehensive religious, cultural, 
political and socid Histoty of India bv public ation in separate volumes 
of the histoiy o f its pdvecs \nd provinces. I he fust number of the 
senes was a Monov i \ph on Gv>a \nd Buddha G\ya by Dr. B. M. Barua 
M. \. D. l it. ( Lond. ) which i> a I loly Shone' to the Hindus and the 
Buddhists alike from ancient times. 

As has been pointed out by Di R. C. M \jumdar M A. r h. D., the 
Vice Ch \ncdloi of the D\cc\ University in his F oiewoid to this 
volume it serves as an outline of a comprehensive history of early 
Bengal. It wilt be complete in t vo volumes and the political history is 
dealt with in the first volume. The second volume will eive the 
religious, cultui \1, an \ social history and we expect to bnrw it out at 
an early date. 

Lastly 1 appeal once again to all lovets of history and Indology, 
public libiarie 1 and directors of public instructions of different provinces 
to extend to us then valuable co operation by liberally subscribing to this 
and other publications of this Institute, each of which deals with a parti- 
cular aspect of Indian Civilisation and Culture. 


1st Vaisakha 1346 B. S. ) 

Tilt, INDIAN R1 SI \RCII IMs'IIIlTIw 


Sajis Cnandka v Sjcal 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF BENGAL 

INTRODUCTION 


\ \ e n \ i ( , i o< i \i me \i I >i\ i si on s It is indeed 1 ion tlifti 
cult t isk to dcstidK llic bownlnies of e,eot,i apli tc il divisions 
ind loc tilths ot indent Ben il is tilde is no cine 

to detc i minim the 1 e iti >n < 1 some ot them It niai be 

sin in se 1 th it m i k idi IS* n H is in thv piesenl time, the 

n it u il 1 diiik] u its win. e in l ilK the i n e l s w hose 1 eels had been 

< ist intis shiltm ()ui lithe nits is luithei enhuued b\ the tact 
th it some lot ilitie s s< t m t > h i\ e letn included within oi conter 
in i mills with the 1 l u i md well known t,e o s i aph ic il units, and 

the botui 1 1 1 » s e h m e d w it n | o ilu il e 1 1 e must mws also In the 

tom th J mi i l i i tne i*inn i\u 1 * * 4 I i mi dipti ( I iniluk m model n 
Mi hi li ote) is i m lude d in V u e \ mel ko In iisj (kotnaisa ill 
mode i u 1 )m i ] pm ) is me nt l lie d is the t h ic t e it\ o t I adlia ( I<ad ha) 

'I h is see ms to i e »e l to i \ ei s e 1 1 1\ pe i i«»d w litn the political ex 

p uisioii ol \ im i in 1 k » Hi i w is it its /c. liith Jn the Pffla 

md Sun pciiods two 1 to id md < ouimonh known ^eo^ra 

j hi il (In isiotis weie ( mil m<l \ m i 

( i m I i m hide 1 1 olh R Ih i uul \ i cn<li i In the Haialia 

inse 1 lption ot Is n i\ \ i n in - d ite d in SSI \ I ) ( r md is ha\ e 

been desdiled is Smmdi i i n in It is st ittel m the diama 
‘Pribodhu mdi lod n i * th u K idh i w is included in Gauda. 

It is known tioin m msciiption ol the Madi is Piesidentv that 

Diksini f sontlidii ) R ulh i w is within ( i uida.de sa 4 All these 

1 Iiro 1912 pp 2111 2 I I XIV pp 11 7ff 

i I < i the i unit h ii'nn )l llie pisst s i m j ih st i m si e T IIC > 1912 pp. 

521 tT . 

4 Rin^icliinu Ins of tlit VI uh is I‘ie side mi Ip I 3 Me IHQ 
1937 pp 1C) 2 
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go to show that Gatuja comprised RStJha. R5<Jha is roughly 
represented bv the modern Burdwan Presidency, and it is quite 
prp^atye that^ome portion of the Manbhuin and Hararibagh districts' 
w4re^l*fy included within it. Rad ha- was divided into Daksipa 
Rad ha and Uttara Radha by the uver Ajaya, 1 and these two divi- 
sions were also known as Suhma and Brahma respectively \ From 
the Tirumalai inscription of Riiiendia Cola and from the Irda grant 
of the Kpmboja king Nayapiiladeva it seems that I)andabhukt ; 
comprised the south-western part of the Midnapore district and 
some portion of the Balasore distuct and it was a separate geo- 
graphical unit from Radha. TSmrahptikas are mentioned as a 
tribe or people in ancient literature, and in Yuan Chwang’s time 
T^mralipti was one of the principalities of Bengal \isited In linn. 

The ancient name of northern Bengal was Pundia\ardhana 
attd the identification of its capital Ptindranagaia with Mahasthan 
in the Bogra district is certain alter the publication of the 
Mahasthan inscription in Old Brahnn script.* It was one of the 
famous cities of ancient India. In the inscriptions of the Gnpta 
period Puptjravardhana-bhukti seems to have comprised noithern 
Bengal, whereas it is definite that this ‘bhukti’ in the Pilla and Sena 
periods included some .portion of eastern Bengal also/ Later 
northern Bengal was known as Yarendra. From the SilimpuT 
inscription* Varendra seems to be mentioned as a tract within the 
Pupijra country. The earliest mention of Yarendia is found in a 

1 JRAS, 1935, pp 73fT. 2 1HQ, 1932 pp. 521 ff. 

9. BI, XXII, pp. 158ff. 4 IHQ, 1934 pp 57ff. 

fl, JRAS, 193") , pp. 73ff. It is quite possible that thecountiv of the Pun- 
<Jraa -comprised some portion of Bind watt I)i\ ition also. See 'J>ciavali-M\rti’ 
writ ten, by fogatimhonfl Pandit 'Descriptive Cat. of Sans. Mss. in the Govt, 
Collection, History and Geogiapli}, p, 63. It is said in this book that there 
were seven desas m Pufldradesa, mx Gauda, Vaiendia, Nivrti, Suhma, Var- 
d ham Una, VaiAhabtiuma, Jafigala Jhankhanda, Also see JASB, 1897, pt, I, pp. 
85-112, 

•*; EI/XHI. pp.283ff, 
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ill 

south Indian inscription ' of 967 A. I)'., in which a Brahman 
immigrant has been described as ‘Gaiicja>cQc]ainai.ii* and ‘Vsreiidfa- 
dyoti-karina.’ It is therefore likelv that tlie name Varehdra was 

• * , . . i 1 1 

well-known by the tenth century. Vareudra is roughly represented 
by the Rajshalii Division excluding perhaps Jalpaigtiri and 
Darjeeling districts. Some portions of the lhirnea district* might 
have been included within it. 

It is not possible to define the boundary of Vanga with anv 
degree of accuracy and preciseness. At the present state of our 
knowledge the rivers Hoogly and Brahmaputra seem to be the 
western and eastern boundaries, and on the north was' Varetulra 
and to the soufh, the Bay of Bengal. It is difficult to say whether 
Harikela and Samatala were included within Vanga.' lii the 
“ManjusTi-Mnlakalpa"" these three countries are mentioned' side by 
side in the description of the countries where *asura’ speech was 
prevalent. In view of this evidence we think that the idehtifica- 
tion of Vanga with Harikela by the lexicographer Hemacahdfa' ; # 
should be accepted with some reservation and it is also to be 
noted that Hemaeandra wrote in the 1 2th century from Gu/.rat. 
Mention may be made of t lie fact that in the two 'Mss'*’’ ' of the 

1. !•* I. XXI. p. '2 SO If, Prof, Bhandarkar in his ‘Asoka’ ( second edition pp, 
36-37 ) conjectures that l’avimdas of the ( »irnar inscription of Asofyi piay he 
identical with Yu rend ms. hut it is far from being certain, 

2. ICdiled by (»amipati Slinstri. 22nd ‘ l'al.ala’ pp, 232-233, • ' 1 2 3 4 

3. Hemcaiidra writes, ‘CanipHstu Aug a Vahgastu Haiikeliya.’ , In Oader 
to explain the obvious difficulty I)r. II, C\ Kov Cliowdlmrv suggested that 
the term Vanga was used in a broader and narrower geographical sense atul jt 
is in its narrower sense identical with Harikela. Hut there is no evidence to 
show that there was a broader Vanga and a narrower one, We agree with Dr. 
Roy Chowdliury in regarding Harikela as a small principality, Compared with 
Vanga ( ‘Manasi-O-Marmavuin’, 1935-36, if, S, pp. 566ff ), In tlie Chittagong 
plate of Kanlideva Harikela is called a ‘mandala.’ 

4. I am thankful to Mr. S. C. Banerjee, keeper oi the Dacca University 
Mss., for drawing my attention to these two l^ss. They are (1) No, 2141B, 
named 'Rudraksa-mahatya,' folio I, and (2) No. 1451, named ‘Rupa-cintamotyi- 
ko$a’ by Yadavananda Dasa, composed in 1515 S. tv„ folio 15A, 
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Dacca rnneisit\ collection H inkola (~ Harikela ? ) is s\i,om 
✓ 

mous with vSriluittci (b\lhct) adjacent to k'niaitipa Accouhng 
to I-tsmg and Tail Kang, Hankela was the eastern limit of eastern 
India/ and \uhe writes tint it w is to da\s jounie\ from Cevlou 
and 100 \ojanas fioni N Hand 7 I 10111 the Ramped plate of 
Sricauilra it ippeats that it w is contiguous to k andi ad\ ipa and 
Harikela might ha\e included some poition of Kikeigmi md 
Noakhali distiu ts It was i toast d countn md thcie w is direct 
coimnuincatum between H uikila and ke\lon 

The woid Saniatita implies tli d it w is i coistil coimtn 
Cunningham is of opinion Hi it Suintdiis to be iduililud with 
the delta of the (binges including the Snndcibuis between tbc 
Huranghata hum and Itikciguii In the Ihiiukpou plot ol 
\ija>asenait is stated tint in tnekhidin uk 1 i 1 i ol Ibtndinu 
dhana bhukti land was nu wind molding to thi \ i! i stuidnd 
prevalent in Sunat it a kh idi is it p t sent lilt tunic ol i pueini 
in the Diamond Haibonr bttbdiusion md it i in be sin csted tli it 
this pait of tliea 24 I\n gains w is ini bided 11 '"im itih 'I he 
Haghaura image liisciipUon ol the bd \eirol M ilnj I shows 
that some portion of modem Tippei i w is included in Smut it i 

Canciiadupa wasanothei lot ilit\ m south i isteni Hcn^d md 
is still a ‘paigaua in the Raker*. mi distuct It might line 
included some poi turn ot khulni and Vnklnli distnels 

Dr. H C Ro\chowdhui\ exptessed the opm on tint \ mg i 
and Yaiigala are two sep n ite tmmliits and suggested tint 
Vangilla was probable identical with kandiachipi \\ e diffeied 
from Dr, Rmchowdlmre because the onl\ eudenee which goes to 

1. Takakasu I tsmg p\hi khnims Million dc Ucli^ione I mincnts 
p, 106, ,pp. 144 5 

2. ‘ \ncient (rtngi ipln ol I min pp >01 Ot 

3. IB, p. bl 4 II Mil pp ijjff 

5. S. Mitia Histoi \ of Tessoie md khulni (in Ilengih ) p 140 

6. P* C, Bagchi Intio Kaitln piana Niinm i pp 2 >ft 

7. ‘Maaasi-O'MdLiUivani, lJJa b B. S , pp, obbii. 
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support his view is the Ahlur inscription of Yijjala' .and because 
the particular invasion of Bengal by this Kalacur> a king has no 
historical basis at all.* The poet might have meant to repeat the 
same incident by referring to the conquest of Yahga and by alluding 
to the killing of the king of Yahgala. Yahga and Yahgala cannot 
be regarded ns two separate countries on the strength of this 
evidence alone. \Yc therefore obseived that Yangtfln seems to be 
an et\ mological xariation of Yahga, probably made b\ the souther- 
ners and foreigners. In a short note’ I)r. N. N. Chaudhur> says 
that Yahga is derived from the Tibetan word ‘bans’ and means 
marsliv and moist. The second part of Yahgala, the Dravidiau 
‘iilain,* is a \erbal derivative irom the root iT 1, meaning to possess. 
Therefore Yangalain means maishv and moist region. 

In course of further studv of the subject we find Bangala 
( r Yai'igiila) has been mentioned in mam south Indian inscrip- 
tions.'' In two recoids, as in the Ablur nisei lption, Yahga and 
Yahgiila ba\e been mentioned, thereby showing that they were 
piobabh two separate countries. Again, in the Hffnuutra 
Mahaknvva of Na\acaudia Snri (composed beiore J 49(> A. D. ) 
Banga and Bangala have been mentioned side bv side. It must 
be noted that exploits in Yahga and Yahgala in these lour records 
seem to lie a ague generalisations and poetic exaggeiations. But 
the fact that m four separate records Yahga and Yahgala are to be 
found side by side goes to strengthen I)r. Ro>chowdluiry s opinion. 
It is also to be noted that we do not find any mention of Yahgala ill 
an\ record before the lOthcenturx. 

Mr. R. C. Bauer jee locates the Yahgala country to 
the east of the Brahmaputra liver 7 . Attention may be drawn to 
Marco Polo’s account of the Bangala countrv . The king of Mien 

1. IHQ. XII. )>. 77, fn 81, 2. Ibid,, Xl. p. 769, 

3. ‘Modern Review,* September, 19146, 

4. ‘Kpigiaphia Caiuatica,’ V Intro. 14n, 19 , Cn, 179; VI, Cm 137, VII, 

Intro. 30 sk, 119 , IX Bn. 96 , IA, IX, pp. 333ff. • 

5, ‘Kpigraphia Carnatica,’ V, Cn, 379, Ivng. p. 202 IA, IX' pp. 338ff. 

6, IA, 1879, p. 58. 7. IC, II, pp. 7o6 ff. 
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(Btrfma) is also called the king Of Bangala ( — \dngala)L As 
regards its geographical position, Yule rertiarks "Marco coil 
ceives of Bangala, not in India But as being like Mien, a produce 
on the confines of India, crs hung to the south of that kingdom, 
kiid as being at the (south) western extiemit\ of a great tia\erse 
"line vUtlch tuns ( north east ) into Kweichaii and S/e cli wan All 
these conditions point cousistciith to one lot ilitx that however, 
is licit Bengal but Pegu \lid possiblv the name of Pegu inax 
liaVe contributed to this eiror, as well as the possible fact that the 
Icings of Buriiia did at this time cliim to be kings of Bengal whilst 
they actual h were kit gs of Pegu This does not pitclude the 
possibility of locating \ angala is a separate countrx to the east of 
the Brahmaputra In the eleventh uiel twelfth tenttiries the kings 
of Burma had important political uid social relations with this j art 
of Bengal \noiatha ( 1044 77 A 1) ), one of the most powerful 
kings ni Burmese lnstorx, extended lus conquests m Hr as Bengal 
A prince of Pattikenl (still i ‘parg ura in Tippti i) m lined the 
daughter of the Bm mese king kvan/itthi (1084 1112 VI)) The 
next king \laungstthn (1 1 12 87 \ D ) tnairied i pnnccss ol 1 itu 
ken The M un imatl pi ite of R m n ink mi ill i liens testimom to 
the Bin mese influence in that legion Plus pc i hips expluus m i 
wa> whv the kings of Buima uid Pagan weie ilso c died kings of 
Bangala b\ Marco 

Admixtiri Oi PnugiM Rxuxi Br ood— O pinions of 
scholars are divided on the question of di fit lent r ici il elements 
in Bengal, but the fact that the present Bengali population is the 
admixture of different racial bloods seems to be conceded 1>\ mam 
Sylvian Levi believes that Anga\anga, Rahnga Tnlmga, Odia 
Puo4 Ta » Pulinda Knlinda, Kosala Tosala belong to ‘Munda, KoP and 
‘Mon khemar group of languages w ho traces are found in the 

1 fhe account of Marco Polo translated by \ult Yule takes Bangala 
to refer to the entire pi oxince of Bengal \ol Up 98 note 99 100 for the 
account of the Bangala oouutix see pp 114 ff 2 Ibid p P23 

3 Phate History of Burma p 37 4 I HQ 1933 p28> 5P C Bagclii ‘Pie- 
Dravidtau and Pie-Aryan in India , Part III Vicitra . 1340 B S pp 413 €f 
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KUasia„hi]ls of Assam* upper and lower Uurma, Nicobar .islands 
and Malaya AtchipeJago, These languages are denoted by th& 
genera} term Austric* The common ethnic origin of Ahga,. Yaftga; 
Pipujra, Kaliiiga and Suhtua has perhaps found expression in.Jtbtt 
legendary story of their origin in the Mah&bharata, pur$04>s 
the Harivarnsa as the sons of ‘Rsji’ Dirghmauta through his union 
with Sudospa, wife of the demon king Bali. Risley described the 
Bengali tv pe “as a blend of Ihavidian and Mongolian elements 
with a strain of Indo-Arvan blood in the higher groups.” This 
theorv has been challenged bv some scholars but has not been 
leplaced b\ a better one. Thus I)r. B. S. Cuba c< ip ultra the 
Makis of Santal-Parganas, Banknra and Miduapoie as Avntroloid 
and finds traces ot Alpine race in the Brahmauas and Kavasthas, 
and Mongolian element in the Bialimaputra delta/ 

As icgards An an inunigiations, Oldenberg, Hoernle and 
and Giierson hold that there was a previous migration of a band 
of Ai vans before the coming ot the Yedic Anans, and the earlier 
ones were pushed into the outlying provinces of northern India 
like Benga 1 , Beliar, Assam, M alia rostra and Gu/rat. According to 
R. P. Chanda, the Outer Anans came later across the table 1 and 
of Central India, wdien the Inner Anans lived in the Kuru- 
Panchala country. The theorv of Outer and Inner Aryans has 
been questioned recentlv bv Dr. X. K. Datta* who is of opinion 
that there were two tv pcs of cultine— the older of the Panjab and 
the later of the Midland. “It is the former type that spread in P'as- 
tern India and later the Midland culture began to conquer its w r ay in 
the east.” Scholars who have gone deep into the question are thus at 
variance. But it seems clear I tom the stray references to Angn, 
Yanga, Pundra and KaHnga in the ‘Aitareva Bitihmana/ ‘Aitareya 
Aranyak’ and ‘Bandlviv aua-sntra’ that the peoples or tribes of 
eastern India w r ere different from those who composed these 
books *. The predominant non An an character of the population 
perhaps accounts for the popularity of the non-Brahinanical 

1 ‘Prabfisl/ 1340 B S. pp. 2 f )7 

2. ‘Aryanisation of India,' Cli II, Pievioiis opinions summarised and 
criticised. 3. Vide infra 
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religions like Buddhism and Jainism in eastern India. These two 
factors seem to have combined to prevent the rapid Brail manisa* 
tion of Bengal and from that standpoint perhaps the migrations of 
Brahmanas from the midlands were welcome to the followers of 
their faith even in the later periods. 

Many Unrxpt.okkd Sites -Manv ancient sites and localities 
have not been explored vet. Even the few sites declared as protec- 
ted area by the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act have not 
been excavated. The rich finds at Paharpur, Mahasthan and 
Rangamati should remove the old notion that ancient sites of 
Bengal are not worth excavating. Paharpur finds alone can in 
manv wavs inteipret the artistic and religious evolution of ancient 
Bengal and the\ lia\e clinched out knowledge about those phases to 
an unexpected degree. The undertaking of the escalation of Bana- 
garh In the Calcutta UimerMti is expected to tlnow light on manv 
disputed events. It is the city of the demon king BiTna of the 
Pnrfinns, the headquarter of the Kotnaisaiisai a of the Gupta 
period, the site of the imsterious pillar of a Kanihon king and the 
mounds of this place have been described as “second onh to those 
at Paharpur.” The tours' undertaken In a student of archaeo- 
logv in Dinaipnr, Ma’da and Bogra districts lia\e revealed the fact 
that most of the important \illages abound in images of icnogia- 
phic interest. The ‘Blrbhflma-Yivaiai.ia contains imperfect re- 
productions of some images which are of gieat monographic 
importance and exhibit high artistic excellence. Its author for 
the first time drew attention to the Paikore pillar inscription of 
Ka^acuri Kama which proves bevond doubt that he penetrated in 
the very heart of Bengal in course of his invasion which was so 
long doubted, as the information was from the Tibetan source and 
as the ‘Rffmacarita’ gives a different stor\ . There cannot be any 
deuying the fact that some of the disputed events and gaps of the 
early history of Bengal cannot be explained unless fresh materials 
throw some light on them. Explorations and excavations of important 

sites are, therefore, of pa ramount i m portance and imperative necessity. 

* 

1. JASB, 193*2, pp, 151. 178. 185. 

Published by Hare Krishna Mukherjee, 



THE EARLY HISTORY OF BENGAL 

CHAPTER I 

From earliest times to the Gupta period 


Theie is no mention of m\ pait of Bend'll in the Rg Veda. 
In the ‘Aitaic\a Brihmana it is said that the Bund 1 as, \ndlnas and 
Sabaras Inc on the* boide i oi the A.iya countn and the bulk of 
them ire lhs\us In the \itue\a \ian\aka \ mg is, \ agadhas 
( -- Magadh is ) md Lei 1 lint been o< nipaitd with bnds. 
Baudhtu an i juotes ohh i luthoutics (Bh ill unis) to show that 
am one m iting 1 umh i \ uu md Riling i had to pcrfoi in some 
purificatory saciihtc It tons that in t lie 1 itc i \ edit jciiod 
Bengal was inhabited In t lbts oi peoples who belonged to a 
different stock ol poj ulatn n li >m these Biahminu il wiiteis and 
contact with these tubes \\ i t\( ided b\ them is far as possible. 

Mann icfcis to the 1 Hindi ikas as one of the Ksitma 
tubes oi peoples who h id dtgiaded tlumsehes to tht st itus of 
the Sudras foi their neglt t < 1 Uiesacitd utes andfoi not consult 
ing the Bralimaiias The \n U mentions the Paumhas as one of 
the Ksatrua tubes who fled into the mount mis and othei inaecessi 
ble places in feu of lunidigm and neglected then piescubed 
duties. The legend u\ stoi\ of the file sons of Ball Anga, 
Vanga, Kahnga, Pundra and ‘"uhnia may be construed to mean that 
the ruling princes and high dignitaries weie coming into contact 
with the Arvans \11 these leferenees pel haps - point to the fact 
that in a subsequent period when the Aryan settlements were 

2 U J I 


1 VIII 18 

3. 1 2 14 

4. SBF XXV p 412 


5 , SBF Vlir p 295, 
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growing, they tried to connect these tribes with them by some 
stories and legends. They were not \etstrietl\ confoi ming them- 
selves to At van rites and customs and hence the\ wcie called 
degraded Ksatri\as and Scidras. An> w a\ , the Aryans weie coming 
into contact with Bengal in posl-Yedic period and could not neglect 
the power of the oiiginal tubes of the country. 

We learn from the ‘Mahlhhai ata’ that Vangaand Fundi a were 
subject to Jarasanda of Magadln. In course of Bliima’s expedition* 
he is said to have defeated Yasudtva of Fundi a, Saiuudiuseua of 
Vahga and an unnamed kin* of Suhtua. In alduiou to the above 
mentioned tribes or peoples we know the existeiue ol main otheis 
from the description of his wctoue*. Fiasulnnas nic nicuMoued 
along with Snhnias and seem to ha\e occupied adjacent U intones. 
Tiimraliptakas and Karvatas* also seem to have been peoples of 
western Bengal . The seacoast and islands of the Ba\ woe inhabited 
by the Kir.Uas and M leech as. 

The description of the kingdom of Anga in the ‘Mali ibhaiata* 
and Buddhist liter ature goes to indicate that some poitnns of 
Bengal were sometimes included within it. Kama, king ol Anga, 
brought troops from Afiga, Vahga, Pundia and Kahnga in suppoit 
of the Kauiavas. The Buddhist liteiatme beats ample testimonv 
to the greatness of the Anga kingdom. It tops the list of the 
sixteen great kingdoms in the ‘Angulta-a-Nik i\a.’ The ‘Kath isaiita- 
sngara’ alludes to the fact that the kingdom of Anga at one tune 
extended to the sea and one of its cities, Yitankapuia, was situated 
on the seaside. It continued a long struggle with Magadlia until 
it was finally annexed to the Magadhati empiie b\ Binibisaia. 

The inculsion of Anga within the Magadhan emi>ue peihaps 
did not mean the annexation of Bengal also. The existence of a 
powerful kingdom in south -we stem Bengal, called Gangaridai, 

1. Santi Paiva. Ch 30, ( Calcutta edition ) 

2 For their location see IHQ , VIII, pp 521 ff; SPP 1340 n, S 51 ff. 

3. Foi full refeiences, see I)r. II, C. Rojchowdlim \ , PIIAI, pp. 73fF : 
pr. Majumdar, The Pearly History of Bengal, pp, 
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at the time of \lexaudei s imasion is attested In the classical 
writeis ; Diodoms ( 49 B C \ I) 14 ) sa\ s that it was repotted 
to Mcxatidci, Be\ond these (the Indus, the deseit and the Ganges) 
weie si tinted the dominions of the nation of the 

Bnisioi (linn) md the Gangvndai, wiiose king, Xandraiiies, 
had m u in ot OOP Iiotsv, 20 > oim) mfantn , 2000, th mots and 
4,oo) c cphiiK tinned and equipped loi \s u Poios confnined 
tile in l liuthci inloiiml MeximUi that the king of 

Gail., in 1 u w is tnoiiglu to Ik the son ol i lmhei and \v is not much 
le^pe U l Ills t iihei won tne i lection ot the queen who muidered 
the old kin r tie ichcioush In this w i\ the i tiling kings father 
Ik mu. kun Sp^ikmg ot Indiui nations as i whole m a \et\ 
gun i tl w i\ Dio lot in s i\ s tn it ‘ Indi i is mil ibite l !w \ei\ man> 
li it ion s mion whuli the gieitestot ill is that of the tjangandat 
*14 mist whom Vkxmlci did not unde i take in expedition, being 
d^tci <_1 1 >\ the in i titiulc of then eleph Hits This i eg loll is 
Sviuitel I loin t 1 1 tne i lndiib\ the(iinges the gic ilest m er in 
those put k untius kill tins sa s til it the Iowei Gangetic count iy 
is oi ui>i l b\ tw > n itions tn Guiguidai and I tasn, vvliose 
km \ iimn s, i o nm mded ail nni\ of ibnost abote stiength. 

Tile o lh tli lei ui e is th it Luilius ictcis to the muni er of the 
elepn uu-> i*» G> ) ) wheieas I)io loi us gnes the muni ei as 4,000. 

Plm i ch sins th it the opposition of Alex mdei s anny 
agunst iiiuln i v\\ line w is due to tne jcpoit that “The kings of 
C * in uiln m l Pi imoi woe w utiinr loi him with m mm of 
80,0 >) hoi -»e 2o ) o ) i foot, 8,00 > w u chanots, and 0,000 lighting 
eleph nits Pint rich is-,uit.s th it time is no cxiggciation in the 
descnption of tne mm of tne two n itions. Plim vvutes, ‘The 
tribes e illt l K dm., e m licitc^t the sea, and lnghei up aie the 
Maud ei and tie \I ilb, in whose comilr\ is mount Mallus, the 
bouudaiv ot ill th it distuct being the Ganges the final part 
of its couise is th tough the countr\ of the Gangarides. The io\al 
cit\ ot kahn^a is c died P nth ills Otrr tlufr kin., 00,0)) foot 


1 Wk. t ^11 )\v Mcknu lie x Uauslatiuiis in quotations. 
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Soldiers, 1,000 horsemen and 7,000 elephants keep watch and 
ward.” Another alternative reading makes Gangarides-Kalinga a 
people, having a king, a capital city and a military force of their 
own. 1 2 * 4 Pliny adds that Prasii surpasses in power and glory every 

other power of India. Ptolemy says that all the country about 
the mouths of the Ganges was occupied bv the Gangaridai whose 
capital was Gauge. This city is said to have been at the junction 
of the Ganges leading to Mega ( great ) and Kamberikhon mouths 
respectively. The author of the ‘Periplus’ mentions the port Gauge 
at the mouth of the Ganges.' 

It is clear from the accounts of these writers that the country 
of the Gangaridai was to the east of the Prasii with their capital 
Palibothra or Pataliputra. The Ganges most probably flew into 
the sea, as it does at present, into many channels, the two impor- 
tant branches being the Hooghlvand the Padma. The suggestion'”* that 
the Indian name of the country of the Gangarides is Gangarristra 
( i. e. the country of the Ganges ) seems to lie near the mark. 
Their country seems to have comprised Bind wan, Presidency and 
Dacca Divisions. The power and prestige of this kingdom reached 
the ears of Alexander and its rise may be placed sometime earlier. 
It is a significant fact that no writer definitely calls Gangaridai 
subordinate to Prasii. Such a conclusion held by many scholars 
has been therefore questioned/* Late Mr. Monahan rightly 
observed, “it is not certain whether the two peoples at that time 
( of Alexander’s invasion ) formed one state or a confederation, 
but the evidence seems on the whole to point to two states with 
separate kings and forces, but united in a close confederation — so 
close that the population of both was sometimes included under one 
name, as Parsii or as Gangarides/’ It is noteworthy that Diodorus 
definitely calls Xaudrames king of Gangaridai. This king has 

1. Monahan, The Parly History of Bengal, p. 5, 

2, Sell off, 'Periplus*, p. 47. 

8. IHQ. III. p, 7‘28 ; ibid, IV, pp. 44. 234. 

4 , Dr. R. C. Majumdar, The h>rly History of Bengal, p. 10. 
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generally been identified with Mahapadma Nanda ot the Nanda 
dynasty, who seems to be the ruler of both the nations. It is not 
again certain that Candragupta Maurva, who supplanted the 
the Natida dynasty from Magadha, brought Gangaiidai under his 
authority. He is sometimes called king of Piasii but nowhere 
that of Gangaridai. It i; clear from Plim's account that the 
countries of the Gangarides and Kalihgas weie adiacent territories. 
His description of Kalihgas deserves more than a passing notice. 
He mentions one tribe called Maccokalingie and another called 
Modokaliti'a inhabitin' an island in the Ganges. We have already 
referred to the fact that one interpretation ot a text of Pliny makes 
out Gangarides Kakhga, and fiom this Yi\en de Saint-Martin con- 
cluded that they were three branches of the Kalihgas. Their 
country was nearest to the sea and their capital was called Partha- 
lis which has been identified with Purvasth ill, a large village about 
20 miles from the present Burdwan town.' The common ethnic 
character of Ahga, Yahga, Kalinga, Pui.idia and Sulima has already 
been emphasised. It is therefoie likely that a blanch ot the 
Kalin 'as also inhabited some part of western Bengal and w r ere 
allied with the Gangarides. The gieat Kalinga expedition of 
Asoka was perhaps meant against the poweiful combination of the 
Kalihgas and (gangarides. The liuge loss of human lives and 
havocs of the Kalinga war, so \ividl\ described in the Thirteenth 
Rock Edict, mac be better explained in this wa>, for the subjuga- 
tion of a province like modern Oiissa did not possibily lequire so 
much effort of the poweiful Maim a emperor. 

Whatever may be the case, it seems that Bengal was brought 
under the Asokan empire. Yuan Chwang saw many Atokan 
topes at Pundravardhana, Samatata, Tamralipti and Kai oasuvarpa 
( in the Murshidabad district ). This positive evidence is corro- 
borated by the fact that while the kingdoms of the extreme south 
like Cola, Cera, Keralaputra and Satiyaputra have been mentioned 
in the inscriptions as frontier kingdoms, no part of Bengal so near 


1, IHQ, IV, p, 65, 
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to Ppfalipntia ha I e^n mentioned as such The geographer Ptolemy 
writing in the 2nd centmv A 1) lefeis to the countr\ of the 
Gangandes, uid their capital Gauge 1 was a poll of considerable 
importance in the fiist centuiv \ I) , as the e\idence of the 
‘Puiplns shows It is quite ptobxblc that the Gangandes cast oft 
the VIa r idha \oke dining tile i lie of the weak su ce sots of \soka 
rti i l r tiebreikiip o tic Mil i em me. an 1 then eountrv 
continued an in lepen lent pobti il existence it le ist up to the 
time of Ptoleim 

The hisUm of Bengal fiom tie fill of the M iui\ is to the 
rise of the ( mptas is almost d u k Ptoleim p lees i people c died 
Maioundai ‘on tie left bank of tlu ( . mge s south of the Go^ia, 
down to the top of the delt i But it would not be \u s ife to 
trace then extension o powei so f u east ind so ith as the delta 
of th^ Gmges on the uuhontx of Ptoleim whos j eo-,1 iplne il 
knovlelg was often defeeti\c Pile Vunnis stile ill it the 
Muiundis will mle o\ei laige ti tets of the ( i un es \ illc\ J una 
book*, c ill Miiiiidnl i i tic i ot k ni\ ikm 1 1 ml residm in 
Pit'* iputi i The Lh inese le o ds ilso cotiflnn the existence of a 
tii x. calle I Meouloun-l ’ Mu un las ) in the (nil etu \ ihe\ 

It is not eis\ t > deteimiue wao these Muum 1 is weie Steii kouow 
sa\ s that tne wool Mutunlthis been used in kusliin i mst up 
tions in the sense ot o\e Ind It the w olds S ik i Muiun las of 
the Mianibai Pillai m enption of Saimuli igupta ^should be t iken 
to mean as two sepai ite peoples ind not as S ik i duels, the 
Mtirundas sec.ni to be a foicign hoide like the isakas who imaded 
India in the earh centimes of the Lhnstian eia 

1 U Ins heel s night t > he l> lU l in the fess tc ind I)eci Uistucts 
(I\ 1SS4 p lb » ) in l ilentifUil with Sipti.juii'i in tlie H )oglil\ 
distiwt (IIK) I\ pp 2i4tf) Its ldeuttlie iti »n is not cert un 

2, MOnalmn I he I irl> Ilistoiv of Bengil pi 8 11 

3 DUS I No 2 p 47 

4 All in Cutilogue of I uli in L >ins p \\I\ 

5 Prof vSvhnn be\> first thew Uttution to this, Ibil, 

6. IA. XXWII p. 33 J \SB XIX, pp, 3431T, 
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According to the ‘Puranas, Devaraksitas ruled over Ko&ilas, 
Amlhras, Paundras and Tdmraliptas and countries on the sea- 
shore before the rise of the Guptas, Nothing is known about 
Devaraksitas from any other source/ 

Gupta Rule in Bengal — The establishment of Gupta 
authority over north* western Bengal can be traced from the 
time of Samudragupta. In the famous Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion we fin 1 that his ‘pratyanta’ (frontier) kingdoms in the 
east were. Samatafca, Davaka and Kiunarnpa. The location of 
Davaka is uncertain,* but the positions of the other two are 
more or less certain. These three kingdoms also obeyed his 
suzerainty and paid taxes to him and they seem to have been 
within the spheres of his influence. The evidence of the Allaha- 
bad prasasti read along with the Damodarpur plates suggests 
that north-western Bengal was included within flic empire 
of Samudragupta. The su s gcUion'* that Cand ravarmnn of the 
Susunia Rock inscription is to be identified with Candra- 
varman mentioned in that prasasti as one 01 the kings of Aryavarta 
whose pmver was exterminated by Samudragupta rests on stropg 
grounds and is perhaps to be accepted. 

It is known from the Mcharauli Iron pillar inscription that. a 
king named Cnndra subjugated liis enemies who gave a united 
front in Yahga and he also inflicted a defeat on the Bilhlikas by 
crossing the seven months of the Indus. The identification of king 
. Caudra has led to much discussion among scholars and the subject 
needs f resh treatment in the light of recent discoveries about the 
imperial Gupta history. Fleet* emphasised the early characters 
of this inscription but it must be observed that being a record oil 

1. Dr, R. C, Majumdir is of npini m tint they * belonged to the 

kingdom of I)*variisl;ra (mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta) which was situated in the Vizagapatam district. Op, it. p. 
]3 ; also see DUS, I, No, 2, pp. 62-63. • 

2. I HQ, I, pp, 250 ff. 3. I'll AT, p. 364 fn. vide in fra, 

4, CII. III. PP- 139-142. 
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ail iron pillar, it is *sui generis* and does not bear comparison with 
other contemporary records. Three sets of opinions have come 
out of previous discussions. 

(a). Mm. H. P. Shastri* expressed the opinion that Candra 
of the Meharattli pillar did not belong to the Gupta dynasty but 
was a king of Pu§karana in Raj apu tana, who tried to found 
an all India empire before Saniudragttpta. The Mandasor inscrip- 
tion of 404 A,D. describes Naiavannan as a powerful king of 
Pu^karana and son of Simhrvarman and giandson of Ja\avarman. 
The Susunia Rock inscription in the Bankura district of Bengal 
records that a wheel of Visnu was set up b\ Candravarman, son of 
Simhavarman and king of Puskaraqa. Mm H. P Sastn on the 
strength of the identit\ of the name vSnhhavaiman of the Mandasor 
and Susunia inscriptions took CandTa\aiman and Naia\aiman to be 
brothers and identified Candia\aunan with Candra of the Meharauh 
pillaT. But Pokharana is the name of a place not far off from the 
ffndspotof the Susunia inscription It ma> be legaided almost certain 
after what Mr. K. N. Dikshit has \\xitten about the ancient ruins 
of this p*ace that Candia\ arman was the king of Pokhaiana( whose 
sanskrjtised form is Puskarana ) and as such he has 1 een legarded 
as a local king 1 It is not known whether Simhavarman, father of 
Naravarman of the Mandasor tnsciiption, had an> son of the name 
of Candravaxman. The identification of Candia\arman of the 
Susunia inscription with a man of unknown existence is hardly 
tenable and theie is no definite clue whatsover to the identification 
of Caudiavartnan with Candra of the Meharauh pillar/' 

1, EI XIII p 180 XII pp 81 Iff He is supported b\ R D Banerjee 
(El, XIV pp 868 71 ) 

<• 2, ASIR, 1927 28 pp 188-9, 8, THAI, p, 364 fn, 

4, Dr N K Bhattasah supports this identification by pointing out a 
solitary reference to one Candra\arman whose Kofa or fort formed the 
boundary of the land granted to a Brahmana by Samflcarandeva in the 6th 
century A. D (xi xvm’p, 84), But it is \ery difficult to say who was thia 
Candravarm&n whose fort is referred to in the inscription of SamScftradeva, 
He might be Candravarman of theSusuma inscription. 
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(b). Fleet expressed the opinion that Candra of the Meliaranli 
pillar might be Candragnpta I of the Gupta dynasty, and this has 
been supported by Dr. R. G. Basak and Prof. S. K. Aivangar. 
Dr. Basak 7 accepts the identitv of Siiidiavarnian of the Susunia ins- 
cription and of the Mandasor inscription but would not concede 
that Candravarmau came to Yang a on a campaign of conquests 
and would picsume that Cand *a\ai man might have gone to the 
Susunia hill on a pilgi intake. * But this piesumption is conti adic- 
ted by Dr. Basak himself when lie biings Cand » a\ a i man m Bengal 
owing to the political \ icissiludes of the Yaimaii fainih of Malwa. 
He wiites, “Siiidiavarman and JaN avarnmn might have ruled inde- 
pendently and when Sanuid » agupla * educed the Malwa power, it is 
not unlikeh that the elder brotlu r w'as driven awa\ from Malwa 
towards the east. This mav in a wav explain win he came to the 
Susunia hill”' Prof. S. K. Ai\ angar a igues the case of this identi- 
fication with greater ardoui* and lays down three conditions 
which shou’d be satisfied in solving the controveisy regarding 
Candta of the Meliaranli pillai 

(i) The person Cand a a must have 1 een a man of achievement 
In his own eftoits, acquit cd a last kingdom, and lieUl ufe over it 
for a length of time. 

(ii) He must lia\e fought two actions against enemies across 
the wide stretch of India, such as western fiont of Bengal and 
western frontier of Sindh on the westeiU side. 

(iii) The enemies tluis overtli » own along the western frontier 
of Sindh f more properh on the other sid e of the Indus 1 are stated 
to be Balhikns.' 

1, Histoiy of Noith-Kastei n India, p 14 

2 Ibid. pp. 17-18. 

3. Ibid, pp. 27-28 

4. JIH, VI, Studies* in Gupta Hist >ry, pp. 14- 11 , the Vakatakas and their 

place in Indian History, Ibid pp. 1-12. m 

5 Balliikas are known as ruling in the Punjab with Sakala (present Sialkot) 
as tlieir capital (Mahabharata. Kain ipai\a, Ch d7-38 ). Vai aha- Mibira men- 
tions Bahiikas as a northern people. 

2 
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But Prof. Aiyaugar has failed to cite aiiv definite evidence 
and known event of Candragnptal s leign to satisf\ any one of these 
thTee conditions. The Putinas make him ltile o\er Magadha, Saketa 
and PrSyfiga. 1 His name is omitted from the list of imperial 
Gupta kings in the ‘Marijusii MtPakalpa . The above mentioned 
three conditions are rather in complete agreement with certain 
events of Candragupta II s reign. To emphasise the identification 
of Candra of the Meharatili pillai with Candragupta I is to ignore 
some definitely known e\ents of the reign of Candragupta II. 

(c) The identification with Candragupta II was proposed bv 
Hcernle* and V. A Smith, but the latter ga\e up his own pi oposi- 
tion and accepted M 111 . II P. Shastri s identification Ihe existence 
of a hitherto unknown king, named Rdinagnpta/ elder brothel of 
Candragupta II, seems now to be accepted, and the drama < I)e\l 
Candragupta’ acquaints us with a haid and keen stiuggle between 
Candragupta II and the Sakas. Allan s it mark that “the enemies 
who had united against him (1 e. Candra of the Mcharauh pillar) in 
the Vanga countr> were probabh peoples who had taken the 
opportunity of his absence in the west to cast off the \oke under 
which hrs father had laid them is applicable to Candi agupta II. 
It seems that the paramountc\ established bt the arms of Samudra- 
gupta was going to be lost during the lule of Ramagupta but was 
re-established by the piowess of Candragupta II. It is quite clear 
from the epigraphic, literary and numismatic e\idence of his reign 
that Candragupta II came into conflict with the baka Satraps. 

If the identification of Candra of Meharauh pillar with 
Candragupta II is to be accepted, it seems certain that the Vanga* 

1. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, Intro p xii 
2* K P Ja>aswal, An Imperial Historj of India si 645 
3. IA, XXI. p 48 4 JASB 1897 pp 1 18 

«. Eli I, ( 4rth ed ) p. 290. fn I 

6 JBORS XIV, pp %28-258 Malay lva Commemoration Volume, 1982* 
pp 139 ft , IC, IV, p 216 

7, Catalogue of Indian Coins, (Gnpta Dynasties) p xxxvi It is to be noted 
that Allan rejected the identification with Candragupta II 
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tfied to cast off the Gupta yoke hut the attempt was frustrated by 
the valour of Candragupta II. Whoever this Candra might be, it is 
Certain that the people of Variga fought with a king who was in a 
position to overrun the territory between eastern Bengal and the 
Indus, 

The Dhanaidalm, Baigram, Paharpur and five Damodarpur 
plates record land sales b\ different district (vi^aj’a) governments 
of the PurtcjTavard liana- bhukti within the period between 432 and 
544 A. I). and clearly indicate that northern Bengal was under 
the Gupta emperois almost upto the middle of the sixth century 
A. I). The Dhanajdaha, Baigiam and Damodarpur plates Nos, 1 
and 2 of 113, 128, 124, 128 G. K lespectively fall within the reign 
of Kumaragupta I. In the Damodarpur plates Nos. 1 and 2 ‘upa- 
rika 1 Ciidtadatta and ‘kumaramiTtya’ Vetravarman are mentioned 
as the governors of the Puiidravardhliana-bhukti and of the Ko^i* 
varsavisa> a respects vch duiing the sovereignty of Kumaragupta 1, 
The name of the empeioi has not been mentioned in the Baigram 
plate but the date shows that it is a record of the reign of the same 
monarch when ‘kum.ii5mat\ a’ Kulavrddhi was in charge of the 
Pancanagarl - vi say a , 

We need not enter into the controveisial question regarding 
the successor or successors of KumUagupta I. Something may 
be said for or against the three theoiies vi/. |i! after the death of 
KumSragupta I his sons set up independent kingdoms in diffe- 
rent parts of the empire/ i ii 1 he was succeeded by his son Skauda- 
gupta who was followed by his brother Puragupta and his 
descendants' and [iii| there were two lival lines —one represented 
by Skandagupta, Kumaragupta II |?J of the Saranath inscription of 
154 G, K. and Budhagupta, and the other 7 represented by 
Puragupta, Narasimhagupta and Kunnragupta III [?J of the Bhitari 
seal inscription. Kach of these theories should be regarded as 

1, IA. 1918. pp. 161-67 ; JASB. 1921, pp. 249-95 

2. Dr. H. C. Roycliowdhury, PIIAI, pp. 386 ff. 

8, Dr. R, G. Basak, Histoiy of Nortli-Eastei n India, pp 72 ff r 
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tentative, and no conclusion is possible unless further light Is 
thrown on the controversy by Gesh data. No epigraphic record 
of the reigns of Skandagupta, Puragupta, Narasimhagupta and 
his son Kumaragupta II I'] has been discoveied in Bengal but it is 
to be noted that coins of Skandagupta have 1 een found in different 
districts 1 and coins of Narasiriihagupta and Kumaiagupta I* II ? ] 
have been found in the large Kalighat hoa.d.' The Damodarpur 
plates Nos. 3 an 1 4 mention two goveinois of lh* rundravardhana- 
bhukti, Kiahmadatta and Ja\ adatta b\ name, during the sovereignty 
of Budhagupta. The Faharpirr plate of 159 G. K, does not 
mention the name of the empeior but it fa 1 Is within his leign- 
period. These thiee platen read along with the Kian pillar 
inscription * and the Saranath image inscription of 157 G. IS. 4 
go to indicate that his authoiitv w f as acknowdedged in Central 
Provinces, United Provinces and Noithern Bengal. Even if it 
is to be conceded that the Gupta empire was parcelled out among 
the sons of Kuin r iragupta I, it seems that Budhagupta ruled over a 
wide extent of territory and he cannot be regarded as the local 
ruler of Malwa and that he perhaps le-united the Gupta empire 
under his authoiitv. 

The Gunaighar grant of Vainvagupta, dated in 508 A. D., 
raises some important problems. It was issued from the camp of 
victory situated at Krpura at the request of the dependent 
Maharaja Rudradatta. It records grant of land in the Gunaik- 
flgrah^ra wdiich is to be identified with Gunaighar, the find-spot 
of the plate, in the Tippera district. The dntaka of the grant was 
Mah&slnianta Maharaja Yijavasena whose high-sounding titles 


One gold coin from each of the following distucts, \i7 lf fioin Mahanad 
in Ilooglv, Paridpurand Midnapoie and a few silver coins fiom Muham- 
madpur in Jessore BI, p. 71 , JASB, xxi, p. 401. 

2. Allan. Catalogue of Indian Coins, Intro p. cxxvi. 

3. Fleet, cn, ht. p. 88. 4. IA, 1918, p. 162. 

5. IHQ 1980, pp. 40 ff. 
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‘paficSdhikaranopaTikapratyuparika 1 and ‘puraloparika’ 1 imply 
that he was a man of considerable importance in the kingdom. In 
this record Vaim agnpta himself is styled onlv ‘Maharffja’ and 
‘Parama^aiva’ and this has led Mr. D. C. Bhattacharvv a to infer 
that he was a Gupta prince who dec’ared independence during the 
troubled times of Iluna invasions. Dr. R. C. Mnjumdnr,* who 
contends that aftei the death of KumiDagupta I Gupta piinces 
set up independent kingdoms in difieient pails of the empire, 
finds additional support from this lecoid in favour of his view. 
Dr. I). C. Ganguli' has coirectly atDibuted the coins with the 
legend ‘Dvada^aditv a’ on the revel se to Vaimagupta ( hilheito 
attiibuted to Candiagupta III ), and Ins htavv gold coins, siniPar 
intvpeto those of the impel ial Guptas, lead him to infei that 
he belonged to the same d\ nasty and was not a local i tiler of 
Samatata. Mention mav be made of the fact that a seal of Vaima- 
gupta with the title ‘Mahflraj’Ulhirlja’ lias been found at NiTandfl 
along with the seals of Budliagupta, Kumaigupta ( II ? ) and 
Bhftskaravarman.' The inclusion of Yainyagnpta in the impel ial 
Gupta line means that in the lust decade of the sixth century 
Gupta empire included Samatata or a part of it, which was an 
outlying kingdom at the time of Samudragupta. The late Mr. R. 
D. Banerjee'* was of opinion that e\en in the Gupta peiiod 
Pugdravardhana-bhitkti comprised some part of eastern Bengal as 
in the Pfila and Sena pel iods, 

Unfortunatel} the name of the Gupta empeior in the 
Dainodarpur plate No. 5 is lost. Dr. R. G. Basak suggested 
the name to be ( Bhanu ’ ) gitpta. 7 We are lather inclined to 

1 Mr. I) C. Bhattacliaijva rendeis it as "Piesident of fi\e ( distuct ) 
court judges " Ibid. 

2. Rendeied by the same scholar as “Piesident of city Governors. M 
Idid, 

8. IHQ, IX, pp. 989 ff. 4. Ibid, pp. 784fif . x, pp. 154ff 

5. ASIR, 1930-84. p. 230. 6. BI. p, 63. 

7. El. XV. p. 144 , Jayaswal thinks him to be KuinSiagupta III, Impe- 
rial History of India, p. 07. 
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to identify him with Vi^iiugupta, la large number of whose coins 
have been found in the Kalighat hoard with the legend on the 
reverse reading ‘Candradit} a’.* If this is to be ‘accepted, Visnu- 
gupta seems to be the last known Gupta king of Bengal. The 
title of the governor of the Pundiavardhana-bhukti in this plate 
is Mah&rajaputra rljaputiadeva bhatt&raka and his name seems to 
be lost, though it is not unlikelj that his name was R&japulra- 
deva. The epithets ‘Maharajaputra’ and ‘Bhattaraka’ perhaps 
imply that he was a pi nice of the roval blood. Yuan Chwang 
and the ‘Mafijusii Mulahalpa ’ state that the Huna chief Toramana 
was captured in the maishy land in the east and Gauda. It seems 
that when western pio\inccs v\eie passing into the hands of the 
Hitnas and Yasodhai man was rising in Malwa, the last 
stionghold of the Guptas was Bengab The pioud boast of the 
court poet that Yasodhai man’s songs of uctones resound on 
the bank of the Lauhit\a peiliaps re f eis to his fight with a 
Gupta king in Bengal. 


1. Allan Op. Cit., ppi 141-46 
Jayasnal. Op, Cit. p. 64, 
8, Fleet, cn, nr. Noa 38-S5, 



CHAPTER II 

From the Fall of the Guptas to the Rise of the Palas 

The Gupta empne finall\ bioke up about the muUlle of the 
sixth centtrrv and tlieie aiosc independent d\ nasties like the 
Maitiakas of Yallabln, the Maukliaus and the I atei Guptas m 
different i aits of the. empne The four I and pin plates acquaint 
us with the name 4 * of thiee MahT.aj idhiiljas, \i/ , Gopacandia, 
Dhai iiiSdit\ a and Saniac irade\ a, who seem to liaie been, as 1)7 N. 
K. Bhattasah 7 points out, “i elated to one anothei and foi med a 
dwiasts.’ After *he publication of the Mallasaiula plate of 
Mahiliaja \ ija\ asena it cannot pel haps be maintained that the 
kings of the Farid pur plates ( at least Gopacandia. ) weie i ulers 
of eastern Bengal onl\ . JPaheogiaplncallt these file plates 1 elong 
to the same period, i e, the sixth tentim A 1) Though two 
letteis just after the name ‘Gopa ate lost in the lew p^ate, Mahff 
lajldhnaja Gopa is pel haps to be identified witli Goj acandia of the 
1 aiulpui plate C of Pargito The existence of two Mahai ujflkllu 
lajas with the same name m the same period is haidlv a tenable 
proposition m the absence of some positnc pi oof. B\ this p’ate 
land tiansaction was made m the Vardhamana bhnkti which, 
rough!) speaking, comprised modern Bnrdwan Dim si on. Further, 
if the identification of Maharaja \ ija\ asena of this record with the 
Maharaja of the same name of the Gunaigbai giant is to be 
accepted, the chronological order of the kings ot the Fandpur 
plates, as worked out b> Pargiter* after careful palatograph i cal 
examinations, needs be changed. In that case Gopacandra 
seems to have preceded I)harm5dit\ a, unless tfce vassal king Vijava- 
sena lived an unusually long life to serve three kings, Vamyagupta 

1 *1, \III, p. 84 2. SFI , 1344 b. pp 17 ff. 

3 . XA, 1910, pp. 193 ff. 
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Dharmaditya and Gopacandra, if not more others If the identi- 
fication is to be accepted, it seems that Gupta authority in 

Bengal was supplanted bv Gopacandra. 

The invasions of Bengal by the Maulchari king I.4anavarman 
and the Csluk\a king Klrtivarinaii I most probably took p’ace 
during the reigns of the three kings of the Faridpur plates. The 
Haraha inscription' of 554 A. I). records that the Gaurjas were 
compelled by Isanavarman to take shelter on the sea shore. The 
Mahakuta insci iption/ dated in 602 A. I)., states that Kirti- 
varman 1, son of I'ulakesin 1, defeated the kings of Ahga, Yahga 
and Kalihga. No other event of the reigns of Gopacaiuha, 
Dharmtiditva and SamilcsTradeva is known. Their rise as well as 
fall remains shiouded in mystery. Two coins in the Indian Museum 
w r ith the legend ‘Narend ifidit\ a’ on the reverse may be attributed 
to Samacilradeva, as the reading of the legend ‘Sainuca’ on the 
obverse appears to be almost certain. 1 * * 

The chronological i osition of MahaiiijlKlhiraja Javanftga of 
the Yappagho^avata grant is not verv eas> to determine. The 
alphabets seem to be eaiiier than those used in the Gan jam p’ate 
of MadhavariTja of 619 A. I). and in the Nidhanpur plates of Bhas- 
karvarman. It is for the upright character of the letters used in 
Yappagosavafa giant that Dr. R. G. Bosak 4 is inclined to place 
Jayanaga before Sasanka. But it must be noted that the ‘Manju4ri- 
Millakalpa’ peaces Jayanaga immediately after Sa4anka. It is diffi- 
cult to say anything definitely on the chronological position of 
these two kings from pal ideographical consideration, as the interval 
between them appears to be very short. The Yappaghosavafca grant 
lyas issued from Kari.iasuvarr.ia and records grant of land to Bhafcta 
Brahmavirasvamin by Sa manta N5r3\aoabhadra who was in 
charge of the Audumbarika-vi§aya which has been identified with 

1, hi, xiv, pp, llo ff. 2. ia, xix, p, 16. 

8. HI. XVIII, pp. 79-80 ; Allan, Op. Cit. pp. 149-50. 

4 , History of Nortli-Eastern India, p, 139. 
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Audumbar pargana in the Mirrshidabad district. 1 The coius with 

the legend ‘Java’ on the obverse and ‘PrakAgtJayaSah’ on the reverse 

may be attributed to JayanAga.' 

/ / * • / N 

Sasanka — Sasanka played an important Tole in the history 

of north-eastern India in the first half of the seventh century. His 
activities are known in some details from contemporary sources. 
Bspabhatta calls him king of Gauda and Yuan Chwang refers to 
him as mler of Karnasuvarya which has been identified with 
Rangamati iti the Murshidabad district. 

Some scholars attempt to show Sa4anka’s connection with 
the Guptas. Buhley noticed in one of the Mss. of the ‘Harsacarita* 
the name of the king of Gaunia as NarendTagupta. 5 Dr. R. G. 
Basak 4 is of opinion that the word ‘NarendTa’ has been used by 
Bana under the garb of a pun to refer to Sa^Ahka, The same 
provanence and the similar style of the coins of Saifoiika with those 
of the Guptas led R. I). Banerjee 7 to go so far as to assert that he 
was a son or nephew of Mahilsenagupta. All that can be said is 
that he seems to have ‘Narendra’ as his Virnda’ but there is no 
positive evidence to prove his Gupta lineage. But if Gupta heredity 
cannot be claimed for him, his heritage was the Gupta imperial 
tradition which he tried to emulate. 

The Rotasgaili seal matrix 6 found in the Shahabad district 
of Bihar bears an inscription reading ‘\Srl-mahAsamanta-4a4Anka« 
devasva” [of the illustrious Malmsamauta SasAiikadeva]. For palaeo* 
graphical reasons this MahAsAmanta is to be identified with 
Sa4Auka, the rival of Har$avaulhana. The testimony of the 
Rotasgarh seal -matrix is so great a commentary on his early life 
that its significance cannot be ignored. To all intents and pur- 
poses, it appears that Sasanka began his career as a subordinate 
chief. The question of finding out the overlord whom he served 
in his early life is not very easy. The Haraha inscription of I&tna- 

1, ri, xix, p. 286, 

8, Ei, i, p. 70, 

5. Bi, p, 105. 

3 


2, Allan, Op, Cifc, pp, 150-51, 
4, Op, Cit, p, 188, 

6. CII, III, p, 284, 
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varman of 554 A. D. and the Deobaranark inscription 1 of 
Jlvitagupta II indicate the suzerainty of the Matikhari kings 
I£9n&varman, SaTvavannan and Avantlvannan over Bihar. The 
latter record clearly shows that the authority of Sarvavarman and 
Avantlvannan was acknowledged in the Shahabad district. This 
would indicate that Sa4lnka was a feudatory of the Maukharis. 
But it is known from the Apshad inscription of Aditvasena* that 
his grandfather MahSsenagupta descrit ed b> Bana as king of M&lava 
defeated Susthitavarnian on the bank of the Lauhit\a, who is to be 
identified ivith the king of Kamarupa of that name. Mahasena- 
gupta’s son M&dhavagupta, Susthitavai mail’s son Bhziskaravarman 
and Harsavardhana weie contempoTanes. Therefore Mahasena- 
gupta fought with the Kamarupa king during the close of the 
sixth or during the opening ^ars of the seventh centmy A. D.. 
SaSfffika might have been a feudator\ of Mah5senagupta in the tram 
of whose invasion he came. This may in a way also explain the 
Rotsgrah seal-matrix of Sasanka. 

But the chief sphere of his activities was Gamja, as it is cleaT 
from B&pabhatta and Yuan Chwang. It is not known how he 
made himself master of Gauda, If JayanSga preceded him, most 
probably Sa^afika established himself at Karpasuvania by ousting 
him or his descendants. At the time of his siege of Kanouj after 
the death of the Maukhari king Grahavarman and before the acces- 
sion of Har^avardhana, Sasanka must have made himself indepen* 
dent and held Gauda and Magadha under him. His supremacy 
over Orissa, which is proved by the Gan) am plates 5 of M&dhava* 
r5ja II, dated in 619 A.D., might have been established before his 
ruptUTe with the Pusyabhutis of ThSne4vaTa, by defeating Sam- 
bfeftya of Patiakella grant, dated in 602 A.D. The prophetic state- 
ment in the MafSju^rl-Mhlakalpa 4 that king Soma (sWhka) will rule 

1« Ibid, p. 218 

a. Ibid, No. 42 , ihq». xii, p 457. 

8, El, VI, p, 148 , 1HQ, XII, pp. 459 ff. also El, XXIII, pp. 197ff, 

4 . Imperial History of India. |> 49-50, SI. 715-Ify 
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over the Gangetic valley up to BenaTes may be taken as implying 
the north- western boundary of his kingdom in the normal circum- 
stances. According to Yuan Chwang*, his influence was felt ill 
Ku&nagara. Sa£anka seems to have brought under him the whole 
of eastern India excepting perhaps Kftnianipa and Vahga. Sashka’s 
rising importance iu the political arena of northern India is also 
clear from who refers to Sas’thkamaodala in describing the 

meeting of Rajya and Hartja after former’s return from the 
battle with the Hunas during the life-time of Prabhakaravardhana. 

The use of the word ‘MapdaV in this connection is veTy 

significant, and if it is to be interpreted in the light of the *Artha- 

Sastra, it would mean the circle of states headed by SaMfika. In 

any case, it means the rising importance of this king in the political 

horizon even before the death of Prabhakaravardhana. This would 

/ 

strengthen the view that there was an alliance between v Sa£artka 
and the Malava king 4 against the Maukliaris and the Pusyabhutis. 
If there was any connection between the Malava king Mahflsena- 
gupta and him in his early career, the almost simultaneous marches 
of a MVava king and of Sasanka indicate something like a joint 
operation, which was not perhaps accidental. But the important 
point against this view is that in the ‘Har.^acarita’ Rajyavardhana 
received the news of the death of the Kanouj king GrahavaTinan, 
his brother-in-law, caused by the Malava king who was advancing 
towards Thftnesvara, and he at once started with 10,000 horsemen 
to meet the enemy. The only enemy that he knew of at that time 

1. Walters, I T, p. 43. 2. Ilarsacai ita, Cli VI. 

3. Kautilya. Bk. VII, Ch. II. 

4. As regards the identity of this Malava king, scholars so long took him 
to be Devagupla who has been mentioned as one of the kings defeated by 
Rajyavardhana (Madhuvan inscription. HI, VI, 210). Recently Dr. D. C. 
Ganguli lias expressed the opinion that the Malava king was Kalacuri Budha- 
raja, son of Safikaragana. There is no doubt that these two kings were in 
possession of Ujja>ini and western Malava. But it may be that Devagupta was 
a king of eastern Malava (HI, IX, p. 285 ; JBORb, XIX. pp. 405 ff ; I HQ, XII, 
p. 461). 
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was the M&lava king and BSpabhatta does not at all allude to the 
activities of Sa$5fika. The next news from Kanouj was that 
though the Mftlava army had been easily routed, Rajyavardhana 
"was allured to confidence by false civilities on the part of the king 
of Gauda, and then weaponless, confiding, and alone, despatched in 
his own quarters”. It is also clear from the ‘Har^acarita’ that 
Rajyavardhana found Kanouj besieged by Sa^Snka, as the Gauda 
trouble has been definitely mentioned by Batja. The march of 
Sa^afika on Kanouj from Karpasuvarna must have taken a long 
time, and if there was a concerted action, it seems that the Malava 
king was earlier to arrive at the scene of action and did not wait 
for his allv. But it must also be said that the court of Thanesvaia 
was unaware of anv such joint action, and Rljya\ardhana after 
defeating the Malava army sent the trusted general Bhandl with 
the booty and a part of his armv and himself pioceeded towards 
Kanouj without any knowledge of the impending danger fiom the 

Gaucja king. This would indicate that the actions of Sasanka and 
Malava king were not connected in any wa> . 

The Sajfonka-Rajyavardhana episode has been discussed by 
many scholars and two sets of opinions lia\e come out of pTe\ious 
discussions. Mt. C. V. Vaidya 7 , Dr. R. G. Basak' and Dr. D. C. 
Ganguli’ accept the statement of Bana ( mentioned above ), who 
further says 4 that the death of Rajyavardhana w r as due to careless- 
pjt ss on his paTt. In this connection he cites the examples of some 
careless kings of ancient times and their dealings with women. 
These scholars find corroboration of Bap a, when Sankara, one of 
the commentators of the ‘Har^acarita’ in the fourteenth century, 
explains those passages by introducing Sasanka’ s marriage proposal 
his daughter to Rajyavardhana and says that he was murdered, 
while enjoying a feast in the former's camp. Further corrobora- 
tion is to be found, in their opinion, in Yuan Chwang’s account 

1. Medieval India, i, p 4. 

51. History of North-Eastern India, pp. 144-50 

3, IRQ. XII. pp. 462-64. 

4 . Cowell, Eng. Trans, of Har$acarita, p. 192. 
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and HaT§avaTdhana’s inscription. The Chinese pilgrim records, 
“Sa&ttika addressed his ministers in these words/ ‘if a frontier 
country has a virtuous ruler, this is the unhappiness of the motheT 
kingdom.’ On this they asked the king to a conference and mur- 
dered him.” Har.savardhana's inscription' records that “he gave 
up his life in his enemy's house, owing to his adherence to his 
promise (satvanurodhena) 

Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda, R. I). Bauer jee and Dr. R. C. 

Majumdaf* aTe of opinion that both Bfina and Yuan Cliwang 

were biased against SaSanka who was the adversary of their patron 

Harsavardhana, and therefore much reliance cannot be placed on 

their accounts in this particular matter. Rnj\ aiardliana had a 

small army with him after his fight with the Miilava king and was 

defeated in a fair fight and there was nothing unfair in his death. 

It may be said in support of their view that there is some force 

/ 

in their argument. Bnna does not refer to Sasauka in very honou- 
rable terms when he calls him ‘vile Cauda’ (‘Gau(.ladhama , ) or the 
serpent of Gatirja’ (Gaucja-bhujanga). It is not known what was 

the source of information of the commentator Sankara’s reference 

/ 

to the marriage proposal. If the remarks of Ban a on Sa.4ahka 
are to be doubted, the veracity of the comentator to explain them 
by referring to a marriage proposal in an abnormal circumstance 
can be further questioned. 

A mystery hangs over this episode and it is rather difficult 

/ 

to be definite. It is clear that Sa^fihka must have marched on 
Kanouj at the head of a large army and there is nothing to show 
that he went with the intention of staging a marriage ceremony 
of his daughter (at least there is no scent of it in the ‘Harjjacarita’ 
and Yuan Chwang’s accounts). We would rather suggest that the 
death of Rajyavardhana is to be sought in the rash and hasty policy 
pursued or in his ‘carelessness’, as Bapa puts it. He was not 


1, Beal, Records, pp, 210-231 ; Watters, i, p, 3^3 ; Eife, p. 83, 

2, Kl, VI p, 210, 

3, GaudarajauiMS, pp. 8-10 ; Early Hist, of Beng, pp, 17-18 ; BI, p, 107, 
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aware of Sa£snka’s plan and most probably unprepared to fight 
with him, which would have meant defeat, and therefore agreed 
ot was forced to meet the Gauda king in a ‘conference*, as Yuan 
Chwang reports. What happened in that conference is not known 
but he was perhaps asked to give up the Maukhan alliance, which 
he could not do, confirmed as it was by the marriage of his sister 
R5jya£rl with the Maukhan king Grahavarman. After the death 
of the Maukhan king he also could not put back the claim of his 
sister to the throne of Kanouj. This perhaps brought about his 
death, which has been described m Har^avardhana'S inscription 
as due to adherence to his pionuse’ The political union of 
Thanes\ar and Kanouj was certainly a dread to a king who aspired 
after the oveTlordship of northern India and the campaign of 
SaSanka was undei taken with that object in view. This may also 
in a w r ay explain wn> Btqabhatfa and Yuan Chwang could not 
specifically mention the cause of Raj\a\ardhana s death, for it 
would not reflect any credit on his political sagacity and wisdom, 
and they have refered to it as due to carelessness and murder 
in a conference. 

What happened after the death of Raj> a\ardhana is not 
known 2 and why Sasanka retired from Kanouj cannot be explained. 
The news of the death of his brother enraged Hai^axardhana and 
the Thftnesvara court. He prepared himself with a large army to 

1 Dr D C Ganguh ib inclined to identify the noble man of the name 
Gupta with Devagupta who, according to lum, occupied Kauouj, Sasafika 
was between the two enemies and got out of the critical situation by murder- 
mg Rajyavardhana in an unfair way But Dr Ganguli does not explain who 
this Devagupta was and how he occupied Kanouj It is also to be noted that 
then SasSnka had to fight with De\agupta after RSjyavardhana s death 
Xhere is nothing to indicate that SasSnka fought with Davagupfa The 
MalaVa army was routed by Rajyavardhana after whose death Devagupta, 
(whom we have suggested to be a ruler of eastern Malava) and Sasanka were 
perhaps in possession of Kanouj if there was an alliance between them It 
8honld also be said there is<iio strong reason to identify the noble man of the 
Gttpta family with Devagupta He might have been an officer under the 
Gauga king under whose orders RSjya6rl was released from prison. 
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fight with Sa4aAka with the vow "unless in a limited number of 
days I clear this earth of the Gau<}a9, and make it resound with 
fetters on the feet of all kings who are excited to insolence by the 
elasticity of their vows, then will I hurl my sinful self, like a 
moth, into an oil-fed flame.” He ordered Bhap<}I to advance 
as he himself had to search for his sister. After the rescue of his 
sister from the Vindhya forest we find him receiving an envoy of 
the Kamardpa king. A close study of the ‘Har^acarita’ reveals 
the fact that Har^a like Rajya did not hastily proceed against 
Sa4anka. In spite of the grandiloquent desciiption of the vows 
of revenge, calumniations and fulminations of the court of ThSne$- 
vara it is clear that Harsa first consulted the ti usted counsellors 
and veterans of war Though it is difficult to say at whose initia- 
tive the alliance with K&maiupa took place, it is deal from the 
manner in which Hamsavega, the KrtmaiTipa envoy, was presen- 
ted before Har^a and from the discussions between the two par- 
ties that the latter was no less eager than the other side to form 
this ‘entente*, as both were in dread of the aggressive policy of the 
Gau<Ja monarch* 

The late Mr. R. D. Banerjee 1 was of opinion that Har?a and 
BhSskaravannan occupied Karnasuvarua by defeating So6fiAka 
immediately afteT which he retired to Ganjam. But the Ganjam 
plate of 619 A. D. rather shows that Sa^aAka was in full enjoy- 
ment of his imperial power upto that date. We are Tathei inclined 
to accept the opinion of Dr. D. C. GangulT that Har?a had to 
undertake two campaigns against Gaudia. In his first campaign 
during the life-time of Sa«>anka he could not achieve anything 
tangible. Baua is silent on the result of this campaign against the 
Gauija king, though he refers to his conquest of Sindh and the 
Himalayan countries. 5 ^ Yuan Chwang says that afteT the anti- 
Budhistic activities of Sa^aAka in Magadha Purgavaraian, the last 
descendant of A6oka, was on the throne of Magadha. The pilgrim 

1. History of Orissa, I. p. 129. 2 ihq, hi, pp. 4$5-67. 

8* Cowell, Op. Cit. p. 
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visited Magadha for the first time in 637 A. D. and refers to 
SaSaiika as a recent king/ All these go to show that the Gau^a 
king could successfully hold himself against Har§a. But in another 
connection he reports' that Siladitya held his court here 
(Kajangala), cut grass to make huts and burned these when leaving,” 
If the author of the “Manju.4ri-Mulakalpa” is to be believed, Har$a 
even advanced upto Pugdra, to the great distress of the people. 
This seems to have happened on the occasion of another campaign 
in the east, otherwise this cannot be satisfactorily reconciled with 
the evidence of the Gan jam plate and the account of Yuan Chwang. 
It must also be noted that nothing is known 6f Sasahka after 619 
A. I). excepting that Yuan Chwang lefers to him as a recent king 
in 638 A. 1). It is also clear from the pilgrim’s account that he 
died a natural death. 

The bull symbol of his coins shows that Sa4aiika was a Saiva. 
Both Yuan Chwang and the author of the “Manju4rl-Miilakalpa” 3 
are vehement in their accusation of persecution of the Buddhists 
by this king. The Chinese pilgiim says that Harsa got an oracle 
from the image of a Bodhisattva to the effect that he should accept 
the throne to save Buddhism from the ruin brought about by 
Sa4aiika. But B^pa vyould make us believe that Har«?a consented 
to ascend the throne only to avenge the foul murder of Rajya by 
the Gatnja king. Speaking of Ku4lnagaia, the pilgrim reports that 
the groups of the brethren were broken up. Further, he is said to 
have cut the Bodhi Tree, destroyed its roots down to the water 
and burnt what remained. He also destroyed the foot-prints of 
Buddha at Pataliputra. These are the specific charges mentioned 
by Yuan Chwang, and for his anti-Buddhislic activities he had to 
die a veTy miserable death and was even taken to task in hell. But 
when speaking of PuiKjravardhana, Kar\iasuvarna and Tamralipti 
and other places .of Magadha which were also inclnded in his 
dominion , Yuan Chwang does not refer to any oppression and 

a. Ibid, p. 183. %. Witters, ii, p. 11$, 

8* op. at. 
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finds Buddhism in flourishing condition. If there would have tafeein 
a wholesale persecution, there is no reason why the Buddhists of 
Bodh-Gaya and Ku&nagara were singled out. Rai Bahadur 
R. P. Chanda and R. D. Banerjee* expressed the opinion that 
most probably the Buddhists of those places conspired against 
Sa&tnka and had sympathy with Harsavardhana who was after 
all a pro-Buddhist king. These two scholars therefore hold that 
the motive behind the persecution was ratheT political necessity 
than Teligious conviction. Similar cases are not wanting in Indian 
history. When describing Hiranaparvata' (near Mongyr ), Yuan 
Chwang says that in recent times the king of a neighbouring 
country had deopsed the ruler and given the capital to the Buddhist 
brethren. It is not known why the ruling king was deposed and 
who was the deposer. But the very fact that the capital was given 
to the Buddhist brethren rouses a suspicion of conspiracy by the 
Buddhists with the neighouring king against the ruler of the 
locality. In 1581 A. I). during the reign of Aklmr* mosques of 
Bengal and Guzrat became centres of political meetings and Akbar 
was even declared deposed. There was no other way but to close 
the mosques and even in some cases they were demolished. These 
extreme measures were regarded by the orthodox Mussalmans of 
his time as anti-Islamic and nothing more than that. In reality, poli- 
tical necessity compelled Akbar to take these measures. The real 
motive behind the anti*Buddhislic activities of Sashka cannot be' 
judged, until we know of them from other sources. To Yuan 
Chwang all these were sacrilegious and the ‘Mafijusrl-Mfilakalpa’ is 
an out-and-out Buddhist book in which everything has been put 

in the mouth of Lord Buddha in the form of prophecy. 

/ 

Such in outline is the career and reign of Sa^aftka. The 
details are still lacking. But in spite of the charge of treacherous 
murder of Rajyavardhana and accusation oi the persecution of the 


1. Gatina raj am alii, pp. 11-13 ; hi, p. 110 

2. Watters, ii, p. 178 

8. V. A. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 35S 
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Buddhists, he was no less a dazzling and important figure than his 
great rival HaTga. It is clear that his account comes from the mani- 
festly hostile camp* The key-note to his character was the ambition 
of founding an empire and he succeeded considerably in realising it 
at first, but his plan was upset by a combination of Harga and 
Bhaskaravarman. 

The Period of Anarchy — Yuan Chwang visited five principali- 
ties of Bengal viz., Kajangala (noTth -eastern part of Santal parganas 
and Rajmahal ), Pupdiavardhana, Samatata, Karnasuvarna and 
Tfimralipti. He does not refer to an> ruling kings and to their 
political status. From this it has 1 een concluded by some writers 
that Bengal formed a paTt of Harsa’s empire. But the view that 
Bengal was undeT the K&marfipa king Bhaskaravarman seems to 
Test on a stronger basis. The land granted by the Nidhanpur 
plates has been definitely located in FaUcakhamJa in the Sylhet 
district* 1 These plates were issued from the camp of victory 
situated at Kaniasuvaroa Bhaskaravarman has been called the 
king of ‘eastern India’ and he promised safe conduct to the pilgrim 
Up to Tamralipti. 2 All these point to the establishment of his 
authority oveT Bengal. This seems to be more reasonable than the 
other view which rests on the general statement of Yuan Chwang 
that Harga conquered five Indies/ Whoever might have exercised 
suzerainty, it seems clear that after the death of Sa£5nka his king- 
dom was divided into many petty principalities. 

1. JASB, 1935, pp 419 ff 

a, IC. II, p 38 , IA, 1880, p 20 . IHQ, XII. p 73 . Beal, Life, p 188. 

3. Scholars differ as to the time of the occupation of Ksrpasuvarpa by 
♦Bhaskaravarman. Dr. Basak holds that Har{»a conquered Karpasuvarpa with 
his* help and handed it over to him. R. D. Banerjee expressed the opinion 
tliat Harsa and Bhaskaravarman occupied the capital of Sa&nka by joint 
Operation. Dr. Majumdar is of opinion that Bhaskaravarman occupied 
Karpaanvarna after the death of Harga in 647 A. D. who would not have 
fallowed his ally to be dangerously powerful (see History of Northeastern 
India, pp. 153, 227 , History of Orissa, L pi 122 ; Early History of Bengal^ 
p.«o) 
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^fhe Tippera grant of LokanStha is to be palaeographically 
assigned to the seventh century/ This record introduces us 
to a Natha family who ruled as feudatories* for three generations 
before Lokan&tha. The first member of the family is called *Adi- 
MahSraja but his name is lost. His son was SrlnStha whose son 
BhavanStha was of religious temperament and took to ascetic life. 
LokanStha was placed in charge of administration but it is not 
clear whether he was the son or brother’s son of BhavanStha, 
VeTses 7-9 describe the exploits and achievements of Lokan&tha. 
The army of the ‘Parame4vara’ ( his suzerain ) met with discom- 
fiture repeatedly at # his hands. He fought a successful fight against 
one Jayatungavarsa who seems to be a local chief like Lokan&tha 
himself but cannot be identified. Another chief named Jlva- 
dharaua is said to have given up hostilities against LokanStha in 
consideration of his success against Jayatungavarsa, his confirma- 
tion by a royal charter (most probably by the suzerain) and the love 
and affection of his subjects towards him. Jlvadharapa followed 
the principle that prudence is the better part of valour, as there 
was perhaps very little chance of success against LokanStba, but 
the composer of the prasasti in a clever way eulogised his patron 
by putting everything through the mouth of the adversary of 
LokanStha. The land granted by the Tippera plate was situated in 
the Suwanga-vi^aya which cannot be located and it may be provi- 
sionally held that this family ru’ed in Tippera or in a neighbour- 
ing locality. T 

1. The plate bears a date. Dr Basak read it as 44 at fust. But just befor# 
the letters signifying 44 the word ‘adhika’ occurs Prof Bliandarkar sugges- 
ted that the date is 144 and Dr Basak now reads 344 and refers it to the 
Gupta era. We are inclined to accept this and this would place it in 668-4 A.D* 

2. The seal attached to the plate bears an inscription Reading 'kuniSrSmS- 
tya* but it is written in early Gupta script. Dr. Thomas concluded that it “was 
issued from the office of the ‘kumnramatya’ of LokauStha's overlord and only 
countersigned by Lokan&tlia.” ( Ki, xv, p. 803 fn). But Dr. Basak maintains 
that the opening words ‘kumSramStya’in prose portions refers to the feudatory 

chief LokanStha himself. The fact remains that LokanStha and his ancestors 
were feudatories. (History of North-Eastern India, p. 95). 
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The Asrafpur plates of the Khacjgas and the Detilbadi SaT- 
vftpl image inscription of Qneen Prabhavati supply the informa- 
tion about another dynasty ruling over at least some portion 
of Dacca and Tippera districts. These records have been palseo- 
gTaphically examined by the present writer 7 in details, and it 
has been shown that the alphabets represent an earlieT variety 
then those used in the Khalimpur plate of DharmapSla. The 
Khadgas ruled for four generations and therefore can be assign- 
ed to the period between 625-725 A. D/ The Asrafpur plates 
were issued from KarmBntav&saka which has been identified with 
Badkamta in the Tippera district. ^ The first .known member of 
the family is Khadgodyama who has been described in the 
Deulbadi inscription as ‘nrpadhiraja’ and as a great conqueror. It 
may be that the family rose into political importance under him. 
His son Jatakhadga is said to have defeated his enemies whose 
son Devakhadga donated land to the Buddhist monastery of 
Sarhghamitra for the longevity of his son Rajarajabhata, The 
prince after his accession confirmed the grant and is to be iden- 
tified with Rajabh^ta, the devout Buddhist king of Samatala, 
who was highly spoken of by the Chinese traveller Sen-chi during 
his visit tbwards the close of the seventh century. The fact 
that the name Khadga sounds un- Indian and that a caste of that 
name can be traced in Nepal in the 14th century led Dt. R. C. 
Majumdar* to presume “that the Khacjga dynasty came to eastern 
Bengal in the trains of the Tibetans and the Nepalese during the 
troublesome days that followed the death of Har^avardhana.” 

1. DUS, 1, No. p 54. 

2. Dr. Basak rightly says that the first symbol of the two letters 
signifying the year of the second Asiafpui plate remains a puzzle and cannot 
be satisfactorily explained unless we agree with Dr. Majumdar to read it 
as 73 or 79 by following Bendall’s chart of numerical symbols. ‘History of 
North-Eastern India/ p. 203 , JASB 1928. pp. 375fF. 

3. El, XVII. pp. 357ff. 

4 . Early History of Bengal. p« 124 
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But it must be said that there is no proof to connect the Kha^ga 
dynasty with Nepal. 

In the Tippera plate there is a reference to Lokan&tha’s 
defiance of the authority of the suzerain whose army was many 
times defeated by this feudatory chief. In the second Asrafpur 
plate there is a reference to the ‘Brhatparamesvara’ and the hig- 
est officials whom the Khadgas could command were the *vi§a- 
yapatis’. From these it appears that Samatala in the latter half 
of the seventh century was divided into many principalities 
under a suzerain power. The dynasty which exercised overlord- 
ship over Samatata* is not known. It has been asseited that 
Bengal was under Kfimarupa kings fToin Bhaskaravarman’s occu- 
pation of Karpasuvari.m to the time of Har.sa of the Bhagadattft 
dynasty, who has been described as the loid of Gaud a, Odia, 
Kalinga and Kosala in the Pasupati temple insciiption of 75& 
A. I). 7 It may be argued that the Later Guptas from the 
reign of Aditvasena exercised overlordship over some 
portion of Bengal, as it is clear from the Apsadh (Gaya 
district) vShahput (Patna district) and Mandar (Bhagalpur district) 
inscriptions that theie was a great revival of his power in north- 
eastern India.' 

While eastern Bengal was parcelled into many small princi- 
palities fighting among themselves and setting at naught the 
shadowy authority of the overlord, the condition of Gauda was 
perhaps not better in am way. The 'Mafijusn-Mulakalpa’'* correctly 
records that after the reign of Sa4&nka the ‘Gaud at antra’ (system) 
was paralysed. It refers to many kings of Gauda most of whom 
are mentioned bv initials only and therefore they connot be identi- 
fied, as they are otherwise unknown. What deserves particular 
notice is that the reigns of most of them lasted for months and days 
and not even a year. During the reign of one king named Si£u it; 

1. IC. II. pp37-45 

2. IHQ, XII, p. 74 . History of North-Eastern India, pp. 125*20; 

3. Imperial History of India, si 735-58. 
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id said that the influence of women would be felt and he would rale 
foT a fortnight and then would be killed. To crown the misery of 
the people, it is predicted that a severe famine would visit the 
eastern country. This certainly points to the absence of any stable 
government in Gau<j|a Might was right and there was disorder 
and anarchy, and this is just the state of things which has been 
very appropriately described m the Khali mpur plate of Dhamap&la 
as ‘matsyanyffya* By this significant term the ancient writers used 
to express the extreme state of anarchy and chaos. TSranatha 
describes the condition of Bengal just before the election of Gopala 
in the following way, “There was no longer an\ member of it (the 
royal family of the Candras) a king , in Odrv isa, in Bengal and the 
other provinces to the east, each Ksatriva, Brahman, and mer- 
chant constituted himself king of his surroundings, but there was 
no king ruling the country. 1 

The weakness of the political power of Gauda naturally 

invited many foreign invasions by neighbouring powerful poten 

tates. Three or four in\asions of this period are defimtel> known. 

It » stated in the Raghoh plates that a king of Saila\amsa killed 

the king of ‘Pu Q$ra The fiist known member of the family is 
* 

Srlvardhana I and his son PrthuvaTdhana attacked Guzrat In 
that family was born Sauvardhana ( his exact relationship with 
PrthuvaTdhana is not known ) Three sons of Sauvardhana played 
havoc on three kingdoms One killed the king of Pnndra Another 
conquered the king of Kail and JayavaTdhana I defeated the king 
of Vindhyft. His son was Srlvardhana II, and his grandson, Jaya- 
Vardhana II, who was the donor of the grant and is to be assigned 
in the last part of the eighth century A D Therefore Jayavar* 
dhana I and his brothers may be placed in the first part of the 
eighth or in the last part of the seventh century. It was in this 
period that the king of Puq<jh* a was killed. It is not known 
Whether the unnamed Saila prince established himself on the 
throne of northern Bengal. 


a. IA. IV. j>p, 365-66 
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Vakpati in his ‘Gainja-vaho’ narrates the defeat and slaughter 
of the king of Gau<Ja by his patron Ya4ovarman of Kanouj. The 
important point to notice in that book is that the king of Gau<)ft 
has been called ‘Magadhanatha’ 1 also. This shows that in the 
second quarter of the eighth century Gauda and Magadha were 
politically united. Vakpati further informs that Ya&ovarman 
defeated the king of Vafiga. Most probably Magadha was annexed 
to the dominion of the Kanrntj king. The Nalanda inscription* 
of Malada, a son of the minister of Yasovarman, records some 
gifts to the temple of Baladitva at that famous monastery there. 
Even during the time of DevapSla there was a towu called 
Yasovarmapur in Bihar. 

But the Kanouj king could not long enjoy the fruits of 
his victory as he was defeated by the KflL4mlra king Ealitffditya f 
and Kalhapa savs that in course of his 'digvijaya* the Kff4mlra 
king reached the sea shore. But it is doubtful whether Ealita* 
ditya conquered Bengal. We are told that after the defeat of 
Ya4ovarman Ealitaditya’s army proceeded with ease to the easr 
tem ocean and reached Kalihga. Numerous elephants joined 
him from the Gauda country, as if attracted by friendship for 
their comrades. 4 This rather implies friendly assistance by the 
Gauda king to Lalitadit>a in his Kalihga expedition. The poet 
narrates a heroic episode connecting the Ka4mira king and an 
unnamed Gaiuja king and a band of thirty loyal followers and it 
may be that there is some historical truth in this episode, though 
it does not prove definitely the authority of Lalitaditya over 

1. Dr. R. C. Majumdar points out that YaSovarinan first met his eastern 
enemy near tlie Vimlli>as and this he explains by suggesting that a 
branch of the Saila family which ruled over northern Bengal had settled 
itself in the Vindhya region and the Gauda king who added Magadha to 
his dominions sided with his kinsmen. (Early History of Bengal, p. 25.). 
The defeated king of Gauda may be also identified with Jlvitagupta U q! 
the Eater Gupta dynasty. 

% EE XX, p. 87. 

8. RSjatarangiph IV, 144- 4. Ibid, IV, vs, 148*48, 
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Gauda. The Gauda king visited KS4mlra on his request and on 
the promise of safety of his own person in Ks4mlra, the image 
of Vi§nu Parih3sake.4ava being made surety of KalitSditya’s 
faith. But the Gauda king was treacherously murdered by I,alit£- 
ditya. Thirty loyal and brave followers of the Gau(Ja king went 
to KaSmlra on the pretext of pilgrimage and had their revenge 
fulfilled by breaking the idol of Visiju RamasvSmin which they 
mistook for that of ParihSsakesava. They fought bravely when 
the army came from the capital and died a glorious and heroic 
death. Kalhapa 7 exclaims, “Kven the creator cannot achieve what 
the Gaudas did on that occasion. Kven to this day the temple of 
Rffmasvainin is empty, whereas the whole world is filled with the 
fame of Gauda heroes.” The fact that Kalhapa pays so eloquent 
a tribute to the Gauda heroes because of the great impression it 
produced in the eighth century indicates that there was some truth 
in this episode. The story of Jayaplda’s stay in disguise at the 
house of a courtesan in the city of Pu n dra vard h an a , the revela- 
tion of his identity on his killing a fierce lion, his marriage with 
KalyanadevT, daughter of the Gauda king Jayanta, and his con- 
quest of PaRca-Gaudas for his father-in-law, reads like a romance, 
and it is to be doubted if there is any historical truth in this 
romftntic tale. 

Another invasion of Gauda was by Harsadeva. The Pasu- 
pati temple inscription of Jayadeva/ dated in 759 A. D., describes 
his father-in-law HaTsadeva of the Bhagadatta dynasty as lord of 
Gau<ta> Odra, KaMnga and Kosala. As the kings of Kfimarnpa 
Claim descent from the epic hero Bhagadatta, Har§adeva may be 
regarded as a king of Kamardpa. 

The extent of the depredations and devastations of these 
invasions can be better understood with reference to the 
results of the excavations at PahaTpur and Mahasthanagar. The 
excavated sites have revea'ed the existence of magnificent 
Buildings of the Gupta and post Gupta periods at both these places. 
The remains are enough to show that the old structures weTe 
desolated in the subsequent period and on their ruins new ones 
WeTe erected in the PS’a period. This was perhaps due to a cala- 
mity like the depredations of a foreign army/ 

%. Ibid, IV. Vs. 382, 835. 2. IA. IX. p. 178 ; IHO. 1981, p. 634. 

3. IC* II. pp. 518 ff. ; Mr. A C. Saner jee is o of pinion that the invasion of 
Sail* king was more serious and disastrous in conseqnences t 



CHAPTER III 
The Pala Dynasty 

In their inscription*? the P&las do not claim descent from any 
mythical figure 01 epic ht-io like contemporary dynasties The 
KhahmpuT plate of Dharmap ila informs us that GopSla I, the foun- 
der of the dynasty, yyas the son of ‘khandit&riti (killer of enemies) 
Vapya^a and giand son of ‘sai \ a ay adiitu Day it,w lsmi. From this 
it seems that befoie Goplla I this family was not of much impor- 
tance. Mm. II P v shastri found m the end of the 32nd chapter of 
the commentary 1 * * * * * 7 on ‘Astasaliasaiku 1 rajnapiramitV bv Haribliadra 
that Dharmapa’a lias been described as ‘R ijabliatitdi vamsa patit,a\ 
The Ms is in a Katmandu hlraiy and is written m the 11th or 
12th century scupt in the Tiaikafa y ihYia Scholars have generally 
taken this Dharmapaia to be the second Pala king and tried to esta- 
blish some connection of the dynasty y\ith Rajaiajabhata of the 
Kha<h?a family of Samatatn But there is difference of opinion 
about the meaning ot the expression, ‘Rajabhafitdi vaiu^a patita’. 
Mm. H P. Shastn yyas of opinion that it denotes l emote connec- 
tion with Rajabhafa and rendered the passage to mean that Dharma- 
paia belonged to the family of a military officer of some king. 
Mr. N. N. Vasti is of opinion that Dhaimap da came of the family 
of Rajabhafa, while another writer* thinks that the Palas were 
connected y\ilh him tliiough the fema’e hue It appears strange that 

1. The sloka runs thus - 

R?jye R ijabhatidi vamsa pitita Sri I)h umapilasya vai 

Tattva-loka-vicllilv nil \iractia sai-panjikey aui mays 

See MASB, III, p. 6 

9 . VJI, RSjanya Kin la p 147 

9 IHQ. VII, p 533 see for some inteiesUng suggestions on this point 

by the present writer, IC, II, pp 795 if 
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if there had been an> such connection of the P&las with a previous 
ruling dynasty, the comt i oets failed to mention that in their 
panegyrics. It is therefore leasonable to hold that Gopala I came 
of a ‘plebian’ fanuh. 

Recently tlieie have been some discussions about the caste of 
the Pdas. Theii inst upturns aie silent on this point. The MafSju- 
4ri-Mulakalpa’ 1 calls Oop“iH I a ‘siidia’. According to Abul Fa/1, 
the Palas weie Ka\ astlias. Mi N. X. Vast! accepts the state- 
ment of Akhai s comt histoinn, but, foi the history of the Hindu 
pel iod his statements aie not much a allied. The ‘R miacaiita’ of 
Sandln ikn * anaiidl descubcs J>hainnpila as ‘Samudia kula dlpa, 5 
and in the commentai \ of the same a else he is compared with 
Ik^vaku. It is stated 111 the K iniauli plate of Vaid\adeva that the 
Palas belonged to the solai thnasU (Mihiras\ a-'v amsa)/ Sandh>a- 
kaianandl and Yaid\ade\a flomished in the 12th century and were 
intimately connected with the Pala coin t. In a passage of the 
Uda>asundail katha of the Gu/iat poet Soddhala of the 11th cen- 
tury it seems that Dhimapala has been described as belonging to 
the Mandhatr \am4a. Mi J. C. Chose' sa\ s that m\ thologically 
the sea-god and Mindhit i belonged to the fanuh of the sun and 
therefore concludes that the Pa las bekmged to the solar d\ nasty, as 
there is agreement m the above accounts. Ghanarlma in his *Dhai- 
mamangala’, written in 1713 A. I)., narrates that Devapala was the 
illegitimate son ot Dharmapala through the union of his wife with 
the sea-god. R. D. Baneijee 7 w as of opinion that most probably 
the Palas came from the sea and in the absence of any plausible 
account of their ancestrs , thev became known in popular tradition 
the children of the sea god, It must be said that the Palas were 
1 Vs 683-90 

2. Jarret. ‘Ain-i-Akban,’ II pp 145 , N N. Vasxi, ‘R3jauja-Kanda, p’ 151 
3 1/4 4. Kamauli plate, \eise 2. 

5. Katlianc uia \all\ a«*a sapifinga-s mmgren-Ottarapathas\amina M and hat r- 
vaiii£a-prabhavena bhubluta Dliaim ipaiena salia vigrabo dlighat3tn-'5vapa, 
published in G, O, S , p 4 
IHQ, IX, pp. 479 if. 


7. BI, I, p 163. 
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Buddhists and it is not to be expected tint tlie\ should mention 
their caste like the Bralimanic il Tilling d\n ities But though their 
inscriptions me silent, Snndh\ ikvrinaiich uul \aid\ade\a tiled to 
pro\e the Ksati n ahood ol then in i tci^ 1 oi ibout lour centuries 
the Pllas pel foi tiled the functions < f il c Ksitmas and contracted 
matrimonial i cl itioiislup with tic R st kulas and kalicuris. If 
the\ were not ‘dc pne ksatm is \lc f icto Ksati i\ ahood can be 
claimed for them, although it is to be m te 1 th it then ichgions 
sc stun did not lccognise the caste dnisions of the Brilimanical 
religion. 

Tn m itlia saTs tli \l (jonl'i w i e'u ted to the \ leant throne 
of \ an 'a some c eats after the in c ol llickuidri d\nast\ His ell 
deuce is not lelnble unless it is co iol oi Ucd In some other sou 
rces Sandhi Ikai in nidi s R mi u 1 i a ' in 1 t ic Kama i l giant* 
refei to \ ei en 1 1 i is the * I i il il h i (1 ilh 1 1 uul ) of the P lias, 
and fioui this it would cciu t i i no i them Bengal was their ougmal 
home The Tibetan histoiian fmtlie ccoids chat ( »<>| lla extended 
his power oi er Ma^ i ilia 1 lie c ten l n of powe fioili Yaiendiato 
Majacllia w is tiatin il i itliei th m f < m \ im. i to Mac idlia. 

It is pictt\ sin e th it ( u)j i unit Inu i lull liupV pi oof of 
his milil n n abiliti i id politi il w i U in lefe e his election to tl e 
thione b\ the ‘piakitis (wlucli ue i e l e lined to tike in the light 
of Sukra s intei pi ecation ol tie tcini i dcnoiin chief ofliccis of 
the state at most tlie sine u d m lu ‘•eel on oj the leaders of 
the pe >ple* ) it the most enue il |uiuUne when the \ei\ existence 
of the kingdom was at stike 1 1 is mniistik ib1\ shows that he 
was the oul\ mail who was thorn lit u mj etent to cope with the 
situation It is quite piobablc tl ii ( oj Tl i might lia\c come into 
prominence In w aiding off one of the foie ign . im asions that 
preceded his rise It has been suggested that in the fust \erse of 

1 1/98 1/50 2 4tli utsi 4 See Cli on Administration 

4 IHQ, VII pp S9S ff 

Jitva >ah kamakli i prd li i\em ihlubliae »m blsvallni pi Spa AUntim 
Sa fenman T okati it ha u> iti Dasi\alon> is i Gjpddeiah 
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the Bhagalpui grant of N r *yanai Sla a pun has been used on the 
Word ‘kamakan’, and m case of Buddha it refeis to Mara, while it 
may refer to king Har«$a of Kamrupa incase of Gopala TaTSnfitha 
most probably confused Harsa of Kamrnpa with Har§a of Ka6mrra 
who, according to him, was a contemporary of Gopala. 1 He must 
have been a man of unusual abilities which commanded respects 
from his contemporaries. 

The spirit of the inscriptions points out that he proved him- 
self equal to the occasion and the confidence that was reposed in 
him was ampl> justified. W e do not know who weie the enemies 
against whom he had to fight, 1 ut his mihtaii piepaiations and 
campaigns aTe alluded to m the Mongos r plate of De\apSla, Which 
further records that he extended the boundan of his kingdom 
itpto the sea coast If T intiTth i is to be behe\ed, Magadha was 
also annexed If lie cannot le credited with am gieat political 
achievement, it seems that peice and oidei was restoied after a 
period of misrule and anaicln, and a stiong consolidated 
kingdom was left, thus making the task of his successor Dharma 
palq, easiei in orde'i to tike an actne parL in noith Indian politics. 
According to TarinTtha, Gopilai tiled loi 4s \eais It seems that he 
was sufficienth adduced in age before his election The ‘Manjusrl 
Mulakalpa * records that he died at the age of eight> afteT a reign 
of 27 yeaTs. He was succeeded b> his son Dhaimaplla. 

The outstanding political fact of the period from 750 to 950 
A. D. was the tripartite struggle among the three great powers, 
the Prathiharas, the Pftlas and the R^iiakutas, for imperial suze- 
rainty of northern India and for the possession of Kanauj, the 
imperial cit\ of the time Dhaimapala inherited a consolidated king- 
dom, and it seems that his ambition was to make Bengal the suzerain 
power m northern India Naturally he turned his attention to the 
west. It is not kijown which w T ere the powers with whom he had 
to fight at first for the westward expansion of his kingdom. The 


I Sqhrenfner, Tarawa tha. pp 105 if. 


2 Vs 063-90 
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Gawalior pra^asti* informs that FiatihSia Vntsaraja wrested the 
sovereignty of Kanauj from Bhapdlku’a. DhamiapiTa must have 
regarded him as a rival, but in the encounter the Fftla king was 
defeated. We know from the Wani and Radhanpur plates* that 
RS§tyakuta Dhruva defeated Yatsaraja who had inflicted a defeat 
on the Gau<}a king. But though defeated in his first attempt, Dhar- 
mapala did not give tip his impel ial ambition and made ftirthet 
attempts to occupy Kanauj, because not long after this We find 
him in the possession of the Ganges- Yamuna Dcab. The Sanjan 
plates of Amoghavaisa recoid that the Gauda king Was defeated 
by Dhruva in the Ganges- Yamuna \allev* and this is confirmed by 
the Baroda and Suiat plates of Karkarftia. 1 * * 4 Chionologically it 
stands thus thSt in the westward expansion of hfs kingdom 
Dharmapiila leceived two checks — fust fiom YatsaiSja and next 
fTo in Dhruva. I)him a attacked Yatsaifija in C. 769 A. D, and 
therefore Dhannapala was defeated bv Yatsaifija before that. DttfVa 
died before Mav, 794 A D., and he must have defeated the PgJa 
king before that date. 

But nothing could anest the political expansion of Bengal, 
reinvigorated and legeneiated as it was ficm the political turmoil 
after the election of Gopala The Prilas were determined to assert 
themselve in noith Indian politics and make Bengal a fifgt efets& 
political pow r ei. The Piatihara king w'a*> diiven into the desert by 
Dhurva and the next Rn^tiakata king Govinda III was engaged in 
a fratricidal wai foT succession with his brother Stambhft/ and 
thus the time was opportune for FharmapfUa. The 7th verse 
the Mong\r plate of I)evap3la states that his (DharnlapaJa’s) army 
in course of *digvija\a’ lisited Kedara (in the Himalayas! and 
Gokarna which has been sought to be identified with Gokaxtya-tfrtlla 

1. FJ, XVIII. p 101 2 Ibid, VI. p. 244 ; TA , 3ft p. 161 

3. El.. XVIII, p. 250 4. 1A , ill, p, 130 ; El., p. 

8. Dr, Altekar, The R39t<*aktttaa and their times p. 56. 

•» Ibid., p 61. 
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in Nepal, Cokariia in tlie Bombay Presidency and in Orissa.* The 
12th verse of the Khalimpnr plate enumerates the countries that 
actually acknowledged his overlordship. It is told that “with a 
sign of his gracefully moved eyebrows he installed the illustrious 
king of Kanya-kubja, who readily was accepted by the kings of 
Bhoja (Vidarbha), Matsya (Jaipur), Madia (K. Panjab), Kuril 
(Delhi region), Yadu ( Mathura), Yavana (W. Pan jab), Avantl (Malwa) 
GflndhTra (Taxila) and Kira (Kangra vallex ),' bowing down res- 
pectufully with their diadems trembling and for whom his own 
(golden coronation jar was lilted by the delighted elders of Pancala’V’ 
Further, light on the whole situation is thrown by the 3rd verse of 
the Bhagalpur plate of Ndray ilnap da. It is known therefrom that 
.Dharihapilla took possession of Kaiiattj from Indraraja 7 * and in- 
stalled his own 'protege’ CakiMsudha on its throne by calling an 
^imperial assembly. His overlord ship was acknowledged, and the 
„war of ‘digvijaya’ he had to undertake for this purpose speaks of 
,tjbe stupendousness of the task. The supreme political achievement 
was sanctified by holding the impel ial assembly at Kananj. 

The undisputed sovereignty ot Dharmapjlla over northern 

1. TC.’ IV, pp 264-07. 

The KIi a country has been identified with Kiiagi"mm oi Bajinatli in 
4 t,he Kangia distiiot by Dr. R. C. Majuindai ‘ (1 1 1 0. IX, p, 11.) 

8, Two interpietatioiKS of this veise aie possible According to the other, 
it seems that Dliannap.lla himself was installed on the tin one of Kanauj. 

4. Dr. R. C. Majumdar identified Iudiuiaja with the piince of that name, 
younger brother of Go\inda III, who was in charge of Liifce^vai amandala which 
denotes, according to him, the whole noitliein possession of the Ra^trakfifas 
'(Journal of the Department of Letters, X. 1923,. p. 37 In,) But some scholars 
identify Indraraja with Indrayudlia of Jaina ‘Ilaihaiiisa,*. the luler of the 
porth, who was ruling coiitcmpoianeousl) with Vatsaraja. (BI, p. 180 ; Dr 
C. Ray, DII, I. p. 285) If this identification is to be accepted, it may be 
conjectured that Indrayudlia and Chakrayudlia weie of tlie same family and 
the cause of the latter was probably championed by DliarmapSla. Cliakrayudha 
has been described as one ^wliose lowly demeanour is manifest because of his 
* dependence on others' in the Gwalior prasasti and as 'begging of Dharmapaia' 
the crown of Kanauj in the Bliagalpur plate. Is it because of his seeking the 
throne of Kanauj from IndrSyudhu with the help apd support of Dharmapala ? 
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India and his handling of the situation according to his pleasure 
did not go unchallenged. The invasion of Dhruva did not crush the 
PTatihnra power but only gave a temporary blow to its vigorous 
rise. NSgabhata IT, son and successor of Vatsarnja, once more tried 
to consolidate the I ratihiii a power in older to make another trial of 
strength with the PtVas. Before actually taking the fiield, he came 
to a close understanding with the kings of Siudhit, Andhra, 
Vidarbha and Kalinga' thus making a strong confederacy of states 
which, as Dr. Majnmdar points out, “formed a central belt right 
across the country l^ounded in the east by the empire of the Pains 
and on the south 1>\ that of the R * tuikfltns ” Thus strengthening 
his position, Nlgabhala II most piobablv first directed his atten- 
tion to his eastei it i ival and defeated Caki avuriha, Dharnuipalft’s 
nominee on the thioiie ot Kanatii. This v\as nothing but a challange 
to the suzerainty of Dliai map da and necss^aiilv brought him oil 
the field. This fight between N igablnda 1 1 and DhnVnmpfMa for 
the overlordship of northern India was one of the most fiercely 
contested battles of the pciicd and in all probability both the 
parties were equally matched. The epigraphic records of the 
vassals of the I ratihiii as claim victoiies over the Cauda emperor, 
implying that they followed Nagalliata in his campaign. In an 
inscription of Avantivaiman II, great grandson of VfthukadhaVala 
and a feudatory of Mahendiapnla, it has been claimed thrft Viihuktf- 
dhavala defeated in battle king Dhaima who may be id tnti fled' with 
Dharamapala. Again, fiom the Catsu inscription of Biilfiditya it is 
known that Sahkaiagana, the Cuhilot prince, conquered Bhafa, 
king of the Cauda count! \, and made a present of his kingdom to 
his oveTlord.^ It is known from the Jodhpur inscription of Batlka 

1. El, XVIII. pp. 101 ff ; JDL, X, p. 38 

2. El, IX. pp. 2 ff. 

3. Dr. Majunidar lias adduced good reasons to prove that Bhata refers 
Dliarmapala and the overlord to Nagabliata II. Op. Cit. Also see I HQ. IX*, pp, 

479 flf. 
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that hi* father Kakka won distinction by fighting with the 
Ggtujas at Mudgagiii 1 

Though no details regarding the preparations of Dharmapala 
fie known, yet from the nature of the \ ast and elaborate prepara- 
tions of his rival from every possible quarter and from the descrip- 
tion of the array of the mighty hosts of the lord of Vanga in the 
Oawalior pra£asti, it can be presumed that the Pala emperor must 
have equipped himself fully well to meet the formidable enemy. 
If Kakka’s fight with the Gaud as refers to Nagabhata II’s fight 
with DhaimapaJa, the Iialihaias adtanced as far as Mongyr and 
the \ictory of this *e\e-e Latl e was aho on then side. But the 
Victory , so st-enrouslv and \alliantl> won, could not offei to the 
Pratihaia king the desired oieiloidship Once moie the Ra^tiaku- 
tas under Goviuda III appealed on the scene and the Radhanpur 
plates recoid that the 1 1 all In. a king “m fear lanished no body 
knew withei”. Go\mda III o\en an the I latihaia tei iitony and 
advanced as far as t le Himala\as. The Fanjan p'ates infoiin us that 
Dharmapala and Chak ay udha sublimed to tie Ristiaknta mo- 
naich of then own accoid In the Nilguud insciiption it is men- 
tioned that Go\mda III fetleied the people ot Gau^a ’ Mr. R I). 
Bauer ji suggested from this thac Dharmapala and Chakrayudha 

1. It appears that the J dhpur insciiption of Bauka is dated in Samvat 4, 
and it la dated m his legnal >ear and not in V E 894, as Dis Bliandarkar and 
f&ajumdar read it ( El XVIII, p 99) K ihka father of Biuka had another son 
Qatped Kakkuka whose Ghatnala insciiption is dated in V S 918-861 A D 
There is no reason to take, as Mr R D Bsueiji does the Jodhpur inscrip- 
tion later than the Gliatiyala inscription, n >r can we accept his opinion that 
Kakka, father of Bauka and Kakkuka cannot Le regaided as a contemporay of 
^ilgahhata II and Dharmapala If it is not accepted that Kakka fought for 
*NSgabhata II, he must have fought for Bhoja as there is no evidence to show 
that R&mabhadra, the immediate successor of Nagabhata II, could advance 
to Mudgagin to fight with the PSlas It u also not likely, as wt shall 
presently see, that in, the first part of the 9th century Bhoja could 
fight with De\apaja at Mudgagin, Thus it is quite reasonable to hold that 
mlfc* fought for Nagabhata II against Dharmapala *0BORS,’ 192*. pp. 
4fl& m 

EX, VI. p 10$. 
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invoked the assistance of Go\inda III against Nagabhata II. 
Though it cannot be definiteh ascertained, it seems quite probable 
that DhaTmapala after his defeat b\ Ndgabhata II did not risk 
another encounter with the R&strakntas and thought it wise to 
submit to Gounda III 1 Prom a compnrision of the Warn and 
Radhanpur grants the northern invasion of Govinda III can be 
assigned to the period between 807 and 808 A D. It is therefore 
clear that the reverses of Dharmaplla must have taken place before 
that date 

Dharmapdla one of the greatest kings of the Pala dynasty 
and takes an honourable place among the great kings known to 
Indian historv He assumed the highest imperial titles of those 
da\s, vi/ Paramabhattlr aka, Pnamtsvara and Mahtirajadhiraja, 
while his father was st\ led onh Mali nlj idlnaTjt * His name and 
fame was not confined within his kingdom The Gu/rat poet 
Soddhala of the eleventh centim calls him Ottar apathasvffmm. 
He assumed the title \ lkrann ila cither to signalise his might or 

1 Mr N N Das Gupta tried to piove with considerable foice of 
arguments that (I) tlicic was an encounter between DharniapUla and Govmda 
III and (2) this was anteri >i to the defeat inflicted by Niigabhata II ( JBORS 
XII p St>t ) As regai <ls the fust p nit in the S mj in plates it is fraid that 
Dhaimapjla and C ikilvudli 1 volunt mlv submitted ti Govinda Ill's piowess 
The possessi m of the Gittgts xud the \ unutu \ illev ill uled t » in the Baroda 
plates of Karkir ij i II dots not set m to im in pci nunc nt occupation In course 
of Ins northern campaign up to the Him >la\ is he must h i\e for the time being 
occupied s ime p ntioii of the G ingt s v ilk v llie lei iti m between Dhatma* 
pala and Govinda III nuv not hive lcm one of aimt ibility but it is likely 
that the former did not usk a b ittle with the Rlsfiukaias ( if we interpret in 
the light of the Rls^rakuta i cords ) If tbeie have been in> alliance between 
them against Nag ibhata II is lias been suggested by R I) Baneijee it seems 
from the evidence of the Nilgund inscription that the position of Dharmapfila 
was an infeiior one As legaids the second point Mi Das Gupta's assertion 
is based on the lOtli verse of the Gwilior piasasti We prefei Dr Majumdar e 
translation It must be pointed out that m the S uflan plates the submisaion 
of Dharma aud Cakrayudha has been mentioned after the defeat of 
NSgabhata II 

2 Khalimpur plate* 

6 
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to commemorate the foundation of the Yikrama&lft monastery. 
The Soniapivrl-mah YvihTra 7 also owed its origin to the great Pala 
king. The second ver*>e of the Bhagalpur plate of NarayapapSla 
records certain facts vvnich throw light on his administration and 
the liberality of the man himself, and these seem to be corroborated 
by other sources too. Though himselt a devout Buddhist, he was 
Very particular in following the policy that his subjects should be 
governed in accordance with their respective sistric rules. This 
is alluded to in the 5th verse of the Monger plate of his soil. That 
this tolerance was not a thing to be boasted of in the pra^astis 
is attested by the Mahabodhi inscription or Ktsa\a prasasti of the 
26th year of Dharinap ila’s reign, which tecoids the setting up of 
a Caturmukha-linga of Mahadeaa in the gieat Buddhist hoh place. 
It is further recorded in the Bhagalpur p’ate that incidence of his 
taxation was equitable and just. Mam kings sought his protecting 
shelter which lie gladly accorded to them/ The defeated kings 
were not uprooted but reinstated on their thrones and a friendly 
policy was adopted towaids them. It is no wonder that a monarch 
with such brilliant achievements to his credit, whose government 
wa^ based on so just and benign principles, shouM win the love 
and respect of all classes ol his sublets. Ilis comt-poeE records 
that his praises were sung by the cowherd bo\s, hermits, village 
folk, traders and the rich alike. He ruled at least for 32 years. 

' It is known from the Khalimpur plate that the crown prince 
'TribhuVatiapala was the dntaka of that giant. Most probably he 
died during the life-time of his father. Dharmapala was succeeded 
by Devapala, his son by the Riistraknta princess Rarmsdevl. 
During the reign of Devapila the Pala arms were crowned 
with success everywhere. It is stated in the Mongyr plate 
that 11 ill course of his dig vi java’ he advanced as far as the 
Vindhyfis and the Kamboja country. This is confirmed by the I3th 

1. Vide Ante 

2. Mongyr plate, Vs. 8. 

3. Khalimpur plate, Vs, 18. 
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verse of the Badal Pillar inscription where DevapHla's victories in 
the Vindhvffs and Kamboja countrv have been alluded to. It seems 
that he fought with the Riistrakcitas during the interregnum and 
the period of minor it\ of Amoghavarsa I. It is not preciselv known 
where the Kambojas lived at this time. 7 Thus the statement in 
the Badal Pillar inscription that bv the wise counsel and policy of 
his minister the whole tract bounded bv the Yindhyas and the 
Himalayas and by the eastern and western seas paid tribute to 
Devapala was not a mere political exaggeration but an actual fact. 

These achievements in the said prasasti ha\e been attributed 
to Darbhaplni, but.it is also stated therein that b\ the policy and 
counsel of Keilai aniKra (who also served Jkvapula) the ( laiitja king 
“eradicated the race of the I'tkalas, humbled the pride ol the 
Hunas and shatteied the conceit of Jhriv id a and Gurjara kings.” 
It seems that the victories and siipreman won during the first paTt 
of his reign were challenged, and DcvapSla had to undertake 
another expedition to euib their power and maintain l’ala .supre- 
macy. That the two rival po\\f T s the Piatliihrtras and RaHtiakiifas, 
tried to assert their power is also hinted at in their own records, 
though the\ aie 1 * * 4 citipiPouslv silent of their own defeats. The 
(hvalior inscription of Ynilabhntta indicates that Gwalior w r as the 
bomtdaTv of the Prathih na kingdom at the time of Ramabhadra 
and in the earlv part of the reign of Bhoja. The 12th verse of the 
Gwalior prasasti of Bhoja seems to implv that Rrunabhadra freed 
his country from the \oke of foreign soldiers, and, as I)r. 
Majumdar points out, it seems likely that the “band of foreign 
soldiers bv driving whom R imabhadra got back the lost fame be- 
longed to the I iilas, for the other rival power, vi/., the Rilstrakiitas 
are not known to have advanced as far as the Gurjara kingdom at 

1. At tlie time of Asoka the Kambojas weie a Himalayan tiibe in N. W, 

India. It is known fiom the Iidi plate of king N.^apaladeva that there was 

a Kamboja ruling family in south western Bengal in the 10th century. Did 

Pevapala fight with this family or a Himalayan tiibe ? (hi., XXII, pp, 150 ff.) 
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this period. 1 2 ” The evidence of Daulatpura plates and Ghntiyala 
inscription goes to show that some time befoie 843 A. D. the Prati- 
haras under Bhoja made an attempt to reassert theiT power, and 
though it met with some initial success, his power was again 
checked some time before 861 A. D This is in complete agreement 
with what we know from the Pa 1 a records. 

Amoghavar^a I was the Ra^trakuta contemporary of Devapala. 
During the period of his minoiity and anarchy Devap&la victorious- 
ly advanced as fai as the Yindh>as in course of his fiist expedition. 
It is stated in the Sirur* and NPgund giants that the kings of 
Anga, Vanga and Magadha paid homage to Ainoghavar§a, but 
there are reasons to hold that the Rastrakatas advanced through 
Orissa after the conquest of Vengi. 3 •Amoghavarsa finally crushed 
the power of the Vengi ruleT Vija>adit\a II sometime before 866 
A. D., the date ot the issuing of the Sinit gTants. It seems, there- 
fore, that the R^frakuta invasion of Bengal should be placed after 
860 A. D., and that Devapala defeated the R&^trakutas sometime 
before that date in course of his second expedition, when Amogha- 
var§a was perhaps # engaged in wars with his Guzrat cousins and in 
putting down risings of the tebellious chiefs. 

It is not known who was the contemporary Utkala king 
defeated by DevapSla. 4 The conquest of the Utkalas is corrobora- 
ted by the BhagalpuT plate in which it is recorded that Jayapsla, 
cousin and general of Devapala, drove away the Utkala king from 
the throne. Huijamandala in northern Malwa has been mentioned 
in an inscription of the Paramara king Vakpati-MuHja * The 
Bhagalpur plate also records that JayapSla defeated the king of 

1. Dr. Majumdar, Op Cit. 

2. El , VII, pp 104-5 

8. The Rastrakatas and their times, pp 76, 84 A inarch through 
Bagelkhand and Bihar without coming into serious conflicts with the rising 
power of the Pratiharas binder Bhoja does not seem likely. The Ra^raktlpi 
grants do not indicate that Amoghavarsa I marched against Bhoja. 

4 . The king of Utkala may be a member of the Klara f am ily, 
jk BL»XZII f p. m 
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Prfigvotisa (Kamampa). The KSmariipa king defeated bv Javapttla 
was most probabh Haijaravarman whose Te/pur rock inscription 
is dated in 829 A. D., or his successor \ anam^la. 7 

The Naianda inscription of the d9th ^ar of Devapala reveal 
the fact that theie was constant intercourse between the Pala king- 
dom and the Indian colonies m the Pacific Ocean, specialty Java and 
Sumatra The object of the inscription was to giant fi\e villages foi 
the upkeep of the Buddhist monasten built b\ the Sailendia king 
Balaputradeva of SuvarnadMpa and Ya\ad\ipaat the instance of 
his mother Taradevi. He requested DeAaplla to giant the income 
of five villages for Its maintenance. Thi* leijuest was gladh and 
readily complied wnth, thus showing that his wide chanties com- 
pared with those of Bali, Kama and \ lkianilditA a were not \ague 
flattery of the court poet * This leligious contact must ha\e 1 een 
accompanied b> brisk commercial aetiAit\, as the testimonies of 
Fa hien, I tsing and other Chinese HaAclleis point to such a state 
of things even before the rise of the Pallas. 

The histoTA of the Palas at the height of their powei remains 
incomplete without some reference to the part plaAed by \ akpa'a 
and Ja\apnla, and Garga and Darbhapam. We learn from the 
Bhagalpur plate that Vakpnla was to Dhamtpala what tyak^maua 
was to Ramacandra, at d this able and trusted brother was mainly 
responsible for his conquests. Again, DeAapSla owed many of his 
victories to the consummate gem Talship of Ja\ap5la The Badal 
or Garmja pillar inscription mfoi ms that the Brahmana minister 
Garga was to Dharmaplla what Brhaspati was to Indra, and it was 
through his counsel that Dhaimap&la, lord of the east, became the 
master of the west also. No less helpful weie the services of 
DaTbhapSni and Kadarann^ra Darbhap^oi’s policy brought the 
tract between the Himalayas add the Vmd>5s undeT Devapala, and 
KedaramiSra’s advice was responsible for his victories over the 
Utkalas, Hu\ias, Dravidas and Gurjaras. The successes of Dharma- 

1 DH pp 244-45 

2. Mon^yr plate M 
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pala and Devapala were no doubt to a certain extent due to their 
own abilities and personality. But the way m which bold claims 
have been made in the Bhagalpur grant and in the Badal pra^asti 
reflects no mean credit on the successful generalship of V&kpala 
and Ja> npfl T a, veterans of many battle-fields, and the competent 
ministers like Garga, Darbhap^ni and Kedarasamisra/ shrewd in 
diplomacy and wise in counsel. 

The dataka of the Mongyr plate was the crown prince Rajya- 

pala, but Devapala was succeeded by Yigrahapala. The Badal 

inscription place i hdraplla between Devapala and N vrayanapala, 

/ 

and then efore it can be accepted that SQiaja^a was a viinda of 
Vigrahaplla I. The relation of VigiahapiVa with Devapala cannot 
be ascei tained, and the opinions of the scholars arc divided on this 
point. The Bhagalpur p*ate after describing the achievements of 
DharmapftJa introduces his brother Vakpala and states that 
from him (‘tasmat’) was born Jayapala (\ s. 4 & 5). In the next 
verse Devapala has been described as'pnrvaja’ referring to Jayap’tla. 
Mr. A. K. Maitra interpreted the word to mean elder brother and 
took Devapala and JavapZih as brothers. It ma\ be said that the 
word ‘ptirvaja’ does not necessarily mean elder brother and may 
also mean ‘elder in age’. If strict Sanskrit giammar is to be 
followed, ‘from him’ refers to the immediate preceding noun i.e., to 
Vakpftla and in that case Jayapa’a is to be regarded as the sou of 
Vakpala. Again, in the sixth verse the achievements of Jayapala 
on behalf of Devapala have been recorded, and in the next verse it 


1. The question as to whether Kedaiamisia was the minister of 
Devapala or Suiapala is not so difficult to answer as it appeals to be. The 15th 
verse makes him a ministei of Siiraprda But in the ISth \erse the conquest 
of a Gaudesvara over Oiissa. KamaiGpa, the iluriis, Dravidas and Gurjaras lias 
been attributed to his counsel. It does not seem that Surapala had such 
unilitary success. Devapala enjo>ed a long reign (at least of 39 years). 
Nothing specifically has been said of DarbliapHni’s sou S jmesvara who most 
probably died at a compratively young age. It is therefore quite possible 
{hat both DarbhapSgi and Ins grandson Kedaraipisra served Devapala. * 
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is said that fTom him was bom \ lgi ihapali If stuet grammar 
is to be followed in this c\se, ‘ftom him it lets to De\aplla, lmt it 
must be said that in the sixth ^ise DtaapTla has been incidenlalh 
mentioned and the m un theme of tilt \eise was the exploits of 
Ja\apala Di Horuile wiott in the Ceiiteuai\ Re\ lew of the 
Asiatic Societ\ of Bengal*, “It set ms tltai fiom this { \mgachi) 
grant that \ lgi ihapjTla w is not i nephew but a son of I)e\ apala, 
fot the pi onoun ‘his son (tat sumih) must re lei to the lieaiest 
pi ecedtng noun which is IK\ ip~la In the Bhagalpw giant this 

reference is obscured tin ou^h the intei pohtion of an immediate 
• % 

|\ ersc in piaise of Jn'vapiili which mikes it ippe u is tl \ igrahaplla 

wtTe a son of Javapila .Mi \ K M uti i iceepted this Mew and 

w ent so fai as to 1 Untif\ R"p ap il 1 the d it ika of the Mong\ i gi ant, 

with \ igrihapn i or sin ip il i kielhoin w is ot opinion that 
\ lgi ihaplla w is tlie son of Juipila md n indson of V ikpiila, 
and R I) Banericc tccepted this \iew In all fairness, the fpie*- 
turn should be kept open md two genealogies aic possible The 

1 \ppc»h\ IT p > 0(1 2 ( m 1 tkkh nil til p M7 fn 

a i i vnr \ppc n lix ) 17 4 hi p 218 

r > ( 1 ) < > y ill 

I 1 

T)h inn ip il \ \ ikp il i 

! 1 

I I J O ip il 1 

Tubhuv map il 1 I)o mill 

I 

I I 

R ij\ ip il 1 \ 1^1 ih ip il 1 

I 

N 11 n 111 i| tl i 
(b) ( op il 1 

I 

I l 

Dliai 111 ip il i Vikpili 

, 1 , 

Inbhuv m ipila Iie\ ap il i • Ji>aj)»la 

Rijjapali Vigr ihapuht 


NarSyan ipala 
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most important point in the controversy is that three is no mention 
of Vakpala and Javaplla in the grants of DharmapSla and Devapala, 
whereas in the grants of subsequent Pa la kings the victories of 
those two reigns have been asciibed to Vakpala and Jayapala. Al- 
though it may be argued that the praises of Vakpala and Jayap&la 
in the public records might have made them popular heroes and 
that after their death the subsequent Pala kings did not feel jealous 
to give due credit' to the two distinguished generals of their own 
family, yet the way in which the names of Vakpala and JayapSla 
hpve been intioduced cannot be overlooked, and it suggests that 
Vigrahapala and NTiayar.iapala were probably directly connected 
with them and not with Dharmaplla and Devapala. 

Dr H. C. Ray 7 suspects the likhhood of a palace revolution 
in the case oi the accessions of Devapala and Vigialiapnla I. It 
may be pointed out that there is not the slightest hint in the P5la 
records of a palace revolution or fratricidal war. The same scholar 
admits that Devapala succeeded peacefully, as the evidence of the 
Mongyr plate is definite and clear (v. 12). His son RajyapSla was 
alive at the time of the issue of the Mongyr plate of his 33rd Teg- 
nal year, but the ‘dfilaka' of the NManda grant of the 39th year 
was B ilavarman, the lord of the VySgratl-maridala. It seems that 
Rljyapfila died by this time during the life time of his father and 
the same was perhaps the case with Tribhuvanapala, brother of 
Devapala, and the ‘dtltaka’ of the Khalimpur grant of 32nd year of 
Dharmapala’s reign. 

The short reign of Vigrahapala I was not without political 
significance. The king of Anga, Vanga and Magadha who paid 
homage to Amoghavar^a I was very likely Vigrahapala I, as it 
ba$ already been pointed out that the Ra^frakuta invasion took 
place after 850 A. D. The acceptance of an ascetic life by him by 
shirking all responsibilities to his son might have been due to 
defeats by the foreign invaders and humiliation consequent theTeon 
It cannot be deaTly stated whether Vigrahapala I suffered defeats 
1. JMfc, I* py. 29®. 296 
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at the hands of Bhoja, though the probability is strongly so. The 
Pala records are significantly silent over the Pratihfira invasions 
of the time. But the gradual extension of the PratihSra empire 
at the cost of the P5las can no longeT be doubted. Bhoja, like bis 
grandfather, made extensive preparations in his Bengal campaign. 
It is known from the Kalha plates of Socjhadeva that the Kalcuri 
chief GugSmbodhideva who ruled in Kftlafijara got some territories 
from Bhoja and took away the fortune of Gaucja by a warlike ex- 
pedition. 1 The evidence of the Benares and Bilhari inscriptions* 
has been generally construed to imply that Bhoja was most pro- 
bably assisted by the Kalacuri king Kokkaladeva against the Pfilas. 
After the publication of the Amoda plates’ that view is perhaps 
to be changed, and it seems that Kokkaladeva I raided Vafiga on 
his own account most probablv during the reign of VigrahapSla I 
or that of his successor. 

Though no record has \et come to light to show the subju- 
gation of Magadha and adjacent countries by Bhoja, the discovery 
of the inscriptions of the early part of the reign of his son 
Maliendrapala and the absence of Pala records in that region 
indicate that the expansion of the PratihSra power over Magadha 
might have taken place in the reign of Bhoja. In the 7th and 9th 


1. El VII p 80 2 Ibid II pp 297 802. 

8, Ibid, XIX, pp 7ff The Bilaliau inscription states that Kokkaia con* 
quered the whole earth by planting Bhojade\a and Krsnarftja as his columns 
of fame in the north and south lespectivelj, who were to be identified with 
the Pratihara king Bhoja I ( c.836 90 a.d ) and the Runtrakfita king Krsga II 
( c.78-915 A.D. ). Kokkaia was the father-in-law of the latter and may be 
assigned to the first part of the latter half of the ninth century. The Benares 
plates inform that Kokkaia granted freedom from fear to Bhoja, Ballabharflja 
Srl-Harpa, king of Citrakflta and the king Safikaragaga. It is known from the 
Amoda plates that he raided the treasuries of Kargata, Vafiga, Gurjara, Kofi* 
kaga and Sak§mbhari king and also those born <jf the Turagka and Raghtt 
fam ilies. The king of Kargata and the king, born of the Raghu family, have 
been identified with Krega it and Bhoja i respectively ( See XHQ, xxx, p, 182 flf.) 
This goea against the view that Kokkaladeva helped Bhoja. 

7 
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•years of the reign of NSravanapnla the Pala sway was acknow- 
ledged in Gaya, and his Bhagalpur giant was issued m his 17th 
regnal year from Mongvr, and it seems that Magadha was included 
in the PSla empire in c. 880 A. I). Bhoia died m c.890 A.D. The 
evidence of the Ram-Ga\a, Guneiia and Itkliauii inscriptions* goes 
unmistakably to show that some poition of Magadha was included 
in the Pratih’lra empire in the last decade of the 9th centur\ . The 
discovery of the Paharpur pillai inscription of the 5lh \ear of the 
reign of MahendrapMa shows further evpansion of the Piatihara 
power. It is quite likeh that the PratihTias adxanced along the 
northern bank of the Ganges and occupied the*\ei> citadel of the 
PSUas. Thus in the long sti uggle with the Piatihlias the PHas 
were ousted for the time being from then ‘jinakibhu’ Yaiendil. 
There is nothing to be wondered at how the name of Maheiulia- 
pala has been included b\ the Tibetan liistoiian Tli matha in the 
list of the kings of Magadha and Gauda. It is known fiom theCatsu 
inscription'' that the Gulnlot king Guhila II, son of Harsaraja, 
‘defeated the Gauda king and levied tubules fiom punces in the 
ea#t. Harsarftja w*as a contempoiat \ of Bhopi, and his son tlieie 
fore maj' be regarded as a contempoian of Maliendiapila. This 
Guhilot family was a loval feudator\ one and luuleied \aluable 
services to the Pratihaias. Another invasion that took place 
about this time was b\ the Rastrakuta king Kisna II who, after 
defeating a Gurjara king, raided Gauda, Anga, Kalinga and 
Magadha 4 . Kr?na II ascended tne throne in c.880 A.I)., and as he 
was engaged in the first part of his leign with the Yeiigi ruler and 
with, the Pratihara emperor Bhoja, his expedition in the east w T as 
probably undertaken towards the close of the 9th or beginiug of 
(19th century. 

'It is not known how long the Pratihara occupation of 
~Mag&dha and northern Bengal lasted. In the 54th \ear of NSrfi- 


1. The plated have been published in The Pftlas of Eengal ’ 
a. AS1R, 1927-8* pp. 101 ft. 3. HI, Xir, p 11. 

4 . W., Vt p. 191. Ibid., ?v, p. 287. 
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yagapSla ( i.e., about the second decade of the 10th century ) an 
image was set up at Nllandi which goes to show that south-eastern 
Magadha was under the Pfilas. Inscriptions of Raj\apala* and 
Gopnla II ha\e been found at Nllandi, Bodh-Ga\a, and in northern 
Bengal. Alto 1 thedeitliof Mahendi aplla the Pratihitra empire 
began to In enk up The Rlsliakutas under India III dealt a 
crushing blow to thcPiaiih nas m c.91tf A. I)., and it is not unlikely 
that the Pilbis mndit ha\e attempted dining this truobled time of the 
Pratihnas to nco\ei some of then lost possessions. It must be 
noted that no lecoid <>l the Pilis fioni the time of Nlrl\ anaplla 
to Malnpila I 'botfi i'mIiisiu! has \t»l been found in northern 
Beliai. The P i la kingdom was lonsideiabh ledueed during the 
weak mles ol \igiihapda I, X ti i> auaplla, Ripapala, Gopala It 
and \igiahap i II, and dining then leigns mam foreign invaders 
took the oppoi tumt\ of < amnig on then depiedations in Bengal. 
It is known I min two Kalatitii insniptions that the Cedi king 
Vmai ija I m<l his son Taksmanai ija m\ade<l Gauda and Vahglla 
respectiMb. \maiapi 1 was the 1 ithei in law of Amoghavar^a III, 
the Ristrakuti king, whose icign comniuued m e. 93ft A. 1). 
Theiefoic Vmai i,.i I and his son seem 1o hate reigned in the first 
halt of the !<>th etnltiM, whose P da c onleiupoi at ies w f ere probably 
Rijt ap'ila and (xop da II. Nmmij.i I cairied on lauls on many 
count! its tai and ik n, m/ , (Witch, Karn ita, I/ita, Kasinlra and 
Kahuga. T, iksman u ipi defeated tlie Vangalas, PlnqKfts, Ourjaras 
and Kfismna. Nor w is the othei cent] al Indian power sitting 
inactive. The khaiuiaho msciiptioii' of Candella Yasovarman, 
dated in 9ft4 A. I)., mfoims us that he defeated the king of Gaiuja. 
Another Khaiuiaho nisei lption, dated in 1001 A I)., records that 
the wives of the kings of K/ifiohi, Andhra, R'Ujha and Anga lingered 
in the pi i son of his son Phangadcva. 

1 IA., 1918. p PI 

2 Recenth a pi ite of Gopala II ha* been found in the Malda district, 
( Bharata\ ai sa ), 134b B S , Suoaiia i*aue, p 274 

3. HI , II. p 297, Billuui and Goliarwa plates . 'Ibid , XT. XI> p* 142 

4. El., I. p 129 5. Ibid. 



CHAPTER IV 

The Pala Dyna*ty ( Continued ) 

The Pslas must have been passing theiT most critical clays in 
in the 10th century. It seems now certain that in south-eastern 
and south-western Bengal two independent kingdoms were estab- 
lished by the Candras and Kambojas* respectively. The evidence 
of the Dmajpur pillar inscription goes to show that the Palas were 
dispossessed of Varendra by a Kamboja chief who styled himself 
GaudSdhipa.® Palaeogiaphically this record is to be assigned 
to the period between 950 1050 A D. Most probably this 
king belonged to the Kamboja famdy of the Irda plate of 
Nayapaladeva. The Bangar grant of Mahlpala I records that he 
recovered his paternal throne which was occupied by a usurper 
( pitryatfa rSijyam anadmkrta ) who is to be identified with the 
Kamboja king of Gaucja. How Mahlpala I recovered the paternal 
thTQpe from him still remains unknown. 

With the accession of Mahlpala I there seems to have been a 
revival of the Pala power. The Baghaura image inscription shows 
that Samata^a was included within his kingdom in his third 
regnal year. 1 2 * The Imadpur image inscription goes to 
show that northern Bihar was under his possession. 4 If the 
date Samvat 1076 of the colophon of the Ram£ya$a is to be 
referred to the Vikrama era, it seems that Mahlpala I came into 
conflict with Kalacuri Gaflgeyadeva, though it has been doubted by 

1, See Infra , Chapter V 

2. We agree with Dr R, C Majumdar that the expression *'Kttnja» 
raghatavar$ejm * of the inscription is to be taken as an epithet of Gen^apati 
and not as a chronogram to mean 888, which is to he referred t<? the Saks era. 
dee M VaAgavani,** 1380 B S ,* p, $50 , £1 . p 243. 

8. El. XVII, p.858. 

4. 2A*» XIIVi p. 160, 
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some scholars.* It is stated in the Goharwa plates that GSHgeya- 
deva conquered as far as the sea of Utkala and vanquished the king 
of A&ga which was included within Malilpftla’s kingdom. The most 
formidable invasaion during his reign was fTom the south. It is 
known from the Tiruinalai rock inscription of Rftjendracola that 
in c. 1325 A. P. his general defeated Mahlpnla.* 

Mahipftla’s foreign policy has been severely criticised bj^ 
Messrs R. P. Chanda 7 and R. D. Banerjee/* because he did not join 
the -rulers of northern India against the Muslims. The learned 
author of ‘Gaudar&jftmbV observes that Mahlpftla, like the emperor 
A^oka after the Kalfnga war, sheathed liis sword and devoted all 
his eneregies to pious and religious works after the recovery of 
northern Bengal from the Kanihojn chief. Like all historical 
comparisons it is far from being exact and it is also a mis-statement 
of facts. With am stretch of historical imagination Malilpftla I 
cannot be compared with the great Maitrva emperor either in 
power and prestige or in religious and moral fervour. R. D. 
Banerji remarks that Mahlpftla could not make common cause with 
other kings because of his envy and religious bigotry. Mahlpftla, 
a devout Buddhist though he was, granted a village in the PuitcjTa- 
vardhana-bhttkti to the excellent IViahinanaBhaUaputra KTtffl&ditya* 
£arcnan in the 9th >ear of his reign, atul many Brahmanical gods 

1. The colophon was copied in Sam \«t 1076 when Tlrabhukti wa» ruled 
over by “MaharajadhitajA Pumoaloka Sonmxams >dbh.ua Oaudadhvaja Srlmad 
Gftngeyadeva.” Bendall teferied the date to the Vikmma era and identified 
the king with Kalacuri Oangcjadeva Objections have been raised by Sylvain 
T^evi and Mr. R P Chanda (summaiised in IUQ , 1931, pp. 079 ff). But 
they do not seem to be veiy stiong in \iew of the evidence of the Goharwa 
plates. Dr. R. C. Majumdai suggests that the date 1076 is to be referred to 
the Saka era and the king is to be identified with Gangeyadvea, successor of 
Nftnyadeva on the throne of Mithilu. This solves all difficulties, no doubt, but 
it must be said that the facsimile has not been published and therefore cannot 
be palaeographically examined. The date of the colophon rests on a statement 
of Bendall who examined it in Nepal. See IIIQ. , XII, pp. 469 ff. 

2. KI, IX., pp. 282-33 ' also see Chapter V. 

B r Gattdardjam&ia, p. 41. BI, p. 256. 
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and goddesses were installed in his reign. The charge of bigotry 
ha^ no basis at all, as it is dispro\ed both b> official and private 
Records. His reign cannot in an} sense be called a period of mili- 
tary mactnit} and lehgious asceticism He was beset with diflL 
cttlties from the v ery beginning of his rugn He had to tecover 
the paternal throne from a nsnipei The Candias weie carving 
out a kingdom in eastern Bengal and his su/ciamt\ was acknowledg 
ed in that region The Cedis under C,ifige\ade\a weie making 
great strides in the east and most piobabh Mnhp da had to fight 
With hi n If the exploits of Mali isi\ igupta \ n iti, the SomavamsI 
king of Kosala, as cl esc n bed in his VI nanj i Mui \ c li ntei, ne to * e 
behe\ed in its entiietx, he seems to have invaded Ciaiula Ridha 
and Vanga during Mahinlla s it i^n He h id not onh to lc estab 
lish the Plki power but also to cosohdate it which w as tottering 
during the itign of his fathei It will be in an lelnonism to judge 
the foreign poticv of M ilnp il i in the li^ht of 1 itei histoi\ 01 of 
modern times If he did not entangled hnnselt in the tuimoil of 
noitheiu Indian politics bee utse of the unlimited habilit\ imohed 
in that course of ictton uid adopted the pohev of ‘safet\ fust, it 
Shows his foresight md iiohtical sagieit\ His position w is weak 
in ow r n territorv and his kingdom was vulneiable fiom everv 
^natter. When dangers came fiom unexpected quarters, his energ> 
and resources were spent in repelling them If his lesources 
were spent in cheeking the Muslim limasions the Plla kingdom 
might have ended with the shock of the Cola invasion, and anarch} 
and discorder, previous to the use of the PMas, might have been 
the result. 

The restoration of the PiTla power bv MahlpMa I and the 
stability of political power over noitheiu Bengal and Magadha 
made their influence felt m other spheres also In the 11th }ear 
of his reign one BMftditv a, an emigrant from Kau^mbl and an 
fnh&bitanf of Tiladhaka ( modem Telnra ), rebuilt a temple at 

X JBORfl. II pp. 45 If for Ins date see DII, 1, pp 401 ff Dr. Ray 
assigns to the first quaiter ot the 11th century 
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Nalauda, which wa<? burnt down b\ a conflagration.* SthirapRla 
and Vasantaplla, two biothcis of Malilpala, re^toicd DhaTtna- 
njika and Suigidhai nncakia and bmll the temple of Gapdha* 
kifli at Sirnatha in 102b A. I) Mam linpoi taut tanks in northeTii 
Bengal aie associated with Ins name .Ml these must have made 
him ier\ popular and his name is pet Imps still lemembeied in the 
populai sauiu r that M.ilupilas piaisc i^ to to be sung when 
husking the paddx . lie w is succeeded In his son N«n apilla 

Aftei the tall of tlie Piatihuas, the kalacuiis were the most 
acti\e enemies ot the P ills The illusions kokkala, YmarRja, 
haksnun n i| i and GliVcs idc\ i line ahe*i<l\ been leferred to. 
The kahumi powei lose to it s height iindei Kama, son of 
G iiigex adc\ i, ind most ol llu conUnipoim northern Indian 
kings felt the biunt of his powei The Tibetan biographer 7 * of 
Atu\ Siiiumi Dipuikni molds the uicditation ol hostilities 
that ensued between \ in ap ila uul kiini. II the Tibetan account 
is to be beliex cd in its cutm t\ tlu Kalicmi aum was successful 
at hist md besieged the hols cits of ( > i\ i but was ultimately 
defeate 1 In the P tl i unis Time is nothing improbable in the 
account th it altei hostilities i tie its w is In ought about through 
the good olhee > ol the gi e it Buddhist patriaii h. With the excep* 
turn of the aitieles of food tli it weie ck slimed at the time of 
wai, all othei thnigs weie either icstoied to oi compensated for. 
The Cleats concluded bs Alisa seems to haae pio\ed to be a 
truce. The eudence ol the Paikoie image inscription' and 
of the ‘Rliiiac.nit j goes to show that a second campaign against 
the Palas was unde rt ikeii In Kami In this expedition Karna 
advanced as far as Paikjre ( in the Birbhuni district ) and set up a 

1 J \SB 1908 pp 100-7 l* md ilekliam“ill p 103 

2 ASIR, 19)3 4 p 222 \I , XIV, p H-) Giu lolekh imlll, p 104 

3 Gaud u a jam 717 p 104 MUiismtosa m pinajpur, Mahipaiera Dighi 

( tank ) in Bogra and in Murtdiidabad 

4 JBTS , I, p 9 5 ASIR . 1921-22, p 78 

6 Rlmacanta 1/9 
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column there perhaps as a mark of his victorious march, where 
an ima$e was carved by a ceriain sculptor by the order of the 
Cedi king. Karla’s invasion of Bengal has also been alluded to in 
the Bheraghat inscription of Ahlar,i5devF and in the Karanabel 
inscription of Jayashmia* It is stated in the ‘RSmacarita’ that 
Vigrahapala III, son and successor of Nayapsla, though he defeated 
Kar^ia, did not uproot him and that Karla’s daughter Yauvana4rl 
was married to him. It is difficult to believe that the Cedi king 
who carried extensive conquests far and wide was compelled to 
give his daughter in marriage with Vigrahapala. In the height of 
his power he overran the whole of northern India, but in the 
latter part of his reign he suffered many defeats. From various 
sources comes the story of his defeats by Candella Kirtivarman, 5 
ParainSra Udayaditya 4 and Cffhikva Somesvara.' 1 It is known from 
the ‘Prabodha-caudroclaya’ that Karima first almost annexed the 
Candella kingdom during the weak ruie of Devendravarman, but 
the same drama records how his brother Klrtivarraaq with the help 
of his Brahmana minister Gopala restored the Candella kingdom 
after vanquishing Karna’s power. Faced in the south and west by 
the Calukyas and the Paramaras, the rising power of the Candellas 
was still a greater danger to the power ofKarpa. It is therefore 
quite possible that the motive behind this matrimonial alliance with 
Vigrahapala III was a lasting peace with the PSlas. 

The ‘Vikramahkacarita’ which narrates the exploits and mili- 
tary expeditionsof VikramffdityaVI, son of Caltikyaking Somesvara 
I, records that when a Yuvaraja, VikramSditya made a raid on 
Gau<Ja and KBLmarupa.* 7 It is stated in the inscriptions of the reigns 
of Somesvara I, 7 Somesvara II s ' and VikramSditya VI* that the 

1. E.I. ii, p. 11. 2. ia.. xvn, p. 217. 

S. «t., p. 222; Prabodha-candrodaya, pp. 11, 12, 14. 

4. «!., ll, p. 185. ‘ 

5. *tJber das bebender ^aina monchs Hemacandra’ by George Bnhler, p. 60; 

IA., V, p. 917, Vikram&ftkadevacarita. 

0* Ibid. 7. RI.. £V, p, 86. 

Ibid., p. 104. 


8, Ibid., p. 97. 
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Cfilukyas shattered the pride of many countries among whom the 
names of Gauda and Vaiiga occur. The invasion of Some&vara I 
must have taken place before 1053 A D. } because his Mahislinanta 
Bhogadevara§a of the Kelwadi inscription 2 raided Vaiiga and seems 
to have followed him. A*? the invasion of Bengal is mentioned in 
the records of three successive Culukva kings and in the ‘Vikra- 
mliikacarita,’ it is quite possible that there might have been more 
than one Cfllukya invasion in the eleventh centim . 

It is a rare thing in ancient Indian history to have ail account 
of a period from a contempoiarv writer. The ‘R’lmacarita’ bv 
Satidh} akaranandl, the Ydmiki of the Kali Yugu", as he styles 
himself at the end of his woik, describes the achievements and 
glories of the reign of R'ltuajmla who was, m the e\e ol the author, 
the Rama of his age. A gieat poi lion of the work is devoted to 
the account of the struggle for the recoveiv of Varendra bv Rama* 
pnla from the Kaivarta king Blnina. The author’s father PrajS- 
patinandi, was the ‘Samlhivig-Mhika 1 of Ramapnla. S indhyakara- 
nandl therefore must have had a fiist hand knowledge of the Pala 
court and the political vicissitudes of the Pi? las, and in his early 
age he might have witnessed them. His account and specially 
the commentary on his wot k aie, therefore, of unique importance 
for the historv of Bengal in the last hall of the eleventh century. 

The real cause of the Kaivaita revolution is not known. 
VigrahapUla III had three sons, Mahipala II, SQtapSla II and 
RamapSla. Mahipala II succeeded his father to the Hit one. After 
his accession he began to follow an unrighteous course of action 
against the advice of the ministers. ’ Sdrapilla and Rftmapala were 
put into prisons, because it was reported by evil mongers and 
designing men that Rsmapala was respected by * all and would 

1. 'El , ’IV, p 259. 

2. Com. 1/81 Prathamam pflivaiii pitari Vigialiapflla upuate sati Malilpale 
bhrStari ksatnabharam bhubharatii \ibhrati sati anltikarambhaiate anitike 
nttivirudhe arauibhe udyame late sati Mahlpulab sadguijasalyasya 
mantrino gugitatnagutjayan upastambhlra bhatimatradibatgraha^ena. 

8 
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occupy the throne by killing him 1 This apprehension led MahlpSla 
to devise ways and means for the deaui of RSmap’lla who was kept 
in a solitary underground prison * Most probably taking advantage 
of this internal dissension in the loyal family and the general 
discontent thereon, the Kaivarta chief Diwoka raised the standard 
of revolt. MahlpSla suddenly inarched with a hastily collocted force 
to meet the insurgents whose number was increased b\ the combined 
array of the SSmantas of the kingdom Tms was done against the 
express wishes of the ministers and the result was, as the ministers 
foresaw, defeat Mahiplla himself was defeated and killed, and 
Varendia was occupied bv the Kanaita chief 

At the time of the outbieak of the ie\olt SQrapala and 
RSmaplla were in prison It is not known how the\ managed to 
get flee The Rnmacanta does not mention smapala as a king but, 
according to the 13th \erse of the Manahali place, sarapala ruled 
for however short a period it might have been The suspicion of R. 
I) Banerjee 5 that stnaptla was mutdered at the instigation of 
Rffmapttla is unwarranted, as there is not the slightest hint of it 
anywhere The pm pose of the authoi was not to write a dynastic 
history of the latei Pllas but to glorify the achie\emants of 
Ramapala. and his silence o\er bQ ap3la s reign was probabl> due to 
the fact that it was a verv shoit reign m which there was nothing 
worth recoiding It is not known where he ruled and what was 
the boundary of the territory undei him The Kaivartas were in 
possession of Vaiendia, and Diwoka was succeeded by his 
brother Rudoka who was followed bv his son Bhlma It was most 
probably at the time of the unsteady political state that Gau<Ja was 
Invaded by the ParamSra king Laksmadeva, 4 and the invasion of 

1 Com 1/87 Mayinaru khalanum dvanma ayam RSmapaiah k^amodhikari 
sarvas animate tatasca devasyi rljyamgrahisyaiti sucanayS sagkitavipada 
m&masau hamsvatitt satukitavipadyeua tasya bhuvobliartur-Mahlpalasya pra- 
bhutaya vahutaraya mrak*pti prayGktita 4ath> a pi ayogat upayavadha-cestayS 
tatUS tvanakakarenapaune dm gate kam?tlie br&tan RSmapaie rakgutari 

2. 1/33 3 BI , p 280 

4 El , II, p 198 Vs 188 
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northern Bengal by the arinv of a Vang’ila king also took place, in 
course of which the Buddhist teacliei KarupS^rlmitra’s house at 
Soinapura-vihara was set on fire and he was burnt to death . 1 2 * 

Rftmap&la succeeded SQaiplla Mr. A. K. Maitra 5 suggested 
that he passed these da> s in Anga with his maternal uncle 
Mathanade\a. It ma\ be pointed out that an image inscription of 
the second ) ear of Rlmapila* has been found in Bihar. During 
these critical da>s he w r as alwa\s closeted in discussion with his 
ministers and his son Raj\ap’lH m order to arn\e at a decision as 
to the course of action to be taken It was perhaps settled 
that b\ anv liastv tiction the might faie like Mahlpdla, mid he 
foie am action to be taken, it would be wiser to win the confidence 
and active support of the Sunantas To this effect R’lmap’lfa now 
turned his whole attention and he met the important chiefs, 
implored their help and promised them rewatd of money and 
further extension of tcrntoi\ in case of \ictoiv This produced 
the desned effect. The Sunantas were satisfied with his behaviour 
and assurance The right hand man of R Mnup ila in the suppies 
sion of the Kauarta re\olt v\as Rlstiakn(a Mathanadvea who 
with his two sons, K/\hmuadc\a and Su\amade\a, and his nephew 
Sivaraja pla\ed an cffectne p irt in the battle Tne commentary 4 
informs us that Math an ad e\ a defeated the king of Pith! and 
Magadha In the Sarnatlia inscription of K uni uadevl, queen of 
Gffha<Javala GoMiidacandra, it is saul, “in t ne Ga ida country there 
was a priceless wamor with qimer (katujapatika), tins incompar- 
able diadem of the Ksatm as, the Anga king M ah ana/ the venei- 

1 EI XXI pp 97 ru The Nllanrl » insLilption of Vipila4rlmitia 
has been assigned to the middle of the 12th century Karuiasrimitra was 
removed by two generations of tcaclitrs from Vhpul isilmitra 

2 A course of lecture di livertd by Mr A K M utia in the Calcutta 
University on the fall of the Pala empire published in a summary form by 

Dr. R. C Majumdar, Maima\2m, 1828 BS 

8 JASB, 1908 pp 108 9 

Eimacanta 2/8 5. The PrSkfta form of Mathana is Mahang 
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able maternal uncle of kings. He conquered Devaraksita in war, 
maintained the gloiy of Ramapala, which rose in splendour 
because the obstiuction by his foes was removed.” 1 * R. D. Banerjee* 
suggested that l)e\aiakMta rose against the Palas during the 
Kaivaita imbioglio but was subdued and then won over to the 
Pala side by the mamage of his daughter SahkaradevI, mother or 
Kum^radevl. 

In the commentary fourteen sAmantas are named, who took 
active part in the wai against the Kaivaita chief Bhlma on the 
side ol Ramarala. They aie : — 

(1) . BhTinava'a, lu’er Plthi and Magadha, r aud described as 
‘Kanyakuvja-ASjinlganthana bhujanga’. Pith! was the name of Bodh- 
Gaj r a and the neighbouring region . 3 If the above expression 
means any hostility to a Kanvakuvja king, he is to be identified 
with a Gnhadavrlla king and not with Kalacun Yasahkarna as 
suggested by R. I). Banerjee/' Devaraksita preceded Bhlniaya^a on 
the throne of Pith! and his daughter was married to Govindacandra. 
Gffihadavnla Madanapala’s msciiptions are dated from 1104 to 1109 
A. I)., and in his Italian giant" the victories over the Gauda eleph- 
ants aie said to have been achieved by his son Govindacandra. 
It may be that Ramaplla after the Kaivaita war made an attempt 
to extend liis s\\a\ in the west but was checked by the rising power 
of the Gahadavfdas. The eastwaid advance of the Gahadavala 
power during the period 1 124-1 146 A. D. is indicated by the Maner 
and Lar plates. Govindacandia’s fight with the kings of Vanga 
and Gauda is alluded to in the Prakrt-paingalam, a work on Prakrta 
metrical science/' Govindacandia’s contemporaries were R5map£la, 
Kumffirapala, Gopala III. Madauapala and Vijayasena. 

(2) . Vlraguna of Kot&tavl, described as *dak§ina-siihhasana- 
ertkravartr. Mr. N. N. Vasu identifies Kofcatatavl with Kota-de£a in 


1. EL. IX. p a 20. 

8. JBORS.. IV. p. 278. 

|A, XV 111, p. 46, 


2. Bl., d. 226. 

4. Bl.. p. ZS4. 

6, IHQ., Xl,p, 664 ff f 
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Sarkar Kataka of the Ain-Ai-kbari.* Ylragtum may be identified 
with Vlra of the Deopara prasasti, who was defeated by Vijavasena. 

(3) . Jayasiiiiha, ruler of Dai.ujabhukti, who is said to have 
defeated the Utkala king Kainake^ail, who most probably belonged 
to the Ke£ari dvnasty but whose name has not been found anywhere 
else.” 

(4) . Vikramaraja, ruler of Blla-Vallabhl, adjacent to 
Devagrftma. The location of Itola-Yallabhl is uncertain. Mr. N. N. 
Vasu identifies Devagr'una with a village of that name, 5 miles east 
of Rauaghal in Nadia. 7 Tlieie are many villages of the name of 
DevagrSma. It mn\* be noted that Bhatta Bhavade\a, a minister 
of Harivarman, is styled B ila Vallabhujahga/ and the original 
home of his family was Siddhala in the Biibhnm district. 

(5) . Laksmlsuia dercribed as ‘apfluunaiidara-madhusndaua 
and samasta-ntavlka-sfunautacakra-cudamar.d’. Apftra-mandara has 
been identified with the M andara hill in the Bhagalpnr district 71 . 
It is to be noteed that he ts called a S^manta of the forest legion. 

(fi). SOrapfila of Kujavap. Its identification is uncertain. 

(7) . Rudrasikhaia of Tailakampa, which is perhaps 
represented by its non-sanskiiti/ed form Telakupi'' in the Manbhum 
district. 

(8) . Mayagalasiriiha of Ycchala which cannot be located. 

(9) . Prat^pasiiiiha of Dhekkailya, which is to be identified 
with modern Dhekur in the Bind wan district. 

(10) . Narasimharjjuna of Kayaiiigal-mandala which maybe 
identified with Kankjol in the Rajmuhal. 

(11) . Camjarjjtina of SaiiikalagTania. Its location is un- 
certain. 

(12) . Vijayaraja of Nidrnvala. Dr. H. C. Roychowdhury is 

1. Rajanyakuwla. v. 191. 

2. DH , I, p. 412 

8. Rajanyaka^rta, p. 198. 

4. JASB., 1912, p. 841 

6. IA, 1980, p. 244. 

Cunningham, ASR., VII, p. 169, 
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inclined to identify this chief with Vijayasena of the Sena dynasty*. 
If this is to be accepted, Nidravala is to be located in Ra^ha where 
the Senas were originally settled. 

(13) . Dvorapavardhana of Kan^ambl. R. D. Bannerjee* 
surmised that Dvorapavardhana had been written in place of Govar- 
dhana through the mistake of the copist and was inclined to 
identify him with the chief of that name defeated by JstavaTinan 
of the Vannan dynasty. Kau4ambl in the Pundravardhanabhukti 
has been mentioned in the Belava plate and has been located in the 
Diamond Harbour sub-division.’ 

(14) . Sonia of Paduvana. Its location is uncertain. 

The list of the sSmantas whose services were utilised by 
Ramapala and some of whose achievements have been described 
in the commentary gives an idea of the magnitude of the task that 
confronted him. Their support being won over, Ramap&la collec- 
ted the threefold army, the cavalry, the infantry and the elephants. 
With arrangents thus complete, RamapEla began the campaign and 
asked the RastTakuta prince Sivaraja to cross the Ganges with the 
vahguard and to assure the people that the property of the 
Brahmanas and religious endowments would not be interfeied 
with in any way. Tiue to the direction of Rampala, Sivaraja 
kept himself informed of the property of the Brahmanas and the 
gods and expelled the front guards of Bhlma. 1 * * 4 This was success- 
ful and thus the landing of the main army was made safe. 

Ramapala at the head of the main at my crossed the Ganges 
by a bridge of boats, Rajyapala made all preparations foT waT 
and arranged the soldiers in customary arrays. The battle that 
ensued was one of the hottest that were fought in northern Ben- 
gal. Bhlma was captured on his elephant’s back and kept under 

1. IHQ..XIII. p. 358 

8. BI., p. 277 , 3. SPP, 1889, B S. pp. 80-81 

4. We cannot accept the statement in the 'Ramacarita' that S tvaraja 

delivered Varendra from the enemies. Then what was the necessity of the 
campaign of Ramapala at the head of the main army ? It seems that 
Invaxttja made a cavalry raid and expelled the guards. 
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the charge of his son Vittaplila. His army broke tip but 'his 
friend and general Hari collected the scattered army and made 
a desperate attack. Once more the battle was fierce. But the 
the Kaivarta aTmv was finally routed. 

Thus ended the Kaivarta revolt. Of late there has been 
much discussion as to its origin and nature. The occupation bf 
VaTendra by ousting the deep-seated Pala power naturally rouses 
the suspicion that this revolution was organised on a large scale. 
Mr. A. K. Maitra* expressed the opinion that Divvoka, like Gopala 
I, the founder of the Pala power, was the chosen of the 
people. He went so far as to assert that he was elected king by the 
people and that the common people had a great share in deter- 
mining the succession to the Pala throne. The ‘Rfimacarita’ des- 
cribes R?imapftla as ‘saTvnsammata^ which he takes to mean 
"accepted by all”, and from this Mr. Maitra concluded that 
Ramapnla was the king-elect and Mahlpala II claimed the throne 
by the law of primogeniture. This was the underl>ing cause of 
the Kaivarta revolution. On this assumption he further concluded 
that VaTendra as a whole was against that PSlas and RSmapAla 
forced the Pa’a rule against the declared voice of the people. 
The mainstay of the Pftla power was the popular suppoit, and 
this was lost for ever. His opinion that Diwoka was elected 
by the people has been supported by R. P. Chanda 5 and Sir J. 
N. SaTkar. 1 2 * 4 But the crucial point is that if this would have really 
been the case, why the people did not elect RSmapftla. If Rflma- 
pSla was the chosen of the people, why after the death of Mahl- 

1. lecture on the ‘Fall of the Pula empire* deliveied by A. K. Maitra in 
the Calcutta University, a summary of which was published by Dr. R. C. 
Majutndar in the defunct Bengali journal 'Marmavap!, 1422 B. S, 

2. Com. 'Ramcaritra* 1/37. The word 'sarvasammata* actually occurs 

iu connection with the reports of the evil-mongers ^uid designing persons who 
reported RSmpaia to be so to Mahlpala. Whether it was really so cannot be 
ascertained. 

8. Modern Review, 1985, p. 347 


4. Ibid., 1936, ' April issue. 
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pSla II the Kaivarta chief occupied the throne ? This is the most 
important point which Mr. Maitra did not try to answer. Maiup&la 
II was of suspicious liatute and he deviated from the right course 
of action. His imprisonment of siiiapala and Ramap&la can 
hardly be defended as a course of light judgment and was extre- 
mely impolitic because these two brothers would have stood by 
him in the impending danger. Diwoka has been described with 
,the fiiodest appellation ‘bhrtya’* which is perhaps to be taken 
i * 1 the sen$e of an officer of the Palas. , He was certainly not a 
Bachai Sako, as it is clear fiom the commentary that he enjoyed 
considerable power and was a man of much importance in the 
kingdom. I)r. N. K. Bhattasali' has drawn attention to certain 
passage** in the commentai\ which go to show that he began 
the action against Mahlpila as a matter of duty with ulterior 
motives iu his mind. When Mahipiila II fought with Diwoka, 
the combined aimv of the ‘sSmantas’ was with the latter. 
It is therefore ver> ver\ likely that the revolution at first broke 
out in favour of Ramapala because of Mahlpala’s unrighteous rule, 
or it was professed to be so, and and subsequently Diwoka fished 
in the troubled waters. As it often happens that a revolution 
breaks out with certain end in view but is exploited by ambitious 
and designing men for their personal ends, the Kaivarta chief 
made himselt master of the situation and usurped the throne. 
Discussing the whole episode, Dr R. C. Majumdar 4 rightly 
observes that to Tise against the ruling d> nasty must always be 
regarded as an act of rebellion. The occupation of northern 
Bengal by the Kaivartas should be properly described as a politi- 
cal and military ‘coup d’etat’. 

1. Com. 1/38 Kanta kamanlya divyahva>ena Divyanamn& Divvokena 
mSmsabhuja lak?in\a atiihatii bhunjanena blirtyena uccaih-dar&akena uccaih- 
maliatl dasa avast lia yasya atyucchritenetyartha dasjG^S sat run 2, tad-bli5v5- 
pannatv3t ava&ya-kartavyataya aravdham karma vratam cbadmaui vratl. 

2. Bharatvarpa, 1348 B.S , pp, 82-41 

8. Com. 1/88. quoted above. 4. Bharatvarsa. 1842 B. S., ASSdha issue. 
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After the recovery of his fatherland, Rftmptla bent himself 
to lay the foundation of the Prtla kingdom more deeply bv wining 
the love and affection of all people. He built a new capital which 
has since been associated with his name, — R^mlvatl 1 or Ramauti 
of the Muslim writers. He adorned this city with numerous 
Buddhist and Hindu images, the chief of which weie Santa, Saiva 
and Skanda. This must have pioduced profound impression on 
the people at large. True to the PVa tradition, he established the 
famous Buddhist monastary of Jagaddala whose fame travelled far 
beyond the borders of Bengal. Besides, he built many temples and 
excavated canals and tanks. 

Thus making the foundation of the Pal a power once more 
secure, RMuapIla engaged his attention for glor\ abroad. Kastem 
Bengal seceded from the Ptla empire and a new independent power 
was established b\ the Varmatis. The verse 44 ( ch. I IT ) states 
that a Varman king propitiated Ramapftla by presenting him w r ith 
his chariot and elephants. The Varman king inferred to was 
probably Harivarman or Samal a varman, and thus eastern Bengal 
was once more brought within the Pnla sphere of influence. In 
course of his digviiava R r unaplla advanced as far as the sea-coast 
of Orissa' and reinstated the \an<|uised king of I’tkala. Kftma- 

1 Ramavati was most piobabh included within the pieeinls of Ofituja. 
ASIR . 1923-24, p. 79 

2. Mr. A K Maitra takes ‘hh.uahhusana santati’ used in this connec- 
tion to refer to tlic Somavaiiisi kings of Oiissa. Mcssis. II. }>, Sbasfcri 
and R. D. Bancrjee take it to lefet to the Nagavamsa We ate inclined to 
take the lattei view because in \eise 43 the wold n.lga actually occurs. It 
is not known who was the vanquished king reinstated !>v Ramapala. It may 
be mentioned that the NagavaiiisI kings ruled dining the 1 1th century in 
the present Bastar state (KI-. IX, pp. 101-04 ). Mr. N. G. Majunider con- 
jectures from the word nagantaka applied to his minister Bhatta Blmvudeva 
that the NSgavaiiisI king was defeated by Harivarma but was favoured by 
R&mapala (IB., p. 80). 

9 
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Ttipa was also conquered b> one of his generals 1 * * * * & These are clear 
indications of the revival of the lost supremac\ of the Palas over 
eastern India. In his old age Rqmap ila entrusted the task of the 
government to his son Rajvapnla and retired from active political 
life. When at MongM, he received the sad news of the death of 
his maternal uncle Mathanadeva to 'whom he owed so much of 
his political achievement and he died In immersing himself m 
the holy waters of the Ganges, and this is continued by the ‘Sekli 
4ubhodavS. 1 

Rffmap’tla was the 1 ist gieat P ila king apd was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest diplomats and statesmen of his age He realised 
from the ver\ deginuing that the t ish that confronted him was 
by no means an casv one He came to the vnse and sane decision 
that without the help and siqiport of the suinntas it would be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to recover \ arendra A rash and 
hast} polic} would ha\e met with the f it il result of MahipXla s 
march against the Kan aria ehief What b\ ptisuasion and what 
by promise of rewards the support of the vassals was secured. This 
is the clearest proof ot his sobrietv ot judgment and diplomacv. 
In the actual war also 1 c show el the qii l itus of a great geneial 
and statesman His conduct and polio in the cmtical da\s of 
his life, as it can be gleaned tiom the incidental references m 
the commentarv , re\eal the statesmanlike traits of his character. 
He had the genius to organise and to execute marvellousl> Far 
from being revengeful of the enemies, the office! s of the Kaivarta 
king were appointed to high posts, thus making them loyal and 
grateful servants of the kingdom He was wide m his sympathy 

1 K&ttiarfipa king o\ei thrown by Ramapala was according to Pandit 

P. Bhattacaryya Dharmaplla of Btahmapaia s dynasty According to K L 

Barua be might have been Jay apala of the Sihmpui inscription (See Intro 

K&martipa&Uanav ah , also, Early History of KSmartipa Ch on the dynasty of 
Brahm&pala) It is not impiobable that Ramapala sent a general to subjugate 

the rebellious chief, Isvaiagho^a who seems to have assumed an independent 
attitude during the Kaivarta revolt (see CU on Administration ) 

& Rfimacarita 4/8-1 8 8, 8 K Sen SekhSubliodayS, p 46 
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and toleTant in Teligious outlook. With him the sun of the Pala 
power began to set down, nevei to use again m splendour. 

The Kaivaita rebellion had been quelled but the spirit of 
of defiance was not extinguished. \\ hen the stiong arm of RSma- 
plla was not mote, ambitious chiefs and lulers tiled to laise their 
heads. During the reign oi KumTrap ila, successor of RftmapSla, 
two rebellions bioke out The Kauuuh plate of Vaidvadeva 
desciibes vmdh Ins naval battle in southern ( anuttai a vahga ) 
and the suppicssion of the uvolt ol Timg\ade\a of Kfimaptrra. 
Yaidvadeva was at fn st a ministei and gcneml of Kuni3rapala. 
The naval balt’e in* southern Hemril most piobibh tefers to a 
fight with a Vaiinan king who tnul to sliake off the Pftla yoke 
established b\ R imap.Tla \o snonci hid \aid\adeva won this 
battle than the news of the icvolt of K tmampa leached him, 
and after a few davs iapid m.nch he took Tungvadcva bv sur- 
prise. It was put down with a sliong hand and a laige number of 
people were slain and wounded. In the Kamauli plate Vaidya- 
deva assumed the impel lal titles geneialK associated with an 
independent king. It seems that lie assented his independence 
at a later period As Ins lelation with Kmnnnp’tla was very 
coidial (he is calk 1 a ‘snlpd and am tt\a ), he toukl not but men- 
tion his preMous lehition with tlie I M 1 1 king wnmi he had served 
lojalh. Nothing inoie is known of Hit linai of kmiAiapfila except 
the exploits of \ aid\ade\a whose pcisonalitv n\ ei Hiadowed that of 
the king himself, and the ‘Ramacanita dismisses Ins reign in one 
verse 7 only. Most pnobabh lie had a veiv shoit leign. It is likely 
that the invasion of Anga, Kalinga and \ anga by the Calukya 
king Tribliuvananialla Paramadideva, which is recorded in an 
inscription* of 1128 A IX, took place in his reign. 

KumSrapala was succeeded In his son Gopala III. Very 
recently an image of Sad ^ si \ a has been descoveied in the Dinaj- 
pur district and there is a votive inscription on the pedestal, 
recording that it was installed bv Pursotlamadeva in the 14th year 


X. 4/U 


2. Ep. Cam . XI. p. 68 
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of Gopaladera 1 2 * 4 * 6 Its characters are almost similar to those of the 
Deopaia piasasti of \ iia\asetia, and the king Gopii’adeaa is to be 
identified with Gopftla III. T ns identification goes to dispiore the 
old Mew that he had a \er\ shoit leign and died m his childhood 
He seems to lia\e rilled it leist foi i4\eais The ‘Ramacaiita 
dismisses his reign in one \erse ? horn which it appeals that his 
enemies had a hand in his death which was not peihaps natmal 
The Mancla msciiption, which is to be assigned foi j alaojia 
phical re isoim to Ciopila III, is full of so mam scubal mistakes that 
no meaning can lie made out of it confidently It seems that this 
record also lefcrs to his enemies and one per'son named Mijum (0 
fought for or stood In him It is to be noted that it is a posthti 
moils record. 

Gopala III was succeeded In \Iad mpala, the last known king 
of the Pnla dvnast\ He was the son of R unapVa In his queen 
Madanaderi. Tn his accession he was assisted b\ Mah'im’mdahha 
Candra of Anga, son of Sm arnacandia Sandhx akaranandi des 
cnbes Madanapala as king with a lehgious bent of mind and as a 
liberal minded man He is said to ha\e uprooted one Gorardhana. 
The leader of the Naga arim was his all\ and with his help he 
seems to ha\e crippled the foi tune of Han A \ictor> is also 
claimed in his fa\otn cner Kahnga. But whate\ei success he had, 
it seems that northern Bengal passed m the hands ot VijaNasena 

1 I mi tli mkful to Mi N G M ijumder Supeiintendent of Archaeo- 
logical Sui\ev ( I astet n Ciule ) foi kindly allowing me to examine the 
msciiption Pot in acc mnt of the mscupti n see the Amnta Bazar Paitrika, 
dated Mav 14 1937 

2 BI p 911 

8 4/12 Api ^atrughna upa\ad Gopalah si ah jagiima tatsunuh Ilantu 

kumblilnis\a astanavaisMi tas>a sat a\ikam etat 

8 An attempt lias been made to interpret this inscription bv V 
Vid<a\ inode See SPP 1319 B S pp 153 BT 1 he reading and translation are 
highly conjectuial Ile^eads sechjam in the 9rd line and is of opinion that he 
ga\e up his life \oluntaril\ The woid looks like saeja and grves no meaning 

4 We agree with Di R G Basak m identifying Candra with the 

gtandson of Mathanade\? I HQ V p 85 

6 No commentary of the last part of the RSmacanta has been dis- 
posed. Wp follow Mm H p Shastn s interpretation. 
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during his reign. The Deopma prnsasti states that the Sena king 
impetuously assayed the king <>l Gauda and aho shows that at least 
southern Vaiendra was under him. The Manahali plate records 
grant of land 1>\ Mr.dnnapftla in the runc.havmdhanahhukti in his 
8th regnal \ ear. The Ja\anagm image inscription goes to indicate 
that he ruled at least tm 19 \ ears in Bihar. Two other kings, 
Govindapilla and Pnkipi’n, have been st\ led ( *»au<Jes\ aia, ; but their 
relation with the Plln d\nnst\ is nneeitain, and there is nothing to 
show that theii nuthoiiD extended cue! am pail of Bengal, as all 
records alluding to theii leign conic honi Magadha. There! <>Te it 
seems that Madaifapil’a was the last 1 ala king ol Bengal. 

The Pa las weie eutaiieVd in severe stiuggle with the Brati- 
libras and Kastiakntas ln.ni the a c r\ louudation ol the empire. It 
seems that the stmegle was kernel and inoie long diawn with the 
Pralih'nas than with the lattei. A close study ol the Rftstrakuta 
and I ’ft la records tends to show' that the Palas were politically or 
matrimonialh allied with the Rasi i nkutas. It was held 1>\ some 
scholars that Dlnma I >hfu ;i\ ai sa uudeitook his campaign against 
Yatsarlja as an all\ of Dliai inapala, hut tli is is to he given up ill view 
of the direct mention ol li is encounter wuth the Gatida king in the 
14th verse of the Sanian pkites The Rastrakuta help w T as pci haps 
sought In Dharmapda when he was defeated 1>\ Xftgahhata II. The 
23rd verse ol the same leeord, whhli d. sciihes the northern 
campaign of Gtwinda III and his vie tore over Xftgahhata II, in- 
forms us that Dhartnaplla and CakiaMidha submitted to him of 
their own accord. The conclusion becomes moie probable because 
Dharmapala married RappiTdexI, daughter of a Rnstrakota prince 
named Parabala'. 

1. Palas of Bengal, pi XXVII. JKORS, 1923, pp . 588 ff; IC . IT, pp. 679 
ff, IHQ. XIII, pp 3 .9-00 

2 This Parabala lias not been \et definiteU identified. One Patabaln 
is known fioni the I’athaii Pil! u inscription IKI . IX. p 249) Kielhoni read 
the date as 917 V* t> — 861 A I) which in his opinion is clear. It is impossible 
to verifv it from tlie facsimile It is to be nftted that Paiabala’s dated is 
dependent on that of DharmapUa and not \ i 'c vei sa Fleet expressed the 
opinion that Patabala is to be identified witk tio\inda III, but tio virQda of 
Govitida III as such is known Mr R I) Banerji was of opinion that Parabala 
of the PSthari inscription had a very long life and there is no difficulty ig 
Identifying him with Dharrnapala’s father-in-law. (Bl., p.196.) 
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The sixth Psla king R5jyap?lla married BhSgvadevI, daughter 
of a RfifltrakQta prince named Tuhga* The identification of this 
Rfi§traknta prince is also far fi am being certain* RajyapSla ruled 
during C. 810-985 A. I)., and the Pfila power was passing through 
the most critical days at this period, as the Pratiharas under 
Mahendrapflla occupied northern Bihar and Bengal* The strengheli* 
ing of the PSla power by a matrimonial alliance can be presumed* 
What is more important to notice is that in every official record of 
the Palas after RajyapaJa this matrimonial alliance has been very 
prominent!}* reftrred to, while Dhaimapnla’s mrniage with RanpS- 
devl is known from the Mong>r and Nfilandl giants of Devapflla. 
Vigrahapa’a I’s marriage with the Kalacuri piineess I ajjadevl is 
known only fiom the Bhagalpur grant of Nfnily anapnla. Bat Rftjya- 
pSla’s mairiage with Blrtgy adcvl has been repeated in the genea- 
logical account of the Pftlas in every grant. It is quite probable 
that this marriage was of great political importance to the Palas. 
Kiel horn suggested that Rajyapnla’s father-in law’ was Jagattunga, 
son of Kri?pa II. 1 # Jagattunga predeceased his son III and did not 
reign. 3 It cannot be ascertained whether the northern campaign 
of Indra III and his signal victory over the 1 latihara emperor 
MahlpSla had something to do in connection with this matiimonial 
alliance. But it seems certain that this death-blow to the Prati- 
haras offered a good oppoitunity to the Palas for the recovery of 
the lost possessions. Every* Ra^trakata campaign against the 
Pratih&ras, whether undertaken for their own sake or otherwise, 
was indiiectly of great political advantage to the Palas. 

If the northern campaigns of Govinda III and Indra III are 
Somewhat doubtful as of direct help to the Palas, the evidence of the 
Rfttnacarita of SandhySkaranandl is conclusive of the fact that the 

1 . IA., XLVIII, i x. III. Mr. N. N. Vasu identified him with Kr$ha II 
himself who had also the title Tufiga (V JJ, Rajanya Ka^da, p. 128 ). Mr. R. D. 
Batserj remarks that he is perhaps to be a identified with TufigadharuiBvaloIca 
whose inscription has been found at Boddh-Gaya (R. I*. Mjtra, Buddha Gaya, 
p. m, pi^xif.) 

JL Or. Altekar. Op* Ci*-, p. 
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Rn^tiaknta branch of Magadlra Tendered incalculable set vice 
to the cause of the Pllas at one of the most critical junctures of 
their foi tunes \igrahaplli III married a sistei of Mathanadeva 
who was the r lghl hand man of Rlmipda in Ins suppression of 
the Kanarta ie\olt, Tne \ annual d ot Ramapilla s arim was led by 
Mathanade\as nephew Mali ipmtih 11 a Sn Tiaja and his own sons 
Maliainlnd ihka k dimn idt\a mid Suntindoa ilso took an uiipoi 
taut pai t in that war. Madanap ila, the last known I 'i 1 a king of 
northern Bengal, was assisted in his succession In the R^trakOfa 
prince Candiade\ \J 

It seems thercfoie that the R \stiakut a alliance wa« the cor- 
ner stone of the Pali foreign po’u \ and tin. Rastinkutas dnectly 
ot ludnulK remitted gie it service to the Piki cnipiie from a 1 * 
most Us foundation to tin I ist da\ of its L\MuKe. But this 
intimate matiumni il and politual lel.itions did not pttwent them 
from under! iking c imp m iis igamst Bcngd or claiming su/erain- 
l\ oact the I das 'I In statement of the Muslim traveller Sulaimair 
that the R«Ts< lakul is e ompclled “ever pimei, though master in 
his own house to p i\ lionise to themsthes seem to be t|Uile 
appiopiiatc \oi did 1 1n 1 il is, if tin \ bmnd i fa\ nut able oppor- 
tunity felt am ^ iplcs to n\ ul< the Kish lkuta kindom. The 
defeat ot a I)r i\ida king b\ Ihvapila, who from his mother s side 
had RlstiakCha blood in him, most probabh refers to a R^rakG^a 
king. 

After the end of the triangular struggle among the Pnlas, 
PTatih'tras and Rlstrakdlas, the new powers like the Kalacuns, 
Candellas, Caluk\as and Paramaias carried on raids almost on every 
opportune occasion Cental nl\ some of these raids were accompa- 
nied with loots and plunders Political and militate glory might 
have been one of the leading motnes but the more material and 
economic motive was not also perhaps absent Whoever might 
have been the \ictor, these incessant raids were a great strain on 
the treasury of the Pa las. 

1. IHQ, V. p m 


2 Elhot, History of India, Vol. i, p. 7 
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The constant and repeated foieign invasions were not 
the onl\ scourge of the Pi'a kingdom It a» ] ears that the feuda- 
tones also took utmost ad\antage of the weakness of the central 
power to assume a (kfi mt, if not almost independent, attitude. 
We know of two such cases in Magadha Two refolds fiom Gaya* 
of the 1 Sth Aeai of Na\apiila introduce us to one \ is\ ’iditA a or 
Vis\aiupn, son of s ldiaka and grandson of Pantosa The family 
semis to ha\c been dc\otcd to lehgum and const! noted temples and 
installed gods at Ga\ a Nothing is known of its political status. 
Another (»a\a inscription of the 5th legnal \eai of \igiahap5la 
III descnbc'- sndiak i in a ague ttims and iccoids that \is\arflpa 
de-lio\td his enemies It is deal tli it he was a eonteinpoiar! of 
\a\apTla ind \tgiahaplla ITI In anothei ( > ia a iec old of \ ak- 
ssp'ila ( \i a ai n j > i s son) sudiaka is deseiibed as, \sn SOdrakah 
s\a\ un ipn id nidi i kalpi (.amUsA m iiijuti laksnn pmaH\ani * 
Di H C Ra\ takes it to me in tnat the loid ol ( .auda paid homage 
to SCldiaki, wnilc I)r R k Mapinulei is ineluied to take the 
e^piession to mem that the loid of Gatida toimalh honoured 
sndiaka b\ iiiAesting him asking with proper eeiemom Whate\er 
maA Ik the meaning it is cleai that dining the time of Na\apnla 
and \ lg nlapda I IT, these pctciisions weie becoming 1 lghei and 
higher To eiown all, it is said at the end ot t le (.a>a lecoid of 
Yaksapala, 1 fsfliA a eandra masau Anaiksaum sasigaia t^Aat srl 
Yaksai)llas\a ! ijantam hlunt kntta\ah and there is no leference 
to am su/eiain It seems theiefme that tins fannh was assuming 
an attitude of independence in the Ga\ a legion dmmg or after 
the leign of \igiahaplla III 

The CiOMiidapur prasasti of the poet Oangldhara of 1137 28 
A. I ). introduces ns to two punces of the Mana family, namely 

1 Gaudalekhun da pp 111 fl Pdas or Bengal p 78 

2 They seem to be identical and it ma> be also possible that they were 
two brotlieis Two lecouis gne two ditFeienl names 

8 Paias o r Bengal, pp 81 82 4 DII , I p 348 

5 3>US . No I, Ft II, p 135 

6. Paias of Bengal p 37 
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MagadharSja Varnamana and Rudiannna, v\ ho ruled towards the 
end of the 11th aiul the bcgiuniu ol the I2th century A I).. It is 
not known wdiat was the attitude of these two princes lowaids the 


PSlas. We have abeadx noted 
famil}' and rulei of Pilhi, who \\ 4 i 
have tTied to secede horn the I\i 
time of the Kaivaita re\olt the 
assuming a semi independent Ut 
western Bengal wmc 1 will be n 
shows the same sta e ot l 1111 »s 
RSmacarila indie ift that I)i\\ol> 
the SSmanta-cakra at ti 1 ^ t sided 
Taking a btoadet Aitw of the 
the tenth centui\ ouw mis tlu 1* 
disruptive tendencies and disintu 
for the time bcinv b\ the \u r oui 
RSmap.tla, who tiled to iai\v. <hi 
and gave it a loiigei lease <>i lilt 
death of Rlmap ila and the ta^l 
Vijavasena to found a united kun* 
sing all the dismUgiatin ; foie 
tottering Pflla kingdom was mug 


that I)e\aiaksita of the Cikkore 
is subdued b\ Mathaiiadeva, might 
h kingdom. It seems that at the 
1’ala fcudatoiics of Magadha were 
it ide Tik lnston ot cistern and 
in ite l in t io next ehaptei also 
Tu I \7 itul 1 38 of the 

a w is in ofhcei of the Palas, and 
w *th him. 

Pi la histoi , it appeals that from 
ill powei was collapsing. The 
i ding I (nets wtie kept in check 
and t lit i g\ ol Malnplla I and 
l I’ll i sii/ci unt v in eastern India 
It 1 1 can lo ciumble aftci the 
L dtxoAt-d on the Kamilla chief 
ilom all o\ei Bengal bv suppres- 
and the death knell of the 
In him. 


APPENDIX A 
Pala Chronology 

There have been much heated discussions' on PiJa and 
Sena chronologies. We need not lepeat all the arguments and 

1. For P1U and Sena clmmologies, s.ee JBOFS , 1928, pp 489-538, 1929, 
pp.842-50; IA , 1930, XUX. pp 942 50, JASB, 1921, pp 112, IHQ, 1927, pp. 671- 
PI; 1929. pp. 133-87. 

10 
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countei-aiguments. We bale based our stiid\ of the P&la history 
on the following ehionologv — 



Kings 

Probable dates 

Known reign-period 

1. 

Gopala 

5 750 A D. 


2. 

I)hai maplla 

„ 776 810 A I) 

32 \ ears. 

3. 

J)e\ a]) da 

,,810 850 ff 

30 „ 

4. 

Vigt ilnp da I 

1 



/ OJ 

„ 850 855 „ 

3 „ 


SO ap da I 

\ 


5. 

Nuda% anap ila 

,,855 910 „ 

54 „ 

6. 

Rap ap.ila 

, 910 0-55 „ 

24 „ 

7. 

Gop ila II 

„ 9 $5 070 „ 

35 „ 

8. 

Xigrahap’lla 11 

„ 970 


9. 

Main paid I 

, 980 KHO , 

48 „ 


The dt finite 1\ 

known elite is 1026 

Al> of the Samath 


inscnption of the reign of M ilnj ala I who is to 1 e identified with 
Mahipala mentioned in the Tnumalai inscnption lecausethe Cola 
iiwasion took place m < 1025 A 1) The s\ nclnomsins of Dhaima 
plla, Cakiawidha,. Rntiakuta (.o\tiula III ( 793 814 A D ) and 
Pratrh'na Nigabliatall (c 807 33 A I) ) aie established In the 
Saujan plate'* of Amoglnn ai sa, the Gwalior inscnption of Blioja 
and the Bhagnlptn plate oi N n i\ anaplla. Tlicit aie reasons to 
behe\e fiom a companson of the Radhanpur and Wain plates that 
Dhainiapila and C«ikra\udha submitted to Gonnda III between 
807 and 808 A.l) If we subtiact the sum total 230 of all the known 
reign periods tiom 1026, we get 796. 

But 796 cannot be taken as the date of accession of Dharma- 
pala because ot the following uncertain factois. The date 1026 
D. might not ha\e been the last date of Mahipala I, and the 
unknown leign-petiods of all monatchs ( of Yigiahapsla IPs 

1 As rig uds O'plli II s ieigti peiiod lie is said to have reigned 
‘cirataium most piobabh m touipausou with his fatliei Rajvapala’s reign- 
persod. which is 24 \eais I agiee with R D Baneijee in leading the date in 
the Maitieia V\akarana as 17 and not S7 or 11 as auggested by Mm H, P. 
Sliastu and Prof Bliand ukai, see photograph and discussion, TBORS, 1928, pp. 
489ff 
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leign period nothing is known ) liaae not been taken into account. 
Taking 80S A. I). as the Sind un oi Uliai nmpala s leign, we 
cannot push his acceesion bcloie 77b \ I) This unceitain period 
cannot be \ei\ long ( 70b 77b 20 \eais ) T iking all t Ktois into 

casideration, it seems tint Mihipili 1 s last d ite is not \ei\ far 
fiom 102b A I) 

The piodable teign pci lods ot otlu i Plla kings nn\ be fixed 
in this was 


10 NasapiH 

c lo lo 1 04S \ I) 

IS \c ns 

1 1 . \ igiahapSl \ III 

104S 1072 , 

2b 

12 MilnpiH II 



1 i Sin i]) il 1 11 



1 4 R mi ip il 1 

t 10S0 112 1 

42 Mils, 

1 S Klim 11 ip d 1 



lb. Ooptla III 

„ 1 1 2s 11 b) „ 

14 Veils 

17 Midanapili 

1 1 b> 1 1 ss , 

10 \eai s 

* (*o\ liulap ila 

, 1102 „ 


? Palapll 1 


3S ns. 


Atisa Dipankaia went to Til <t dining the leign ol Na\apRla 
in c. 1 03S *\ I) N'isnp'lW md \ 4 nli ipll 1 III \uu c ontemporanes 
of Kalacmi Kama ( < 104<» 7o \ I) ) \ O i\ 1 nisei iption is (kited 
in 12$2 \ I , wliuh is uluud to is “ sn ( »o\ind ip ll ides a gata- 
rvjsa caturdasa sannatsaic , 1 1 the 14th \e n h i\ing 1 assed since 
the end of his reign Tins p 1 ices the end ol his icign 111 1 1(>2 A I).. 
It is possible that ( »o\ ind ip il 1 md M id map il 1 i uled ( onteinpora- 
neouslv 111 two paits of M u idh 1 It ippe us irom the ‘R miac anta’ 
that Mahipala II, SnnpiliII md Kinnuipili had \ci\ short 
reigns. It is quite possible tn it sruapila II md R unapala lulcd 
con t e m por a neon s h with kmaiti Ihwoka and Bh 1111a in dilfeicnt 
parts of Bengal and Magadha Of course it is tine that after a 
certain period of his reign R'unapTla ousted Bliima fiom Varendra. 
Again, it is also possible that \ ljasasena ruled conteniporaneousl> 
with RSmapRla, Gopala III and Madanapila. 



CHAPTER V 

Independent Dynasties in Vanga and Radha 

The histoT\ of south eastei 11 Bengal m the eighth century 
is almost da-rh The unfinished Chitti^ong plite of Kantideva 
does not thiow much light on iht political condition From pala 
eographical consuleiations Kmtulm m n he p’aced in the period 
750 851 1 A I) like the Red at pur plate of Sruaudra, it is a pecu 
liar record in which the object of its issue h i not been mentioned 
and goes to stiengthen the view tint tie common ( metrical ) 
portion of coppei plate i / ants m ide In the same king used to be 
inscribed preuoush, the foi ni il gi nit being liiscubed on the actual 
occasion It was issued fiom \aidlnnnm mi i which cannot be 
satisf acton 1> identified k.Tntide\as 1 ithei Dhanadatta and 

grandfatliei Bhadiaditti bee ime poweitul b\ nctones m battles 
His title is Pai ames\ ai i and M ah ulja Uni 7ja and the inscription 
comes to an abrupt cose In an a Idiess to tne futuie kings of 
Hankela m mdala It seems theicfne tint his power was con 
fined to a small prmcipihtv 

In one of his latest papeis R I) Bauerjee expressed the 
opinion that eastern Bengal did not possiblv foim a part of the 
Pala kingdom before the leign of Malnp da I This remaik seems 
to be correct inasmuch as there is no definite cudence of Pala 

1 Modern Renew 1S22 p 613 

2, Dr R G Basak locates Vai dliamlnapuia in Burduan Tins would 
make Kantideva a hrtig of western Bengal But is lie addt esses the king s of 
Hankela mapda it seems that lie liad some authont} ovei Ilarikela which, m 
our present state of knowledge should be lot ited in t astern Bengal Dr N 
K Bhattasali conjectures tl\at Vardliatn Inapnia is identical with Vikrampura, 
but there is no evidence to support it IHQ 1 1 pp 822-26 

3, Foi location see Ant*, 

4 Ashutosh Silver Jubilee Volume, Oneut«ha At, 111 , p 221 
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authority over eastern Bengal in the Sth, S>th and 10th centuries. 
But some indirect references tend to show that Yanga was probably 
included within the kingdom of Dharmapala and Devapnla. In 
the Gwalior piasasti* of Bhoia it is stated that X tgnbhata defeated 
Cakr&yudha and the lord of Yanga who is to be identified with 
Dharmapala. Alluding to the same incident in the Baroda plates* 
of Kakka it is said that the Pralih na king (N igabliata II) humbled 
Gatt^endra and Yangapati b\ which peihaps the same person 
( Dharmapfila ) was meant. But it must be admitted that the terms 
Cauda and Yanga have been somewhat looselv used in the con- 
temporary Pratih ora and Ristraknta iccmds. 'Phe land granted 
by the Khalimpnr giant was in \'\ Jgi atal.-manda’a w ithin the 
Puudravardliana bhukti, and 15a 'av .n in in. the goxernoi of that 
mandala, was the dulaka ol the X daiula eiant (*f Devapala. Yya- 
gratafcl has been identified with Yaedi (the delta of the (Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra) on phonetic eionmK. Tiic-tc is nothing definite 
to show the extension of the Pain power over Yang tin. 

If the establishment ol the 1'iia sii/ciamtv over Yaiiga is 
somewhat problematical, it is ccitain tiiat dining the earlier part 
of the tenth centnrv Ben *nl was undo an independent dynasty. 
The Bharella Xatl.esv ara linage iiisci iption acquaints us with a 
king named I.av aliaeandi a who is to be i ala ogi aphieally assigned 
to the beginning ol the loth eentuiv. His capital was at Karma- 
manta which has been identified with Bad Kamta in the Tippera 
district. It is known from the Knmpal, Kedarpnr, Dliulla and 
Kdilpur plates of sucaiidia that a line of kings with their names 
ending in Candra ruled in eastern Bengal. The names of PuTpa- 
candra, Suvarnacandra and Tiailokyacandra are known. Srlcatidra 
has been assigned to the loth century and seems to have preceded 
MahlpSla I/ 7 The title Mah a raj ad hi raj a has been applied to 

1. Kl.. XVI 11, pp. lot ff. 2 . IV, 3All, p. 160 . 

8. Sir Ash u tosh Silver Jublee Volume. Orientalia, pt. 1, pp 428-24. 

4. El. XVII. p, 350. 

5, Sir Ashutosh Silver Jubilee Volume, Orientalia, Pt. Ill, pp,221ff. 
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Trail ok vcandra who had been at first a ruler of Hankela and 
extended his authority o\er Candradlvpa 1 2 It is stated m the 
Rampal plate that the Candra s were onginalh rulers of Rohita- 
gin. Messrs R I) Baneijee and N G. Majumdar’ are inclined to 
to identif> it with Rhotasgarh in the Shahabad district of Bihai. 
I>r. N K Bhattasali suggests its identification with the Lalmai 
Hills in Tippet a, and Mr H D Mitia, with Rangamati m the 
Hill Tipjiera The existence of a line of Candra kings for 19 
generitions m Aiakan and the extension of \takan power over 
Chittagong in the 9th cuitnn go to suppoit trhe eastern otigin of 
the faniil\ of Sricindta The giadual extension of the Candra 
powci ft om Ham ell to Landrad\ipa and then to \ anga also 
strenghens the \iew of their eastern origin Though no lineal 
connection can et be established between La\ ahacandia, the 
famih of Siicandia and the Arakin Candi a d\ nasty, the pro- 
babilitN of such a connection is strong 

The Baghauri image uisciiption goes to show that hamatata 
acknowledged the su/eramU ot Mahipila I in his third regnal >ear. 
It is learnt from the Tirumulai inset lptioii that sometime about 
1025 A I) the Cola aun\ under a general of Rliendra Cola 
defeated Goaindac india ot \ ang iladesa It is quite hkel> that 
Go\ lnclacandi a belonged to the C indra famih and it seems that 
the Candras wcie pushed eastward In Mahipila I m Vangala 
( their original land ? ) 

Aiutliei independent power was established in eastern Bengal 

1 Mr N G Xlajuimlii takes Ti ulokv acandra as the king of Hankela 
wlncli included C inch ul\ipa * in p 3). This conclusion is based on the 
following passage — Adhuo Hai ihela-r qakakuda smitanam snj am jascan 
diopade babliu\ l nrpatir d\ ipe dilipopamah But t > take Trailokj acnadra 
originally to be king of Hankela from which position he became king of 
Candradvipa seems to us t a better conclusion 

2 BI. p 283 8 IB p 3 4. IHQ III, p. 418 

5. IHQ, II, pp 818. 665 6 ASIR 1929-27, pp 146-48, IHQ, 1981, p 87 

7 Chittagong Gazetteer, p 20 
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about the middle of the eleventh centmy. It instated in the Belava 
plate of Bhojavrman that the Yarmans oiiginnlly belonged to 
Siihhapura which has been identified b\ some scholais with Sitidia- 
pura in Kalinga, and by R. D. Hanoi jee, with Simhnpura of the 
Lakhamandala inscription in the l’anjab, and b\ Dr. R. Basak, 
with Slhapura in Riidlia mentioned in the Mnlrnamsa. 7 The real 
founder of the political fortunes ol the Varman familv was Jfttavar- 
man, a contemporars ot Yigiahnpfa III. He is said to have 
spread his paramount sovereignU 1 a mair\ing VnasiT, daughter 
of (Kalacuri) Karna, by extending his dominion ovei Anga, bv 
crippling the K/lmartipa king Diwaand (hv\ aidluma. It is to be 
particulars noted that in the Sth a else ol the Hclnva plate wheie 
the military and political acti\ it ies or Jatavaimaii are described, 
great stress has been first laid on his mmriage witli Ylra^rt, 
daughter of Karna, and it setms that this maniage has got some- 
thing to do with his militaiy compiests. Again, although no 
connected meaning can be made out of thebioken Yajiavogini plate 
ot Samalavarniau, from the wav in wdiieh the wolds Kalacuri and 
M?ltrvam4ya occtir it can be xiumisul that this maniage of Jntavar- 
man w*as perhaps a great factoi in <letei mining the political fortunes 
of the Varman family. It nia\ be therefoie held that the Yarmans 
came in the wake of Kakacmi Kama’s invasions during the 
troubled period of the Kaivaita ie\olt oi shoitlv before it. 

The position of Harivarman in the chronology and genealogy 
of the Yarmans was so long controversial, but the evidence of the 
broken Yajra>ogini plate show's that he is to be placed l>etween 
Jstavarnian and Samalavarman. The recovery of the lost Saman- 
tasara plate of Harivarman enables us to verify the name of his 
fatheT, which was read by Mr. X. X. Yasu as Jvoti varman. Its 
defaced condition prevents us from being definitely certain, as the 

1. IB , p. 16 • Dr. I). C Oanguli is also inclined to identify Siiiihapura 
with Sihapura in Rad ha, see I HQ. XM, pp, 605 ff. a^o Xlll. pp 158ff. 

2. This begins the description ot Jat\ arman’s political conquests: — 
••parinayan-Karnasya-Virasriyaiii-yoftgnsu-pratliayani-panblianani-statii-Kamaf 
rfipa-£riyarii...” 
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letters in question are very indistinct, btit it seems that the name is 
to he read as JlUavarman*. In the Nagpur pra^asti* of the Para- 
mffra kings it is stated that Laksmadeva ( 1086-1094 A. D. ) first 
proceeded to Hari’s qnarteis and entered the town of the lord of 
Gauds. Hari’s quarters have been generally taken to mean east, but 
it may refer to the kingdom of Harivarman. The ‘AstasfthasrikH- 
PrSjftapnrtamitY was copied in his 19th year, and a commentary on 
*Kala-cakra-v?iiia’ was wiitten in the 23rd year of Harivarmadeva 3 . 
He had a long reign rnd probably Tided contempoianeously with 
Rgtnapftla. From the BlnuauesA’aia prasasti of his minister Bhatta 
Bliavadeva and from the Yajia\ogini p’nte it appears that he had 
a son who distinguished hinrelf in 1 attics, but it is not clear 
whether this son actualh ruled. It is impoitant to notice that 
there is no mention of llmivni man and his son in the Belava p 7 ate 
in which Jatavarmau seetns to liaA e been succeeded by his son 
SSmalaA'annan. The foundation of the Yauuan power did not go 
unchallenged bv the Pains. The presentation of an elephant and 
the chariot by a Varman king of the east and the A'ictorious naA r al 
battle of VaidyadeA'a in southern Bengal indicate that the Varmans 
w T ere occasionally compelled to acknowledge the Pnla suzerainty 4 , 
though they assumed impeiial titles in their own recoids and were 
ready to cast off the yoke at every oppoitmie moment. The last 
known Varman king is S?tmalavarman’s son Bhojavarman by 
Trailokvasundaii, the daughter of the ParamSra king Jagaddeva. 
The Varmans were most probably ousted from Vikrampura by 
Vijayasena. 

The recently published Irda plate of the Kamboja king Naya- 
pftladeva raises many important and interesting problems. It 

1. I am thankful to Dr, N. K. Bliattasali, Curator of the Dacca Museum, 
for kindly allowing me to examine the plate. Dr. Bhattasali also agrees with 
me in reading the name. See Bharatvarsa, 1344 B S-, Plialgun issue. 

2. El. ll,.p. 198, v. P8. 

8, SPP.. 1327 3.S. PI 2, No. 3 Mm. H. P. §hastri read th$ date as 89 but 
ft seems to be 32. 

4. Antf . 
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introduces us to Kamboja-vath^a tilaka RTjvapftla and to bis two 
sons NsrSvanaptlla and NSvapAla bv queen BhAgxadevi. The grant 
was issued from the capital (rftjadhani) Pii\angu, and the land 
donated was situated in Dandabhukti mandala 'within the Vardha* 
mAna~bhukti. The Tirutnalai inscription mentions Dacnjabhukti 
after Odcja-visava and Kosala nadu and before Daksipa-R'hjha. As 
it was within Vardhatnlna bhukti, late Mr. R. D. Baneriee’s 7 
opinion that Datjdabhukti is Tough lv icpresented bv Midnapore 
and Balasore districts seems to be to the maik. 

PaUeographicalh Na\ apnlade\ a is to be assigned to the tenth 
century. The names of the princes of the Iida plate end in P5la, 
and moreover, R’tjvap.tla ( ol the Plla dvnastv ), lather of Gopftla 
II, married BhAgvade\I which is the name of the mother of Kam- 
boja Nayapiiladeva. It is therefoie tempting to hold that tliis family 
was a branch family of the Pains Mr X. G. Majumdar,’ who 
first held this proposition \|inU unliheK wutes in a recent note’ 
that it is ‘very likeh ’. Again, it mav be pointed out that Devapflla, 
the 3rd Pit la king, had a son of the name of KftpapAla who was 
the crown prince and dntaka at the time of his issuing of the 
Mongyr plate, and we ha\e ah end \ leftned to the theory of a 
palace revolution after the death ofDevapilab The acceptance 
of the view that the princes of the lida plate belong to a branch 
family of the Pala dvnastv would support the tlieorv of late 
Dr. Hoernle/ who long ago held that alter Nil Ivapapfila ( of the 
Pgla dynasty ) two rival lines of Pa la kings were ruling in two 
parts of Bengal owing to internal dissensions. 

But there aTe serious objections against this view which 
Should not be overlooked. The princes of the Irda plate belonged 
to the Kamboja-varfa4a (v. 6 ). The Palas are nowhere described as 

1. Palas of Bengal, pp. 71, 89 ; HI, p 248, 

2. El, XXII, p 152 

8. Modern Review, 1987, September issue, pp 328-24 

A See Ante, Devapala's reign 

5. IA, XIV, pp. 165 ff. 

11 
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Kambojas. The coincidences of the names of Rsiyapala and 
BhSgvadevi may be accidental. If two Rapapalas are to be identi- 
fied, it is to be accepted that Oop'Sla II had two brothers, namely 
NdrSyanapala and Na\ap'ila, who subscribed to the Bralimanical 
faith. At the present state of our knowledge it seems better to 
take the prince of the Kamboia familv of the Irda plate as belong- 
ing to a separate line and the assumption of imperial titles b\ 
Rljvapftla and Na\aplila indicated that the\ weie independent 
kings. The Kamboja king who has been stvled Gaudapali in the 
Dinajpur pillar insciiptiou and whose occupation ot not them 
Bengal has been perhaps described in Banagar giant ol Malnpala 
I as “pitryaiii rftjavaih anadhikrla” most piobablv belonged to this 
family. The king Dharmaplla of Daudabhukti mentioned in the 
Tirumalai inscription was possibh another inlei ot this family . 

The question how this lamih came into powei in extreme 
south-western Bengal cannot be satislactoiilv s<>l\ed. Dining the 
reign of A4oka -the Kambojas along with the Voiias w r eie in the 
north-western frontier of India 1 * 3 The same position is given to the 
Kambojas and Yavanas in the Mali ibh unla, and the Kamboja 
countrs was famous for its good bleed ot lioises. The same thing 
has been mentioned in the Mong\i grant of Devapiila where it is 
said that his horses met their old mates in Kamboja in course of 
his military campaigns. There w*as also a Kamboiadesa in eastern 
India 5 which lias been indentified with Lusliai ti acts between Bengal 
and Burma. There is vet no clue to connect this ruling Kamboja 
family with Kamboja countries in western or eastern India. 

The Tirumalai inscription records that the Cola army after 
killing Dharmapala of Daudabhukti, defeated Ranastiia of Daksina- 

1. Bhatidarkar. Asoka, p 32 

2 JR AS, 1912, p 256 ; At tliasastra II, SO I 'or detailed description of 
the Kambojas see Dr B. C. Lw, ‘Some K>atriya tribes of Ancient India', pp. 

230-51, 

3. OH, I, pp. 808-9 ; El >'XII, p. 158. 
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RS<Jha, CiOMii(h( inch i ot \ 1114,1! hUm md Malupnla of l ttara 
Ratjha The conti <r\eis\ 1 th it h is been 1 used w bethel this Tamil 
record 01 the Tin ilanguln platen sue tlie ronect loute of the Cola 
arm\ is to be c used attci the dclmitc looition of I> md ibluikti fiom 
the evidence ol the Iidi pltte The lm ilansadu pi ites state that 
the defeat of Kinisu i took pi u c betoic the disc omtituie of Dhar 
mapila, and this < uiiiot 1 t neepted in \tcw ot the geographical 
position ol I) in lahlinkli ml P iksin 1 R tdh 1 I lot Nilkanta 
S iastri >n^ th <bsei\ s th it tin 1 mill piisiti (Inumalai) 

\\ lie 1 \\ a ■’c old d 1 1 111 t 1111111c 1 itch dtci the c itnpaisn 11111st be 
acc epte 1 is inoie inthciitu md lie (oiitimus 1 lie 1 msnage of the 

rillllt Ills l] 1 1 s Lpp ils to sit sc st lit /// s nt/ic i /sc , 

th it \r 1 h 1 p i 1 1 h 1 1 x s n t <t sup 1 1 111 1 \ ( ui the otlui duets named 

111 this c mtc\t in 1 t 1 it 11c <\citln \\ ot I )h 11 in ip il 1 Rana^iiTa 

and ( io\ md u mli 1 k 1 t tlu tin u siiusgh in which Mahipila 
wisciptutel \\ c 1 1 1\ c ot 11 > kn >w le 1 c ol 1 mill and what he 
sacs troin the point ot the 1 111 11 1 c ol this uioid we arc not in a 
position to pid^c 1 ut 1 c win s< c ms < tin 1 w 1st he icfers to R I) 
Banei jec s opmi »n th it Ik 11 il w is divided inti in im independent 
pi mcip ilitic at L lc tunc < t the tol 1 in\ isk 11 We think that this 
\ lew still holds io)l md lould not be <11111 c 1 until some other 

strongci piool c ui be iddiuel l< isp 1 1 e it 1 ic otliei view would 

mean that Mihtpili I w is the kins ol ilniost the whole of Bengal 
and Bihai 111 tun piestnt 1 iplm il denomination, as the 

Baghatna md Imidpm 1111 isc ins uption go to show 

R masui 1 ot I)iksini Ri Hi 1 i uses the question of the 
existence of the S 0 i 1 < 1 \ 1 ist\ ot whu h so much is heard m genea 
logical books and ti iditions b it un little is know 11 of them fiom 
Tellable documents file tnsl nieinh is said to h ive been Adi<Qra 
who is one of the ceiitial figmes of he soc 1 il histon of Bengal. 
We have ti led to show elsewheie that VdisQiaof the Kula^Sstras 

1 JRAS 191 > PP Oil 16 PI> S9 7> 

2. The Colas pp 1 1 >2 

8 See Chaptei IX Bi ihmin 1 Inunigt iti 11 s in Bengil 
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may be identified with MagadhGdhirSja Adisimha of the Dudhpani 
rock inscription of the 8th century A. D. The genealogical books 
pieserve atiadition that the Brahmamcal Suras were forced to take 
shelter in RSrlha after the establishment of the Buddhist P£la 
power. 1 The names of BhtKiira, Madhava^ura, Aditya4nra, YSnnnl. 
sdra, VarendiasGra, Prad\ umnasara, Anu4Qia and Bhanusura are 
known from the Kiilagi anlhas The genealogy of the Varmans and 
Senas as given m them ha\e plowed to be false and unreliable. It 
is not therefore safe to constiuct the dynastic history of the Suias 
and not e\en their genealog\ , leh nig on their accounts. Occasion- 
ally the names ot SQia pmices are found m inscriptions and con- 
tenipoiary hteratme. A pillar from Rajaoua bears an inscription 2 
in the 7th 8th centim characters with the woid ‘Rana suras^ a . 
Lak§ml4iira of the R'tmacarita was the ruler of Aparamand5ra. 
Vijavasena mariied Vilnsade\ i who has been described 
as sarakulambodhi. All these would point to the existence 
of a Stlra family,. though nothing is known definitel> of the 
extent of their territor> or political status The evidence of 
the Tirumulai inscription and the R'lniacanta would indicate that 
they raised their heads during the rule of weak Pala kings but were 
forced to accept the position of samautas when there was a strong 
Pala king. 

We have seen that the kingdoms of some of the sSmantas who 
fought for Ramapitla ma\ be located in Racjba and there cannot be 
any doubt about the location of Jayasimha of Dandabhukti. The 
SSmantacakra ( the whole body of feudatories ) who fought on his 
*side may be regarded as hereditary feudatories of the Palas in 
normal circumstances. At the time of the out-break of the Kaivarta 
revolt, the s&manta cakra was against MahlpSla II, 3 and it was due 
to the resourcefulness of RBmapala that they were persuaded to 
make common cause with him. 

1. VJI, RSjama KShda, p, 121 

g. Cunningham. ASR nr, pi xz,v 

3, R&macartia, 1/81 ; 1/29. 
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Taking all facts into consideration, it must be said that it is 
too hazardous to conclude that either Yanga and Rad ha were 
included within the Pala kingdom or tliev were sepaiate political 
entities. In the 10th century when the Pfila power was at its 
lowest ebb, both in eastern and western Bengal we find the existence 
of two independent kingdoms. Theie is no definite evidence to 
prove the establishment of Pala power in Yanga before Mahlpftln 
I and also in Radlia. With the accession ot Malnpfda 1 theie was an 
attempt to extend the Pala powei ovei eastern Bengal, if not ovei 
western Bengal also, as the e\idenceof the Blghaina image ins- 
cription and the Tlnunalai liiscuption tends to show. During the 
Kaivarta imbroglio the Vaunans founded a kingdom in eastern 
Bengal. But again Ramapala tiied to establish l'tila su/eiaiiitv 
over the Varmans. If there was no peimanent and diiect authority 
of the Palas over Yanga and Radlia, theie weie occasional attempts 
to bring them under their splieie of influence. But it is also clear 
that the Pala power was more fiimlv rooted in northern Bengal and 
Bihar than in Yanga and Radlia. All recoids pointing to their 
authority excepting the Baghama insciiption have been found in 
Magadha and Yarendra. The lise of the Candras, Varmans, 
Kambojas and Senas ( who weie at first settled in Rndha ) makes it 
emphatically clear. There was an invasion of Yaieiula by a YangSla 
king, and it seems that a Kamboja king ousted \ igrahapala II from 
his throne. Yanga and Rudha were ready to set at naught the Pala 
yoke at eveTy opportune moment and to utilise the weakness of 
the Pala kings. 



CHAPTER VI 
The Sena Dynasty 

The Senas originally belonged to the Kaniata country. It is 
stated in the Deopaia prasasti and • Madhainagar grant that the 
remote ancestor of the Senas was the Deccan king Virasena. Mr. 
U. Chakravarti 7 is inclined to identify him with \'Trasena of the 
south, mentioned in the Sahvadri Khanda ot the Skandapurana. Mr. 
A.K. Maitra was ot opinion that he is to he identified with Yirnscnn, 
father of king Xala of the Malnlbliai ata. * Dr. R C. Majumdai ! 
draws attention to a line ot Jaina teachers ( whose names end with 
Sena) of the Dharwar district which was the heart of the Karnilta 
country— 

Kunmtasena 

Virasena C.850 903 A. D. 

Kanakasena 

Ajitasena C. 950-975 A. D. 

Ikrahmasena 

Arvasetia C. 1000-1045 A. D. 

Mali a sen a 

There is no definite evidence to connect the Senas of Bengal 
with the line of these Jaina teachers, and it is difficult to believe 
that all the Senas of Kari.uTta were Jainas. 

R. D. Baiierie^' held that the ancestors of the Senas came to 


1. Ganderu ltihiisa. p. 156. 

2. In various parts of India kings of tlie name of VIrasc*tia are to be 
fotind. In the Ilar^acrita there are re'erences to two V Ira sen as- -one is the 
king o f Kali figa and auotlier^of the San v Iras. In the Vallalacatita it is said that 
Virasena descended from the epic hero Karna and came to Gauda from Afiga. 

3. Transactions and Proceedings of the Oriental Conference, 1922, p. 348. 
4* BI., p. 251 ; Prabasl, 191c B. S.. pp. 396 ff. 
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Bengal in the tiain of the < A ola imasion, In the Deopaia pra^asti it 
is said that Sliinnt lsen i gianliathei of Yipnasetia, “siugh slaugh- 
teted the wicked tobbtis ot the wealth ot K.iin da, ounuii h\ hos- 
tile tubes** (v. 8). The lelation between the Kamatas and the Colas 
w T as far fiom being liundh. In onki to sohe the difliculties in- 
volved ill this suggestion he piesum »d that aftei tlie defeat of the 
Cllnkx a king lasasimha II b\ Ripaidii Cola some Kamila soldieis 
took sei \ ice in the Cola aims and u "onioanied it in the Cola e\- 
pedition in Bing'd. The uium ag mist whom S miamaseiia fought 
was Mahip'ila I ol the Pila dsnasts whom R I), Banei iee identi- 
fied w 1 th M ill i p ila ol the diama ‘C ind ik.msikam 1>\ Ksuniswin. 
Mr f. M. Ron 1 supposed tins Mew b\ pointing otu tnat in the 5th 
\eises of tlu Sundcibin, \n ill i md Tai paudi<dn plains ol Lahsma- 
nasena the c it\ of Kuui hb ltuii ulukd to is the ornament of 
southern India. DIiom m 1ns ‘l’a\ aim dntam ei\es a glowing 
picture of K mu hi. Ruciu dismissions on \I lhipala of Candakau 
sikam ha\e shown t i<u his idt nt'in atioii with the l\Tla king cannot 
be maintanud, and in ill u ison ibkiu ss lie is to be identified w’lth 
the Piatihna king Man] ila Tin tola aims was not defeated b\ 
Mali ip da I, is tncaidmu «»l tin T i mm il uins< i iption is definite 
on that point. Tie 1 2 i •> nothin io show 111 it M ihipala I of the 
Pula d\ nast\ ame m otmiflui with the Kamilas. 

R. P. Chand i diew attention to tlu did \n-e of the Nnihati 
plate wjiei e it is s ud t nt ot the lnnai 1 mnh < the Senas belonged 
to the Innm lace ) mam kino lr'ed in Radha and m that faniih 
was bom S imaniast n i Owin' to the nppaitnt coni j adiction 
in the statements in tlu Deopui and Naihati insciiptiotis 
he presumed that Ridlia was niulei the su/eiaint\ of the Calnkyas 
and the piedeecssois of the Suias go\eined tins i emote possession. 
Mr Chanda was of opinion that the origin of the Senas is to be 

1 I )1i!k il i Itilils i p W> . 

2 journal ol < hunt d Rt state h, Midi is VI, pp 191 ff , IC, II p 354, 

797 ; HI Q, XIII, p- H 1 ) 

8. Gau^arajathala, p. 46-7 
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connected with the exploits of the Calukya king VikramSditya VI. 
Samantaseua was engaged m fighting the enemies of Kangtafca in 
Ra^ha We think that too much importance should not be attached 
to the 3rd verse of the Naihati plate of Vallalasena in all its details. 
It is admitted bv all that before Vallalasena the Senas were settled in 
Bengal at least for three generations. The court panegyrist could 
then easil\ compose a verse b> pioclaimmg that many princes of 
the family of his patron adorned RSdha. It appears from the des- 
cription of the heroic acti\ities of SSmantasena that they took place 
in Kaim^a He is said to haie cained his victorious anus as far 
as the Adam s bridge and punished the spoilers of the fortunes of 
the Karnata countr\ and m his old age retired on the banks of the 
Ganges . 1 While we aie thus inclined to differ with Mr. Chanda 
in regarding SSmantasena as the first settler of the Sena family 
in Rsdha, the piobabilitv of his coming m the tiam of a Calukya 
invasion seems to be stiong We have alieady referred to the 
CSlukya invasions* of Bengal b\ Somes\ ara I, Some^vara II and 
Vikram’ldiU a VI. Towards the close of the 11th century we find 
N'inyadeva/ admittedlv another Karpita chief, ruling in Mithila 
and Nep’ila. The proud wa\ of st> ling themselves KarijSta-K§a- 
trivas b\ the Senas in their own records and the marriage of 
Vallalasena with a Cnluk>a princess point to connect the establish- 
ment of the Sena power m Bengal with the exploits of a Karnata 
king, be he Some^vara I or VikTamaditva VI. 

The Senas claim descent from the lunar race, and it is said 
that Samantasena belonged to the head garland of the clans of 
Brahma-Ksatriyas ( Brahma Ksatirvanam KulaiiTodSma). Kielhorn 
translated the phrase “Brahma K^atrij as” as “the class of the 
Brahmana and the K?atriyas.” a Prof. Bhandarkar 4 takes this 

1 Deopara pra&asti. vs , 1-9 2 1 HQ, 1981 pp 681ff. 

9. The term Brahmaks»atra has been used m this sense in the R 8 ma- 
ya#a ( Baiakanda, 13. 7 , Kiskmdhyakanda 39# 17 ) But this has been ^ 
In the genealogical accounts of the Bhagavata ( 9 skandha, 22 adh\Eya. 44 at ) 
and in the Viepupurana ( 4th Ath£a ) to mean a person born of a Brahmana 
and Kjpatriya parentage 

«, JA&B, 1909, p, 186 
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expression to refer to a fainih having priestb aiul martial energy 
and says that the Brahma- Rsatri\ as were originally Brahmana 
classes of new tribes who atterwards turned Ksatii\as, before their 
final merging into the Hindu societ> . In western India a caste 
called Brahmaksatri still exists, and as the Senas came from 
Karnata, it is cjnite likely that they became known as Brahmaksa- 
trivas when they began to weikl political and militar’s power. 

Hemantasena was the son ot Samantasena, and in the I)eo- 
para pra4asti the title MahurTim has been applied to his wife 
Yasodevl. In the Bairackpoie plate the title of Hemantasena is 
Maharajadhi raja. It is vei\ likeh that Hemantasena had some 
pretension to royal dignitv. 

The real founder of the political tort tines of the Senas in 
Bengal was his son Vijav asena. Ilis Banackpore plate is dated 
in the 62nd regnal \ eai . The leccnt attempt to fix the Sena 
chronology' on astioiiomic.il gi omuls also shows that Vijayasena 
like his eentemporni \ , Codagaiigu ot Kalinga, had an unusually 
long reign. Thereto! e the suggestion to identify the sfUnantarftja 
Vijavaraja of Nidr ixalaol the R imacarita cannot be set aside for 
chronological difficulties. A ] > 1 1 1 n with the iigure oi the goddess 
Manas 5 ! with an inscription, “Raima Sri-\ i]a\ ase,’ has been found 
at Paikore in the Biibhum distiict. This ‘Vijayase’ is generally 
identified with Yija\ asena. Tile vSeiias were at first settled in 
Radha and this inscription in bentos to locate their original 
territory in the Birbhnm diuri t. Paikore is almost near to the 
bank of the f tangos, where it meets the PadmiT -a place of great 
strategic value perhaps to R uiiaprila in his war against the Kai- 
vartas and also to Yij.ivas' n i in his war against the Oautja king. 
It seems that the 1 7 1 1 1 , 18th and 19th verses ot the Deopara pra- 
£asti in a veiled hut clever manner refer to the part played by 
Vijayasena in helping Ramapala to recover Varendra and this estab- 
lished his future claim to the tin one of Gayda, when there arose 
a dispute regarding it. The poet Umapatidhara was an adept ill 

1, IC, IV, p 227 

12 
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playing with words and it is difficult to comprehend clearly wbat 
he actually drove at. Tn the 17th verse Yijayasena is compared with 
R fun a and Arjuna and his arms to theirs. In the 18th verse ‘divy- 
ah bhuva’ has been used, recalling ‘divya-visa\ a’ of the Ramacarita. 
The 19th veise has been translated thus 7 : “By him who gave 
away land in heaven to his rival piinces and accepted (from them) 
the earth in return, the sword-blade matked the writing in the 
blood of heroes was made to serve the purpose of document, as it 
were, in anticipation, otherwise how could earth come to be enjoyed 
by him when there arose disputes regarding her and presenting his 
drawn sword the host of his opponents would admit defeat/’ If it 
be true that Yija\ase«a helped Rainapala against the Kaivartas, 
there was no question of iivah\ with the P'das at that time, but at 
a later period when Yijamisena was aspiring alter the Gauda king- 
dom, the Piila king was certainh his rival. This is perhaps what 
is meant by giving laud to a ‘pratipak^a’ (rival) king which most 
probably refers to # a P'lla king. There is no doubt that there arose 
a dispute for the tin one ot Cauda in which the sword and might of 
Vijavasena decided the issue. 

In the next verse is given a list of the vlnels and kings with 
whom the Sena king came into conflict and all of whom were pro- 
bably aspirants after the Pala throne. The ii m t king referred to is 
Nanya who is to be identified with Nanyadeva ol Mithila, who as- 
cended the tin one in 1097 A. I).. A commentary on Bharata’s Natya- 
£astra written by king Nanyadeva has come to light/ and 

in addition to the high-sounding titles he is said to have 

broken the powers of Gauda and Yanga kings. Both Yijayasena 
and Nanyadeva were Karnatic in origin. It may be that they 
at first followed a conceited action. But the Deopara ins- 
cription shows thn* they came into conflict in which the Sena 

1. We follow Mr. N G. Majmiular’s translation of the Aeisc Attention 

was first drawn to thus by Mr N. N Vasu, VJI. Rajanya Kunda, pp. 302-3. 

2. Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Histoiical Research Society, 1926, Oct. 
pp. 55-68, ; IHQ, 1981, pp. 681 tT. 
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kin g claimed \ieto^ The otlici ihufs defeated 1>\ \ni\asena 
were Vira, Vatdhnm and R,kln\ i ll has been suggested that 
Vlra and \ aidhana ne to be ldcntitnc! with \ n i uin and Govai 
dhana ot the Rumen it a 7 Rhnn 1 is to be identified with the 
Kaluga king ot that nunc, sou ol todiv me i k<d cm as rule 
lasted fioin e 1976 t<» 1147 \ I) md his son Ri 1 m\ \‘s I -tom c. 
1156 60 A. I) , In the kendulap ila plitcs ol \ uasimhi it is saal 
that Cod igang i levied tubules horn tin. 1 mds boidetuu on the 
Ganges and foieed the inlei of tlic Mindii i to fie i It m i\ be 
that \ l a\ asui i w ruled < li tin K ilim i m\ isn n undo R i hn\a*s 

leaden ship In the •Deop u i jji isti p is Imthci snl l hit the 

Sena king attacked tin. loul ol ( . u d i md dion iw i\ tin kuna 
ltipa kim Ihe kuu ol (hikIi lus bun c lie i 1 1 1 \ identified with 
Madanap ila Souk seholns ne me lined to think tliit the Kuna 
lupa king i e I e i s to R i\ n ide \ i ml tins his pc l n i] s bt en alluded 
to ill the Ass am pj pc s of \ ill il 1 idee i I'll e } hid \ 1 1 sc i ec ords 

that \ ija\ asc in sent i li i\ \ ag i l the tom) hi i n n ot t lu w ostein 

povvcis ( plsi it\ i c iki i ) a^ mist him I ns mi it h i \ e 1 >e e 1 1 meant 

against the Rills who eem l<» line sought u In i in M igadlia 

aflei the oc eii] itioii <»i \ iieiuli i \ tin Si in 1 m md nallud once 

nioie thc.ii sMeiigth to lu lit Mo t 1 10 1 2 tbh \ 1 m ill the chiefs 

weie fighting a mom theinsehc tlu k il inin 1 111 Iitlmidc\a IT 

of Rat ui])in m ulc a 1 nd on I id di 1 ( R idh 1 •* ) uni ( » md 1, as it is 

stated 111 the \kitai 1 stone insc ipuon tli it hi h iditoi\ \ illabha 

TTja o\eii in these two columns lie th ot tlem weie Iningin 

1141 A T> The cislw nd ub nu e of the < . ill id i\ 1 ! 1 pow c 1 during 
the pet lod 1124 111b A I), winch is pioxed In the Maner and 
kai plates, piobabh look place when ill the mal duels weie 
fighting among themsehes 

It seems that theie was a gciieial < i unble foi power during 
the rule of the weak successor of R miapala among some of the 

1 IA, 1920, PP 17 ) ff 

2 JASB, 1 89b, pt I p 2 j9 

3. Di Ilnalal, Inscriptions of C P uid Benar, p 109 
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feudatories of the Bril a kingdom and the neighbouring kings. The 
political condition of Bengal was extremely favourable for the 
foundation of a new power, and in the struggle that followed \ ija- 
vasena came out successful. His matrimonial alliance with the 
Sura family might have raised his political and social status in the 
estimation of the contemporary people. The Barrackpore plate 
was issued from Yikranipura in his fi'ind year, in which the chief 
queen Yilasadevl performed the ‘tula-purusa’ ceremony. It Is 
therefore clear that he must have ousted the \ armans from 
Vikrampura by that time. The Deopara inscription shows that 
southern Yarciidra was under him.' 

Yijnvasena was the real founder of the v Sena power in Bengal. 
It seems that since his early life lie was a successful soldier and 
general, and that was a great asset in his adventurous career. Hero 
of many battle-fields, he succeeded in foiling the attempts of all 
other aspirants and took the utmost advantage of the declining 
and tottering Bala power. He was lavish in his gifts to the 
Brahmanas and performed many sacrifices. He excavated many 
tanks and built a magnificent temple of Bradyumnesvara which 
was the wonder and admiration of his time 

Yijayasena was succeeded by his son Yallfllasena in 1159. A. I).. 
In his Naihati plate no military achievement excepting some 
vague statements has been ascribed to him. In the Madhainagar 
grant of his son it is said that Laksmanasena, when a crown prince, 
seized suddenly the fortune of the Gaudaking, made war on Kalinga 
and Kn.4l. It seems that these campaigns took place during the reign 
of Vallftlasena. It is important to notice that Yijayasena and 
'•VallSlasena did not assume the title of Oaudesvara in their own 
records, though it has been attributed to them in the grants of tlieir 
successors. If Oaudesvara Govindapala and Falap3la, whose rule 

1. The view that Vijavasena became the king of the whole of Varendra 
rests on a passage of Danasagara but the reading is not free from doubts. Some 
scholars read it as “Tads Vijavasena pi ad unlsid varendra”. while others read 
“liarendta” in place of “varendra”. See Dhakara Itihasa, p. 813. 
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in all probadility was confined to some part of Magadha. are to be 
regarded as kings of the Da la dynastv, they did not give up 
their claim to the throne of Cauda and might have held some port- 
ion of northern Pengal undei them. Most probablv the war of 
Viajavasena was not decisive and Yallalasena had to tight with the 
successor of Madanapala. The Yallnlacarita' also records that the 
war with the Pill as was going on at the time of Yallalasena. Owing 
to the financial stringency caused bv this long diawn wai Yallala 
sena wanted to borrow mone\ from the great banker Yallablnuanda 
of the Suvariiavanik commimitv. H is tinther said that the 
banker was the fatfier-in-law ot the Magadlia king and was siding 
with the Palas. In our opinion, this is to be credited with some 
historicity. 

Of all the kings of anciect period Yalhlnscna is the best 
known in everv rank and giadc of the Hindu societv of Rengal as 
the founder of the institution of Kuhnism. \Ye have discussed the 
whole topic elsewhere in details and hate come to the conclusion 
that the volumes of evidence are now o\erw helming in favour of 
the view that some tc oiganisati m of the Hindu soviet v was made 
ill the vSena period and the stait in that dneetion was given bv 
Vallalasena in Radha among the Ibahmanas, although he cannot be 
called the founder of modern Kuhnism with all its parapharnelia 
ill the strict sense of the teim. II lie b the idol of those who were 
favoured with Kaulima rank, it appeals that at a later period those 
who w r ere adversely affected b\ it tried to blacken the chaiacter of 
the monarch in order to lower him in the estimation of the 
comtemporarv j)eo])le and posteritv. 3 he \ allalacarita bv tile Suvar- 
navaniks and another book of the same name by the Yogis' were 
composed with that avowed object, and the true, purport of other 
flimsy stories associated with the name of Yallalasena seems to be 
that. His connection with a low' caste girl, a consequent domestic 
quarrel with Laksmanasena and the division of the Vaidva society 

1. Eng. Trans, by Aim. II. I*. Sliaslii, pp 15, 90. 

3. Vallalacarita published by Ilaiis Carnlra Kaviratna. 
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into Yallall ( the followers of Vallalasena ) and Laksmani ( the 
followeis of Laksninnasana ) and stories like these seem to be 
proagandist in natme/ and it is diflicnlt to say how much truth 
theie is underling them. 

Laksmanasena ascended the thionc in 1178 A. D. His military 
exploits, when a ciown piince, as desctibed in the Madhainagara 
giant, have been discussed. It is said in the same record that he 
ciippled Kahtiga and K unaifipa It is known fiom the Madanapara 
giant of his son Yisiainpastna that he elected pillars of victory 
in Pmi, Benares and Ihaulga. It appeals tlieiefoie that Laksmana- 
sena made anothei expedition against Kalinga and G ah ad aval a 
power. His contempoiaiies on the Kalinga throne w r eie Rdjaiaja 
II and Anangabhima II, both sons ot Codaganga. The name of 
the cdntempoiar\ K unaitlpa king is not known. The Gahada- 
vnla king was Ja\ acandia whose insciiptions have been found at 
Benares and Kaiiotii miiging Iiom 1170 to 1188 A. D., and w T ho 
was defeated and killed In Sahabuddin in 1194 A .D. Pavanadutam 
nai rates his march ol univeisal conquest as fai south as the Malaya 
hills, “totighlv the southei n pait of the Western Ghats ” It has 
been pertmenth pointed out the it mav lefei to his invasion of 
Kalinga . 1 Fiom the e\idence of the Madanapaia giant and Dhovl’s 
book it may be inf ei red that Laksmanasena undeitook a war of 
digvija\ a, though it must be admitted that the poet’s love of 
exaggeration “served the double pin pose of eulogising his patron 
and finding a most suitable abode for the heroine of his poem.” 
It seems that the v Sena powei reached its high water-maik during 
his reign and the kingdom w T as expanding in the west, which 
■•probably necessitated the foimation of a new bhukti, namely, 
Kankagr3ma-bhukti, comprising the vSantal paiaganas 4 

Eaksmapasena was the last great Hindu king of Bengal. His 
name and fame spead far and w ide. The Muslim historian Minhaj- 

1. B Sengupta, Jatlia, Itilasa, pt l,pp,16G-I80 

2. DH. I, p 541 

8. C. Cliakravarti, Pavanadutam, Introduction. 

4. EI. XXI, pp. 21 Iff. 
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uddin* says that lie was a great Rai’ and *most respected in Hin- 
dusthan.* He further records that tnistwoi tin persons have 
related to this effect, "from his hand tuner did att\' tyranny 
proceed ; and whosoever preferred a ret pies t to him for anything, 
other than one lak lie did not bestow, alter the manner of Kutub- 

nd-din the least gift he used to bestow was a lak of Kant is. The 

Almighty mitigate his punishment ( in hell ) But the king, to 
whose power, charity and just go\ eminent Minimi pa\ s such glow- 
ing tributes, suffered a severe revet se during the closing \ears of 
his reign. There are differences of opinion as to the actual date 
of the raid of Nadia bv Mahammad ibn Bakht \ai, and we shall 
not be very wrong if we place it in e. 12<m> A. D.. As regaids the 
story of the raid, the very nature of M mhaj’s sources of inloimation 
makes us very cautious, and evt i \ sUitein-iil in that conueetioti 
requires critical scrutinx. It is also clear that when Minhaj wrote 
his account of the expedition in h41 A. D., tlieie were many 
rumours and gossips about I/’kmi.mascna which the liistoiian 
heard from his informants in Laksman ivati. lhs reporters seem to 
have been two brothers, Ni/am ltd din and Samsinn ud-din by 
name, who served undei Bakht-xai. It is nattiial that they should 
exaggerate the part plnxed h\ them and their master. How far 
reliable are theii reports can be betlci judged bv nan citing some 
of their stories. It is said that I.aksmatiasena was horn alter the 
death of Valliilasena. As the tunc of his both approached, the 
sooth-sayers said that the xyas an ominous time and if the child 
would see the light of the sun twohoms later, ho would be a famous 
king. So the queen's feet were tied up and the child was born 

1. Tabaqat i-Nusiii, hug Tunis 1>\ Ravoitv The follow ing account 
is based on Mimti’s accotml. l>|> CiaJ- > >9 

2. Blochmau placid it m 1197-8 \ D , I* Thom is in 1202 3 A. I>. ; and 
Stewait in 1203-4 A I). The definite in!< *i mat i >n is that Rikt-yai entered 
Kutub- ad-din’s service in 590 A. 11, *»wl aftei bis sack of Nadia and esta- 
blishment of headquai tens at I/ikstiian i\ ati stalled for his Tibetan expedi- 
tion in G01 A. H . and also saw Kntub-iid-dm at Mahoba in 599 A. II. with 
presents from Bengal spoils. 
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aftei two hoins That L,aksnianasena was b >tii after the death of 
\ all'll iscna is opposed to the pi 1111 testimom of the Madhama- 
gai plate , the sooth s n is told I ahsmanaseua that the 

mansion of the \ u anas would soon happen and it would be better 
to ibandon \ idia Most oi the ofhccis md men fled and sent their 
piopeiU and families to otliei pi ices It is quite likeh that the 
fall of out kingdom ot northern Indii aitei anothei might have 
c uised some panic anions the genei il people But the whole thing 
has been isenbed to tne sooth sn\eis If theie be am tiuth in this 
icpoit it must be sud that I iksmanaseiii himself did not abandon 
N ulia but was dttei mined to st i\ then Ihe statement that at the 
time ol the i ud he h id been on the tin one loi a i ei iod of eiglita \ ears 
is oppose l to ill otliei contempoi ai \ eaidence like Adhlmtas igara, 
I) m is iu, n i md S i lnktik u n inn 1 1 fins peihaps indicates lus 
actuil ueiathei tli in hi leuupciiod Tt is ilso likeh that the 
lepoiteis i infused tne beginning of his lei^n with the slatting point 
of the I dksinan isen i I t i in 1 1 19 2U V I) and this is m complete 
ngieemciit with th^ \ lew that the i ud took place m 1199 1200 A I).. 

Minliaj cues the follow ng account of the laid “Bakt>ar 
caused i force to lie piepued, picssccl on iioni Belial, and suddenly 
ippe ned he foie tne e it\ ol 'Nudi ill I he march w as so sw lft and 
lapicl that onh seaenteeii of his horsemen could keep pace with 
him, who enttied the gate uiisuspectmgh and weie taken to be 
de tiers in hoi sc 1>\ the gitekcepeis I nteiing the inner palace, 
he suipiised the inmates and began slaughtei The king was at 
his dining tible md took a bo it b\ the back dooi of his palace 
“When the wh fe aum aim d in 1 the cit\ loiuicl about had been 
JLaken possession of, he theie took up his qu liters , and Rai got 
awa\ tow mis Smkw it and Bang and theie the penod of his reign 
slioith aftei w mis eaine to a tei mination After Bakt yar 

possessed himself e r that temtoii he left the cit\ of Nudiah m 
desolation and the place which is now Takhnwati he made the seat 
of go\ eminent 


1. IHQ V, pp 133 5 


2 See Appendix C 
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A eontro\ets\ Ins been 1 used \\1 r11ki \ idn u is the t ipital 
of the Senas \\ bethel the eipitil oi not it is tic n horn Minimi 
that it was a ‘seat of i/a eminent ol I il sm m mih, uul time 
is nothing linpiobibk m the tut tint hit \ lki un ipui i and 
J/ihsmaiia\ ati, \ idia w is motlm held pink (1 llu Suns The 
evidence to iduitil\ \ip\ipuii i ut\ bunded 1 \ \ ij n isun, with 
Nndiah of Minlnj is stioii ei tlnu th it to ule lit i f\ it with the 
plaee of that name, lie n the finds] l < 1 tne Dec ] n i | i is isti in 
the Rajshahi distiict because I iviiulutun plates it in Siihina 


d< sa oil the othei side of the ( m s 

The iboae u count ettlu^iel m l i ud < I \ i In sums to he 
tine ill hi oad outline thou n the e mi lit he some e \ u l,c l ltiou 
ill matteis of det i Is uul it d es n >t lefleel much eledit oil the 
idmimsti ition of I iksm i i in s llu Mu hm nun could come 
hum Hill'll to Him d unmtucl nid unopposed It tjuis tint 
it VMS i sin pi lse ittul uul even die w is u\\\u\ ucd lot it and 
bcwildeied and pu//ltd 1 its 11c lines |u li i 1 1 \ its Tesnlts, 

the laid of the damn Muslim eim il w is enuiieiitlv sueeesstul 

Tlie hen a powti tolhpstd in wi Uin »><1 "< ,ll, °" 1,011,1 ln<l 
Miuhaj dots not nit ition "I >'i\ t llt< li\t o|i>osii < n in lits in-m h 
to Tyiksmana'' di ml Ik \ il t 

Accoidim, to llu Mil i Ml >n I ikh m sui w is swttwkil In 
his son Madlm Sin \ h< ...MO. In m ««- S .dukt.k u .. >m,ln 
refeis to a misc ol M , II. n .sun \I > H.» Su sink is known 
o„U ho... \btil J >/•! «1. i • ""“I tlit llnulukims < mnot 
he al\\a\s lelud u, « t . i ouo.U.ll.un oil. O cm 

deuce Two sons ol I ik munsini \u " 1 >'*"> m<l kisi\ »scna, 
who ruled at lei him m. known Hon. tlun own 'cumls and the 
known penodsof then ici ns i e 17\( us 


1 C Llnki i\ utli I iv in > *t nn 

2 Vol II p NO 

3 Aecouhin to Mi Is X ^ 14,11 

has been found m tin Mm i i * ls *’ 1 

b> Atkinson p W J 111 ls 1 1 1,1,1 

deliuitel} on tins p l it 


Int j S 

< n< c ]])^i pi it e of M idli tv i Seni 
ml the ic fcic me e.i'<i! is Kuin v n 
vciilv tins n illiun 1 ni be sud 
\ lJi X » XIII XI\ XV 
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It is therefore almost certain that for the first quarter of the 
13th century these two Sena kings could hold themselves against 
Muslim aggression. Both of them assumed the proud title of 
Gatnjesvara and the epithet “Garga.Yavanam a> a-prakn a-kala- 
rudra” has been applied to them. This does not seem to be an 
empty boast and both the brothers boast that they were dread to 
the Yavanas and it seems that the\ successfully repulsed some 
Muslim invasions. 

The author of the Tabaqat-i-Xasiii did not diieeth record any 
invasion of east Bengal by the Muslim go\einois and mleisof 
Laknauti, but that there were se\eial such attempts is clear Irom 
some incidental leferences bv Minliaj. It is thereloie quite 
possible that there had been some othei atnmpts to c nnjner 
Bang, which were not iccorded at all. ( ii\ asuddin was the 
independent ruler of Laksmnilvatl ( 1 21 LI 22(i A. I >. ). The mlers 
of Jajnagar, Tirhut, K imarnpa and Bang 7 paid tiibuteto him. 
Just befoie the end of his ljcigii, he is said to have invacUd Kama- 
rnpa and \ king a. Natural conclusion seems to be that there 
was previously an invasion against these two countries, and because 
they refused to pa\ tiibute to the Muslim rulet, another expedi- 
tion w’as undertaken against them. 1 1 is eVur from the account ot 
Minhaj that before Gi\asuddin could achieve am thing substan- 
tial, he had to return on account of the usuipation of Laksmnavatl 
by Nasiruddin. Next reference to the invasion of east Bengalis 
made in connection with the rule of Malik Safuddin who sent 
some elephants to the court of Delhi which were captured in 
Bang" ( 1231-33 A. I). ). It is not known who was the ruling Sena 
king at this time. Abul Fa/al mentions a king of the name of 
Surasena or Sadasena. Two princes of the Sena dynasty, Snryasena 
and Purtisottaniasena, arc known from the Sahit\ a Parisat plate 
of Vi&varnpnsena, and it is quite probable that Snrasena of A bill 
Kazal is Saryasena of tjiis plate. Another invasion of east Bengal 

1. Tabaqat-i-Nasiii, pp. 687-588 

2. Ibid., p. 782 
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took place in the reign of Ijinddin Balkan' in or abonl 1258 A. P. 
Minhaj finished his account in 1259 A. 1). and makes the state- 
ment that at that time the descendants of Laksmanasena were ruling 
in eastern Bengal.' 

Another Hindu king is known hom the Adavadi plate 7 of 
Pasaiathadeva and Dauujamadhava was his virnda. He may he 
identified with Rijl Panujah of Xin ud din Barm/' who describes 
him as king of Sonargaon. Accoiding to the genealogical book of 
Harimisra, he fiomished after the Sena rule. When Delhi Sultan 
Gixasuddin Balkan i aim* to supicss the lebelb’oti of the Bengal 
governoi Tuglnil ’Khan an an, i cement was reached between the 
Delhi Sultan and this Hindu king ol Sonargaon to the effect that the 
latter would prevent the escape ol Tuglnil Khanln water. The Muslim 
occupation ol eastern Bengal must ha\e been completed by the close 
of the l 3th century/' 

It cannot be propcrh nsc« Gained whither the extreme eas- 
tern districts like Xoakhali and Chittagong weie included in the 
Prda and Sena kingdoms. No ev idence has\(t bi en discovered 
to prove the extension ol tin* Sena power in the Chittagong divi- 
sion. The Mainamati plate speaks ol the existence of an independent 
kingdom in Baltikeri which is a paigana in modern Tippera. 
The name of the king is Ilai ikaladex a whose vimda is Ranavah- 
kamalla and he came to the tin one in in 1203-4 A. I). If he was 
the first king of this fainih and this print ipnlitv was included 
in the Sena kingdom, it seem-, that with the frill ol the Senas in 
Gauda an independent kingdom arose in eastern Bengal, liven within 
the lifetime of Raksmanasena a Bala family from Awjdhvn settled in 
Khadi ( in the Sunderbans ), and it seems from the Snnderban 

1. Ibid., pp, 759-70 

2. Ibid., pp. 558. 715 

8. IB., p. 181 

4. Klliot. Ilistorv of India \<>h HI. P H r > 

5. Blianitvarsa, 1332. Jl. S. pp 78-81 

6. Bl. vol. II. pp- 93 14 

7. IHQ. IX. p.282 
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plate 7 of Dommonapala that this ki ng set at naught the Sena 
authority in that localilv aiul assumed an attitude of independence 
by 1 196 A. T). Another Hindu kingdom v.ns founded about this 
time. It is known from the Chittagong plate of Damodara' who 
was ruling in 1243 A. I).. His earliest known ancestor is Puruso- 
ttoma whose son was Madhusndana. The title nrpa occurs before 
his name and it may be that the rise of the family to political 
power began from him. His sou was Yasudeva whose son Damo- 
dara assumed the proud title ‘ sakala hhupati cakravartT.” Nothing 
more is known of these kingdoms. 

1 he conquest <>j north-wes ein Bengal ftv the Muslims and 
the maintenance of independence by eastern Bengal in spite of 
the repeated attempts o{ the Muslims to conquer it suggest one 
important conclusion. A sudden cavahv raid was sufficient to 
break the power of the Sena kings in not th-western Bengal and 
the whole of it passed into Muslim hands within a short time. 
But the physical features of eastern Bengal prevented such an 
eventuality. It is the couitf/i} oi hig rivers and hence cavalry 
was practicaby useless. Here bn* a permanent conquest the naval 
power was the most important factor. A raid might have been 
can ied on in a certain part but it could not produce a lasting 
effect. The seeking of the help of Datiujamsdhava by Sultan 
Oivasuddin Balbau to prevent the escape of the rebellious gover- 
nor Tuglnil Khan hy boat clearly illustiates the weakness of 
the power in eastern Bengal— a power strong in every other respect 
excepting the navy. This also accounts tor the reason why the 
descendants of Laksmanasena fought the Muslims from east Bengal 
and why, this part of the country could resist Muslim attacks 
for about a century, while the great kingdoms of northern India 
succumbed to Muslim attacks quickly. Before the final conquest 
of eastern Bengal, the Muslims must have realised the difficulty 
and perhaps built a lujvy equal to the occasion. 


I. IHQ., X, p, 321 ; IC, I, p 079, 


2. IB., No. XVII. 
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Appendix B 

Our study of the Sena histoix is based on the following 
chronology : — 

Probable Known reign-pei ioiod 


Sainantasena 

Ilemantasena 

Yijayasena c. 1097-1159 A. D. 02 \ curs. 

Vallalabsena 1159-117S A. 1>. 19 umis. 

Lnksmansena c. 1178-1205 A. D. 27 \tais. 

Kesavasena 5 \ < ri i s . 

Visvarnpasena II \riis. 


This chrono1og\ satisfies (1) the statement in I unas-igai a 
that it was finished b\ Vail ilasena in 1091 S K , I'M the date 1082 
S. IS. referred to in some Mss. ot Adhlmt.e.T'-ni a as the initial date 
of Yallalasena’s reign, and (8) the date 1 127 »S. K. as the 27th \ear 
(Ras-aikaviiiisiibde) 7 of Laksnianasena’s leinn nu ntioned in Sadnkti- 
karnatnj’ta. This also satisfies the oontempoi am il\ ot \ naxasena and 
Nanvadeva of Mithilfi ( r. 1097-1 150 A. I). ) and K igha\a of Kaliiign 
( c. 1156 A. D. ) and also the nstionmnual data. This is also in 
accord with the evidence ot theTabapati i Xasiu that Laksninnnsenn 
was defeated by Iinkht \ar between 1 195 and P'<>5 A. I).. 


Appendix C 

The Kaksinanasenn Km. 

The origin of the Lak.manasena Kra abbreviated as I v a 
Sani is a matter of oontroveis\ among seholais. 1 hat it was 
counted at first from 1 1 19-20 ( ( Iclober to < >c loU-r ) is perhaps to 
be accepted after what Mr. K. P. Javasual has wiitten on the 
subject." Kiethorn verified six dates of La Sam and came to the 

1. IIIQ. III. p. IH8. 
g. HI.. Vol.XXI, pp. 211 ff. 


3. JliORS., XX. p. 20. 
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conclusion that they work out satisfactorily, if the initial year was 
the Kartik^di Sudi I of the expired Saka > ear 1041, with the 
Amanta scheme of lunar fortnight “the 7th October, A. D. 1119, 
and it is supported by a statement of Abul Fazl in the AkbarnamS.* 
But the initial year of I,a Sam, as it is still used in the almanacs 
of Mithila, falls on the Both January, A. I). 1108.. Mr. P. N. Misra 
verifiied 12 dates and came to the conclusion that 4 dates work out 
satisfactorily with Kielhorn’s or Mithiia almanac epochs, while 
the remaining dates work out satisfactorily' with the latter. 7 Mr. 
Jayaswal savs that up to a certain period the dating was on the 
basis of the era commencing in 1119-20 A. T)., but after the Muslim 
conquest of Tii hut the Fasli Era, a lunar leckoning, was promul- 
gated at the time of Akbar. I, a Sam received from that time a 
lunar ( instead of the earlier limi-solar ) ca’culation and hence the 
difference in the initial \eai ol the earlier dates and of the later 
dates. Mr. Javaswal quotes a passage from a MS. ; n the possession 
of Pandit Ganga Xatli Misra, accoiding to which a fixed figure is 
deducted from the current \ car to obtain I\a Sam, as well as fixed 
figures are deducted to obtain Saka and Yikrama years. 

If the initial date ol I/a Sam is thus settled, its origin is far 
from being so. Discussing the subject, Dr. IT. C. Roy Chowdhury 
writes that its origin is to be sought in the Sena d\ nasty of Pitln 
and not in the Sena dynasty of Bengal, because it was never used by 
the Senas of Bengal and its earliest use was confined to Bihar 
where there is epigraph ic evidence of the existence of a line of 
Sena kings who actually used the era.' There are two epigraphs 
of ASokavalla known as Bodh-Gaya inscriptions* and another of 
Javasetia found at Janibigha,'' a place close to Bodh-Gaya, and the 
dates of these three epigraphs are expressed as follows : — 

I, Sri m al - Tak h v ana ( Ksmana ) Senasya-atlta-rSijye, S. 51. 

1. I A.. 1890, p. 1. 2. JASB., 1926, p. 373. 

3. Sir Asutosli Jubifec Volume, Orientalia, pt, 2. p. 1, 

4. Cunningham, Malmbodlii, p 78. pi. XXVII A ; and JASB., V, p. 951, 
pi. XXX. 

6, JBORS., IV. p. 273, 
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1L STlmal-Laksmanascnadevapfidminm-alita-rfiiye, S. 74. 

III. Laksmanasenas\ a-atlta-i ij\a, S. 83. 

The uniform manner of the expiession of these three dates in 
the records of two kings of Pi tin allows that the\ lefer clearly to 
the post-regnal year of a king or an era. Calculating these dates 
according to La Sam, l)i. Ko\ Chow dim n sa\s that the king whose 
reign was a thing of the past in the \eai 31 (117<> A. D.) cannot be 
identified with Laksnianasena of Bengal who l tiled in the last 
quarter of the twelfth centin > . Theulore he concludes, 11 the 
founder of Laksnianasena Kra u r as not identical with LakMiiansena 
of Bengal, he limst have been tile loundei ol the Sena dMiastv of 

Pitlii But Dr. Ron Chowdhim does not mention any king ot 


pitlil of the name ot Laksinunscna. 

So far as we know, T.u ill itha speaks ol two Lavaseiias, 
Granting that Taifiii'itlia’s clnoiiolog\ and gciKa.og\ ol the kings of 
Magadha and Bengal aie )ault\ , it is to be noticed that Lnvasciia, the 


predecessor of Budhasena, II niiascna, and I*. atilasuia, is contem- 
poraneous with the Muslim imas.mi ol Biliai and Bengal, and 
Tfiriinitha places him alter the Sena- ol Bengal. II it n 1 ( > be 
accepted that this Lavasena was kirn- »l I'Uiii and was the founder 
of La Sam in lilt) A. I)., the scolding of llu cpigiaplis of the lime 

of JaNasena (one of the vSena kings ol IV.hi > in t.be \ car 83 of this 

era and also oi A<okavalla in tin 'cais 51 and 73 shows that lhlhl 
was in the possession of these kings Horn 1119 A. I>. to the close of 
the twelfth contain. As legaids the roiurl location of 1 dhi, Ml. 
H Bandav who edited the Janibiglia iusc-riptioti unites that otir 
record proves that the sites ol the aillage Jaiiibigha and also Bodh- 
Gava were included in the comitn called Ihtlr. As such it appears 
to have been the name given to the southern portion of Magadha at 
least about this time, probahlN on account of Us association with 


Vajrasana. 

The history of Pith! in 

from contemporary records. 


the 11th and Pith centuries is 
11 is known from the Saranath 


known 
i n scrip- 


1. IA., 1875, p. 3GI>. 


2 JiiQRvS , 1918, p. 273. 
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lion of KumaradevF that PUhi was ruled by Vallabaharaja and his 
son Devaraksita of the Chikkore family about the middle of the 
lltli century. Devaraksita was defeated i»y Mathanadeva, maternal 
uncle of R'Linapfila. The chief of Pit hi who helped Rrtmapala in his 
Kaivarta war was Bhnna>asa. The Oa\a stone inscription of 
( foviudapala' is dated in the Pith V. ]?.=■= 1 175 A. I)., that year being 
the “gatarijva caturddasa samvatsara” of Govindapala. The affix 
Pa la, the Buddhist title Paramasaugata and the title Gaudesvara 
laise a strong presumption that he belonged' to the Pala dynasty. 
Whether Goxindapala was a king of the Pala dynasty or not, the 
Ga\a stone inscription clearly proves that lie ruled in Ga\a and in 
its vicinities about the middle of the twelfth eentiuy. R. I). Bancr- 
jee assumes with a tolerable degiee of ceUaiuty that ( lovindapiila 
ruled a portion, piobably the eastern one, of Magadha. The Ja\a- 
nagar Image inscription of Palapala'* also goes to show that some 
poition of Magadha was under the rule of this king. The known 
pei iod of his reign is 55 yeais and he should be placed before 
Govindapfila or more *probabl\ after him. The evidence 
of the R'lmaeai it a, (h i\a stone inscription and the Jayanagar 
inscription tends to show that Magadha was in the lltli 
and 12th centuries under the possession of the Palas or under the 
kings whose name* end in Palas. Tile Senas of Pith! could not 
possibly rule contemporaneously in the same locality with the Palas. 
In all reasonableness, therefore, the Senas of Pith! should be placed 
towards the veiy close of the Pith century or after that. This 
is in complete agi cement with what we know from T&ranstha, 
according to whom Eavasena, the predecessor of Budhasena, 
Hfiritasena, and PralUasena, is contemporaneous with the Muslim 
invasion of Bihar and the Tibetan historian placed him after the 
Senas of Bengal. Or, even if it be granted that the Senas of Pith! 
ruled in the 12th century from 1119 A. D., it must be admitted that 


1. UI., IX, pp, 824-27. 

2. The Palas of Bengal, pi. XXVIII. 

3. Ibid,, p. 109. 


4- JBORS., XIV. pp. 489 ff. 
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they were local rulers, as the Gaya inscription of 1175 A. D. shows 
the control of Govindapala over Pithi. 

Four inscriptions of Asokavalla have come to light, and R. D. 
Banerjee has shown that Asokavillas of the four epigraphs are 
identical . 1 2 The inscription in the walls of the >Snrya temple near 
Visnupada at Gaya is dated in the year 1813 of the Nirvana Ivra. 
Fleet has shown that this date agrees well with Wednesday, first 
October, A.l). 1270.* It has been pointed out by Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
that there are reasons to believe that Asokavalla flourished about 
1270 A. I)., and natuialh the dates in t lie Bodh-Ga\a inscript- 
ions ( and also in lanibigha insciiption ) would be taken as counted 
from the cessation of the reign of bakstnannsena, that event itself 
being placed towards the end of the twelfth century, and atlta 
rsjya’ 51 mav easily be taken to mean that 50 or 51 years 
had elapsed since ‘atitarajNa’ or the cessation of the reign.' It is 
quite natural that the Hindus or Buddhists weie unwilling to refer 
to the 'pravardhamana-vba} a rijva of the Muslims who were alien 
in culture and newcomeis and who of late destioyed their temples 
or monasteries. Therefoie the recolds of this time were dated b\ 
referring to the expired > ears of an Indian king. 

Now the question is who is baksmanasena fioiu the cessation 
of whose reign or fall these records were dated i Is he the famous 
Taksmanasena of Bengal or bavasena of Tatanutha, predecessor 
of Budhasena ? 

The existence of bavasna rests on the sole authoiitv of 
Taranatha. It is not known where he actualh ruled and what was 
his relation with Budhasena. An era is generally associated with 
the name of a great king. Traditions from different sources associate 
this era with the Sena dynasts' of Bengal. According to Tfiranfttha,' 
it was counted from the time of TIemantasenn, and Abul Fa/.b 
associates it with J.aksmanasena. That he was a great king and 

1. JASB., 1913, pp 271 If 

2. JRAS., 1909, pp, 323 if 

4. JASB,. 1935, p. 48. 

14 


3 JASB, 1221, p 13. 
5 I.\„ 1890, p. 1. 
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that his fame spread far and wide are evident from his own records 
and from the testimony of Minhaj who sa>s that Rai Laksmania 
was a great Rai. An MS. of the Yisnti l'nran a written by Paksadhara 
Misra is dated in the past \ ear 345 of the king I.aksmansena of 
Gain.lah So far as we know, the Senas ot Pith! were never called 
kings of Chanda and pel haps they cannot be called so. 

If this era is to be associated with a Sena king of Bengal, it 
is better to do so with the king whose name and whose stamp 
of personalty it perhaps bears. It cannot be maintained that I aks- 
tnanascna of Bengal started a new eia in 1110 A.I).,~ commemorat- 
ing his accession, because the evidence of Danasugara, Adbhata- 
Sflgara, Saduktikarnnmrtn, and Tabaqati-Nasiri is conclusive on 
this point. No record dated distinctly in I, a Sam ( as opposed to 
atltftrajye, vinasta vljye, etc.) can be p’aced in the twelfth century. 
The earliest known document dated in this eia is the colophon of 
an MS. belonging to the Durbar Libiary of Nepal and the date is 
La Sam 91 Cailra Yali Gurau A. I)., i.c, 1310. Is it then improbable 
that this era became current after the death of Laksmanasena ? 
We have got at least one instance of an eia of this period which 
was associated with the name of a king after his death. The 
Vallitll San or Parganati Sail was cmrent in Bengal even less than 
two hundred years ago. After a eaieful examination of all available 
data Dr. N. K. Bhattasali lias come to the conclusion that it began 
on the 28th September, A. I). 1202. It is significant that in two 
records this era is clearly called YalbilT San. In any case, VallSla- 
sena’s ride cannot be pushed so late as 1202 A. I)., YallSlasena has 

1. JJtSIb, 1926, p. .‘‘73, Rcfeiied to by Mr. P, N. Misra. 

2. R. 1). IJmerjee (J ASB, 1913. pp. 271 ff.) contended that the Dacca 
Candi Image inscription was dated in La Sam. Mr. N. G. Majnmrlar who also 
maintained that Laksmainsena started this era (IA., 1919, p. 171) admited that 
"it is by no means the only conclusion dedueible from the expression Srimal- 
Laksma^asenadevasya Sam ▼at 3. It can also mean simply in the 3rd regnal 
year of the king without necessarily having any refeience to the era staited by 
him.” 

3. IA,. 1913, pp, 314ff. 
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a unique place in the social history of Bengal and the popular 
imagination has perhaps associated this era with his name which 
in all probability marks the fall 01 termination of Laksmanasena’s 
rule. Laksmanasena was undoubted 1\ one of the last gieat Hindu 
kings of northern India and the Senas ot Bengal had important 
political relations with Bihar. It is not unfair to inter that the 
people of Bihar dated their records by associating them with a 
great Hindu king with whom thex had some connection. The 
erection of pillars of . a ictoix at KaAi and Allahabad suggests 
that Taksmanasena had some hold o\ei Bihar too. The\ did not find 
it difficult to make ' the xeai 1119 A. I). the initial x ear of this era. 
This may be the date when the Senas under Yipnasena for Ihe first 
time came into conflict with Nanx adeva ol Milhila or more pro- 
bably the date of the birth of l.aksmai.iasena Minhaj sax s that 
Taksmanaseua was in his eightieth \im at the time ol Baktxar’s 
invasion of Bengal. Laksmanasena did not pos,sibl> rule for 80 
years but might have been 80 Years old at that time. 


Appendix D 

Some Doubtful Invasions of Bengal 

It is a well-known fact that the composers ot loyal prasaslis 
described the conquests and acliiex au nts of then royal patrons in 
glowing and very exaggerated teims. Some insciiptions lecord 
invasions af Ahga, Yatiga and Kalitiga by some petty kings who, it 
seems, could not have tuidei taken anv expedition to these distant 
countries on their own accounts, nor does it seem that they accom- 
panied any powerful king in his xictoiious expedition. Therefore 
it is natural that doubts should be expressed about these exaggera- 
ted descriptions of the court-poets. Our doubts aie further con* 
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firmed by the fact that the statement of the conquest of Anga, 
Vahga and Kalinga was sometimes used as a poetic ornamentation. 
Thus it is claimed in the inscriptions of the Yijayanagaia king 
Kr$naraya that the rulers of Anga, Vahga and Kalinga waited upon 
Vijayanagara kings . 1 2 3 4 It needs haidly l>c said that it was parcti- 
callv impossible fora Yijn\anagaia king to hold any sway over 
Ahga, Vahga and Kalinga in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Again, it is staled in the Cliittogadh Stone insci iption dated in V.S. 
1485 that the king Mokala of Mewad subdued the Ahgas, KSma- 
rupas and Vahgas. These should be regarded as vague and general 
statements. 

The Pithapuram Pillar inscription' of I rthivlsvara dated 
in S. K. 1082 reeoids that Malta I ol Dhandapura, son of Kirtivar- 
man II, subdued the Gangas Kalihgas, Yniigas and Magadhas. The 
rulers of this family were chiefs of \ elaimdu. The fifth descen- 
dant of Malla I, Kul> avarman II, was a contemporary of the 
Eastern Caluk\a king Vikramadiva ( 1015-22 A. I). ), and Malla 
may be roughly assigned to the fnst half of the 10th century A.D.. 
He might have accompanied a Rashaknta monarch. Otherwise 
the subjection of these countries by this chief seems to be a hollow 
statement. 

The Eastern Galukxa king Kulottunga ( c. 1070-86 A. D. ) 
is said to have invaded about 45 countries' among which the 
names of Vahga and Yahgiilas also appear. The Kalacuri king 
Vijjana of Kahuna pietended to coiKpier Paridya, Cola and Vanga/ 
Again, his son Sahkamadeva’s exploits are said to have extended 
over Oaucja, Turuskas, Siihliala, Cola, Magadha and Malaya. One 
of his known date is 1186 A. I)., that year being the fifth year of 
his reign/' It is said that Udayaraja, son of Soccharaja, conquered 

1. EL, xii, p. 132 ; xiv, p 1/0 

2. Ibid, ii, p 439 

3. Ibid iv, p. 32 

4. IA , IX, pp. 88 ff. 

6. Ibid, v, p. 46 


5, ia., iv, p. 276 
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Cola, Gauda and Karnata/ He belonged to the Bhiumal Paraniara 
branch and is to be placed before 1161’ A. Ib. Kalacurxa Bliillama 
( one of whose inscriptions is dated in 1189 A. I). ) is said to have 
been “a severe pain in the head of the Malax ns, a thunderbolt to 
that mountain Varalas, a lion to the tall elephants of Kalinins, the 
roar of a cloud to the flocks of those swans ol Gurjaras, Colas, 
Gandas and Paucalas, Kila to the brilliant kings of Angas, Vandas 
and Nepalas.”' It is not known from anv other source that in the 
last half of the 12th century any king of Kuntala was so power - 
ful as to defeat all these kings. Curionslx enough, in the inscription 
of his son Jaitugi no* victory is ascribed to the father, but Jaitugi 
himself is said to have conquered the Giujaias, lTihdxas, Colas, 
I/Has, Gaticjas, and some of his officers are said to haxe invaded 
Malavas, Kalingas, Turuskas and Xep das/' All these exaggerated 
statements of both the falliei and the son cannot be taken as 
historical facts. Two more kings ot Knntala, Bipala and his son 
Soma ( the former is desciibed as the ioundci of the Kalacurva 
kingdom ), are said to luive l aided the Colas, Nop'das, Kalingas, 
PaTicalas and Gurjaras and to ha\ r e receix'ed the homage of the Gau- 

das, Pandvas, Malax alas and Vai das. It is asset ted in the (»odag 

inscription'' of Vita Yallava II, dated in 1 1 14 V S. 1C, that this lloy- 
sala king frightened the Angas, Kalingas, »\ angas. Magadhas, 
Colas, Malavas, Pandvas, Kcralas and Gnrjai as. In the hkamantha 
inscription/ dated in 1172 S. K., Ganapatideva claims to have 
defeated Sinihana ( a Yadava king ), kings of Kahnga, Lai, a and 
Gauda. It is stated in the Mamadpur insciiption" of Kanhara, 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


Bhandai kai 's List No 3 1 ‘2 

Dr. I). C. GangiiA , Hisloiy of Paiamaia 

KI., XV, p, 33 4 * 


Duiastv.p 347 
Ihid. v. p. 31 


El., v, p- 277 ; xv, p 317 
Ibid, VI, p 92 
ia , XXI. p. 197 


8. El., XIX, p. 21 
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dated in 1 177 S. E., that liis grandfather Simhana overcame the 
Gurjaras, Magadha and Gaudas. 

In the absence of any corroborative evidence these bold and 
and wide claims should be dismissed as baseless. It is quite 
possible that some of these chiefs might have accompanied their 
overlords and gained some victories which in their records are 
claimed as their own achievements. But it is also true that some 
of them are purely hollow statements. 



CHAPTER VII 

Administrative System 

Central Government 

The form of government was monarchical. The king was 
the apex of the whole system and had the usual imperial titles, 
‘I’arame.svara/ Tcunmabluit t/’naku’ and ‘Mnlifndj 'idhira ja\ Jn the 
Kdilptir grant of Kesava^ena As\apati, ('. ajapati, Naiapati 7 are 
also the tit’cs of the king in addition to the usual ones. “Royalty 
is limited to the descendants of one famih”, observes merchant 
Sulaiman, “and never goes to another.” This remark appears to 
be quite correct in view of the almost continuous rule of the Pii las 
for about four centuries and of the Senas for about one century. 
Force was the only factor by which a d\ nast> was ousted, as the 
Palas were. Flection was not unknown but very uncommon. A 
king was elected only in extraordinary circumstances. Gopala I, 
the founder of the Pfila dynasty, was elected king to escape from 
anarchy ( matsyanyayam-apahiUim). The Rfyatarniigini refers to 
the election of Vasakara by the Brahmanas after 939 A. I).. Kalh- 
apa’s remark on this election that to take such a course ( to elect 
a king ) is tantamount to lunacy is instructive.- The inscription 
of Ratanpala records the election of Brahmapfila in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Kamarnpa. ; Gopala’s election by the ‘pTakrtis* 

1. In the Gliliadavala lecords the kings aie given the appellations of 
Asvapati, Narapati, Gajapati, Giiipati and TrFaftkapati, These terms, accor- 
ding to Dr. R. S. Tripatlii. signify lords of vaiious classes of feudatories, hut 
the first three may denote three branches of army ( UIQ 19S3. p. 12U. Accor- 
ding to Si-yu-ki. however, when there is no paramount monaicli. the southern, 
northern and eastern parts of Jambudvlpa ( India ) me respectively supposed 
to be ruled over by four sovereigns called Gajapati, Chatrapati. Asvapati and 
and Narapati ( Beal's Translation Vol. I, p 13, note ) 

PK. V. 456 ff JASB, 1898, p. 99 
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has generally been taken as an election by the poeple/ But *pra- 
kpti’ is a technical political term meaning principal officers. The 
Sukranlti gives a list of ten ‘prakrlis* consisting of the chaplain, 
the minister, the judge and so on/ In the Rajataranginl a group 
of seven officials who elected Jalauka, son and successor of ASoka, 
is called ‘prakrtis.** The election of Ya^akara was made by the 
Brahmanas. It is improbable that there was a general election in 
the 8th century. We aie, tlierefoie, inclined to take the view that 
Gopflla was placed on the tlnone by the officers of state. 

It cannot be detmiteh stated what happened in the case of the 
sticcession of a minor to the tlnone. Either a legent or a council 
of regencN was perhaps set up. It is a’so quite possible that 
the great office! s cairied on the of the government in the name 
of the minor king. 

The Queen-Consoit’s position was vegy high. She figures third 
in the list of the officers and feudatories. Kaufilva also placed 
her in the first glade of officers with Mantrin and Puioliita, draw- 
ing 48,000 papas from tlve state treasuiy. The actual political 
influence exeicised by the Queen-Consoit is not known, but it seems 
that as the chief queen hei influence was considerable. In the 
Artha4itstra the Queen Mother also gets 48,000 panas. What her 
position was is nbt known. Yilasadevi, the Sara princess and 
mother ot Yalhllasena, performed a religious ceremony and lands 
were granted to the sacrificial priest as dak sin a. 1 2 3 4 

Yuvamja — The heir-appaient was perhaps selected during the 
lifetime of the ruling king. Tribhuvanapnla and Rajynpala were 
heir-apparents of Pharmapnla and Devaplla. Most probably these 

1. Oaud dekhamalri p 19 fu 2; Bitiglaia Itihasa, p 151 

/ 

2. Sukra Book n, 196-70 

Sainastaiii puiodha laksanatii jam taducyate purodSsca pratinidliih 
pradliSnah sacivastatlia mautil piadvMaka&ca pandita sumantrakah amatya 
dllta ityeta rfljfla prakrtayo dasali 

3. Rajataraiigiul, Bk. I, 118.20 

5, Nailiati plate. 
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two princes predeceased their fathers. It is certain that the crown- 
princes had important functions in the government. The above- 
mentioned princes are referred to as the dutakas of the Khali mpur 
and Monghyr grants. It is known from the Ramacarita that 
RamapSla was closeted in discussions with his son Rajyapala* who 
was entrusted with the task of government in the old age of the king.' 5 
Lak§nianasena, when a crown prince, invaded Gau<}a and Kalihga, 
and defeated the king of KS&.* It has been suggested that RSjaputras 
of the laud grafts were most probably not the princes of the blood 
royal but the ordinary Rajput soldiers, holding fiefs from the kings 
in return for their'military service. 1 2 3 4 5 6 Rnjaputra figures after Rajfi! 
and Ranaka and before Rajftmatya, Mahapurohita and Mah&senS- 
pati. It is, therefore, reasonable to take Rnjaputra to be princes, 
if not the crown princes. Princes sometimes enjo 3 'ed land. KumSra 
Sdryasena and Purusottamasena enjoyed land which was granted by 
them on ceremonial occasions ( on birth-day and on the occasion of 
Uttarayanasaiiikrainana) but these grants were confirmed by a royal 
charter/ 5 

The status of another officer may be discussed here. Kum&rft- 
mfftya and M&hakuinaramatya figure in the list of officers but their 
position is not very high. L,iteially the word means the minister 
of princes. In the Gupta period Kumaramfityas were the governors 
of Kotivaryavisaya. The Basarh seals refer to various classes 
of Kumaramatyas. Mr. R. D. Bauerjee divides them into four 
classes according to their ranks 4 : (1) ordinary, (2) equal in rank 
to princes of the royal blood (Yuvarajapfidiya), (3) equal in rank 
to the crown prince ( SrI-YuvarajabhattSraka-padiya), (4) equal in 
rank to his Majesty (Paramabhattaraka-pSdiya). The position and 

1. BK. 1.421 

2. BK. 4, 1 

3. Madhainagar plate. 

^ XVI, p. 30. Our records do uot B favour the interpretation 

offered by Dr. Vogel as 'noble man.’ See, Cliainba, p. 122 

5 . Sahitya Parisat plate of VUvarflpasena. 

6. The Age of Imperial Guptas. CU- on Administration. 


15 
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status of KumaramlU a and Mahakumaramatv a cannot be 
determined in the Pala pciiod, as nothing paiticnlar is known of 
them from the records The teim Mali ahum iramlt\ a suggests that 
there might lia\e been different classes of Kumaiannhas 

Rajamatya — Most probabh he was ‘Mantun ( the pinne 
minister) of the Aithaslstia or Sanadarsin of the Sukianiti 
Among the officials pioper he figutes hist, and it goes to sigmf\ 
that next to the king lie was the most important personage in the 
government The ancient wi iters on political science lecogmsed 
the supreme importance of mimsteis and enioin that the\ should 
be very carefulh selected Two gicat ministerial families who 
served the Pftlas are known fiom then own recoids The\ weie 
learned men as well as men of gi eat abiht\ and capacit\ It is claimed 
in the Badal Pillar inscnption that (.aiga made Dliai map'lla, 
lord of the east, mastei of all quaiteis His son Daibhaptni b\ 
his wisdom and diplomacy made De\apala loid of the earth fiom 
the Vindh\ as to the Himalayas This talented minister was held 
m high respect b> the king' Darbliapnm s son, Somesiaia, was 
dear to the king B\ the wise counsel of Kedarmisra, Some 4 \ara s 
son, OeAapSla upiooted the Utkalas, shatteied the pride of the 
Hunas and crushed the powei of the I)ia\idas and the Guipaias. 
Gui a\ ami 4 ra, builder of the Badal Pillai, was the minister of 
NarSvanapala and ‘dntaka’ of the Blilgalpui grant He was 
eloquent 111 speech, proficient in Agamas, Tantras, astrologx and 
in the Vedas and a fightei in the assembh as well as in the 
field. The Kamauh plates of Vaidjadeaa intioduce us to another 
line of hereditary ministers whose services to the Palas w T eie of 
great value. Yogadeia was the minister of VigrahapSla III and 
his soil Bodhide\*a was the counsellor of Ramapala. But the most 
successful and ablest minister of the family was Bodhideva’s son 
Vaidyadeva. He was dear to Kunffirapala as his own life. He 
put down a rebellion in southern Bengal by winning a naval 
victory and b> rapid marches surprised Timgvade^a wffio raised 
the standard of revolt in Kamarapa This record clearly shows 
that ministers were sometimes capable generals too. Perhaps as a 
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reward for his service he was appointed ruler of KSmarapa. Or, 
it may be that Vaidyadeva asserted his independence after the 
death of KumSrapala. In any case his titles, Paramesvara 
Paramabhatfcaraka and Maharajadhiraja in his own record indicate 
his pretension to royal dignity. 

In the Kamauli plate it is said that Yogadeva came to office 
through heredity. The Badal pra4asti and the Kamauli plates 
would go to indicate that during the time of the Palas hereditary 
ministers were preferred. While speaking of the hereditary mona 
Telly prevalent in India, the merchant Sulaiman writes, “The same 
is the case with families of wa/irs, ka/is and other high officers. 
Thev are all heieditarv and never changed or altered/’ It seems 
that the principle of heredity was followed in the selection of the 
high officeis of state. 

The Kdilpur grant of Ke^avasena and the Madanpara grant 
of Visvarftpasena are at hist passed by the eleik of the Mahasan- 
dhivigrahika who was the minister ot peace and war. They are 
then end rosed bv the clerk of the Mahnmahattaka ancf finally 
approved by the clerk of his Majesty. Mi. X. G. Majtuudar tran- 
slates ‘Mali am at taka' as Prime Minister/ It seems that grants 
passed from the office of the SSndhivigrahika were to be endorsed 
by the office of the Mahamahattaka This goes to show that the 
Prime Minister had some pre-eminence over the Sandhivigrahika 
who was also a minister and high officer. 

Maliffpurohita — He is not mentioned in the Plila grants, and 
it may be suggested that this office did not exist under the 
Buddhist Palas. In the Rgvedic time the Purohita used to advise 
the king in all religious matters. In the Maurv a and Gupta periods 
Dharmamahamatyas and VinayasthitisthSpakas were ministers of 
morals. The Kalacuris had Dharmapradhana in. addition to MahS- 
purohita/ It cannot be exactly determined what was the function 
of the MahSpitrohita under the Senas. Undoubtedly his poisition 

1. IB. p. 131 

2 JASB, XXXI. p. no ; Kuinblii plates of Vijayasimha l, 
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was very high as his rank in the list of officers is next to RfijS- 
mfitya. In the Artha4astra the sacrificial priest, the spiritual preceptor 
and the Pttrohita were to get 48,000 papas. RSjapapdita, 1 Rsjaguru* 
and SSntivSrika* were granted lands on many occasions in the Sena 
period. The Mahapurohita might have superintended royal reli- 
gious establishments. Whether he had some pre-eminence over 
other religious officers of the king cannot be ascertained. 

Mahadharmadhyak^a — He was the chief justice. This post 
was held by very learned men The famous scholar Halayudha 
was Dharmadhya§ka of Laksmanasena. Pap<}ita Gonandana was 
the Dharmadhikara of Vaidj adeva at whose request the Kamauli 
grant was made. 

MahSsandhivigrahika — Minister in charge of war and peace, 
corresponding to the Foreign Secretary of modern times. The 
dfitaka of the Sena grants was generally this officer. A verse in the 
Mitak§ar5 on Ysjftavalkya states that S&ndhivigrahika should be the 
drafter .of the copper plate charters, and this rule was followed by 
the Senas, as the grants were first issued from his office. This 
responsible office was sometimes held by learned and capable men. 
Famous Bhatta Bhavadeva of the Bhuvanesvara pra4asti was 
the Sftndhivigrahika of Harivarmadeva of Eastern Bengal and his 
grandfather Adideva held this post of another un-named king of 
Vanga. NSrSyapadatta held this post under Lak§mapasena and was 
ddtaka of four grants of his reign. 

Mahffsenapati - Commander-in-chief. In the Artha4astra he 
is a first-grade officer. As the head of the army his influence was 

1. In the Sahitya Pan sat Plate of Visvarflpasena there is a reference to a 
Rajap^pdita named Malie4vaia. Most probably he was a court PaAdita. In 
the Sukratftti Papdita is the minister of morality and religion. 

2 Murari wasdhe Rajaguru of Vaidyadeva and his son Manoratha com- 
posed the Kamauli gi ant. 

3. SantivSrika is known from the Rampal and Dhulla plate of Silcandra 
and the Snnderban plate of Lakjmiapasena. Mr. N. G. Majumdar suggests 
that he may be the priest itf charge of propitiatory rites. Santyagfirika was per- 
haps the priest in charge of the room where propitiatory rites are performed 

f BK.I. 319 29 Ht 
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very great. According to KSmandaka*, the following should be the 
qualifications for this office. He is to be healthy, enduring, self- 
confident, amiable, generous, respected, energetic, heroic, valorous, 
of noble family, native of the land and of commanding personality. 
He is to be ail expert in the use of four-fold forces. “He should be 
familiar with the movement of informants and reconnoiterers, 
skilful and competent to manage the whole force, read the minds of 
others including those of animals, know the routes to march 
through, not be dismayed by the lack of food, or drink, or by 
inclement weather, who can sow dissensions among the enemy’s 
army, who is capable of protecting his camp and is equal to the 
occasion and who takes to work regaidless of consequences but with 
full hopes of fruition of his labours.” 

MahamudrJtdhikrta, Antaranga-Vrliaduparika and Mahfiks- 
patalika. These three officers are mentioned always jointly, and it 
seems that they are connected with finances and revenue adminis- 
tration. Kautilya’s Mudrrtdhyaksa is the superintendent of pass- 
ports and a minor officer. I)r. R. O. Basak takes him to be the 
keeper of Royal Seal*. But the reasonable view seems to be to take 
Mahamudradhikrta as the officer in charge of Treasury and 
Curreucy. His functions might have been like those of the Sanni- 
dhatai of the Arthastastra* • 

There is much misconception about the term Antaiahga- 
Vrhaduparika. Dr. R. G. Basak'* translates it as “Chief-Privy 
councillor', and Dr. N. K. Bhattasali as “of the intimate class of 
servants .' 5 It has been suggested by some" that he should be taken 
as the royal physician because in Sivadasa's commentary on 


t. Ch. XViII. 2G-42. 

2. HI. XII, p. 37. 

8, Arthasastra Book II. 4. El. XII, p. 37. 

5. Ibid. Vol. XVIII, p. 76ff * 

6. JDL. XVI. p. 33 ; 1C. Vol 1. p, G84 ; Again, some have suggested 
that antarafigavrhaduparika is the head of spies, see chapter on administration, 
Dhak3ra Jtihasa. 
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CakrapSijidatta the word antaranga has been used in a technical 
sense to signify the royal physician. But this explanation does not 
seem to be appropriate in view of the fact that this officer figures 
between Mah&mndr&dhikrta and Mahaksapatalika, who are un- 
doubtedly two officers of the finance department. In the Gugrahati 
plate of SamScSradeva* Antarahga-uparika and Suvarpavitliyadhikrta 
Jlvadatta was the governor of Varakamandala. It is highly im- 
probable that a physician should hold the office of a governor. 
Dr. Bhattasali translates ‘suvarnavlthy adhikrta’ as the master of the 
bullion market but suggests that the real title may have been master 
of the Mint or Treasury. This unmistakably shows his connection 
with the revenue administration. Equally unacceptable is the 
suggestion of Mr. G. P. Sarkar that by the term antarahga-vrhadupa- 
rika two officers are meant because it is the epithet of Jlvadatta in 
the Gugrahati plate. But it is most likely, as it has been suggested 
by the same writer, that Vrhaduparika must be some higher 
official who perhaps used to superintend the subordinate uparikas 
who are, according to Buhler's explanation on upaiikaia, fiscal 
officers* Now what does the word ‘antaranga’ signify ? Antaranga 
literally means ‘intimate,’ ‘dear’, ‘of one’s own.’ It may be sugges- 
ted that this officer was also in charge of crown land and property. 
Thus this officer sejms to have double functions, viz., to superin- 
tend the woTk of the subordinate uparikas and to look after crown 
property. His work may be equated to that of Sam5hart5 of the 
Artha<testra. 

Mahaksapatalika was the head of ths Record office. Mr. 
Monahan* interprets the word aksapafala both as an accountant's 
office and a general record room and this seems to be correct in 
view of the fact that in the description of his duties in the 

1. El. XVI 11, p 76 

2. IA. 1878. p. 66. Additional Vallabhi grants, “Upari, usually spelt 
upri, is a Maratha ievenue term which denotes a temporary holder who culti 
vates land in a village, where he does not reside". 

9. BK. II. Sec. 6. Early History of Bengal — Monahan. 
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Artha35stra he was also an accountant general of the state/ The 
Belava plate of Bhojavarman was finally approved by Mah5k$a> 
pafcalika. 

Mah5pratlh5ra He was the great chamberlain. In the 
MahabhSrata he is one of the 18 tlrthas and in the Artha&Sstra 
his name occurs in the second grade of officers along with SainS- 
hartS and SannidhaU. He is sometimes mentioned in our records 
along with military officers and it may indicate that he was also 
regarded as a military officer. The feudatories and high adminis- 
trative officers were sometimes honoured with this title. In the 
Gunaighar grant of 508 A.D. of Vaim agupta the diitaka of the 
grant had the title Mahitpratihara in addition to three other titles." 
The Rfistrakata piince sivanija who led the vanguard of Ramapala’s 
army in the Kaivarta war had this title.' It may be that there 
were honorary aid dc camps of the king (like Maharaja of Kashmir 
and some other native rulers of India). 

Two other high officers seem to have been associated with the 
central administration — Mahasarvridhikrta and Mahfikart&krtika, 
though their functions are not known. That Mali Hsarvffdhikrta was 
an important officer is evident from the fact that he is mentioned 
in the Rampal plate of Siicandia between Mahaksapntalika and 
Mahffipratlhara and in the Ranignnj plate of Isvaragho$a between 
Mahaksapatalika and Malmsenapati. According to Dr. Monier- 
Williams, this word has been used in the Rsjatarangiijl in the sense 
of general superintendent. He may be the superintendent of public 
works or superintendent of the state mines and other state indus- 
tries. Mahakartakrtika figures in the Mongyr plate of Devap&la 
after Amatya and in the Bhagalpur grant of NaravapapSla after 
MahSpratlhara. The meaning of the term cannot be made out, but 

1. Bk. II, 7. 

2. IHQ. 1930. p. 40. 

3. Kamacaiita. Bk I. 47, 

4. Gupta Ins- Vakataka plate,, p. 287. El., XIV. p. 36 2 1.80. This 
officer is mentioned in these two grants also. 
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it may be that he was an officer of MahSsarvadhikfta s type. 
Another high officer, Plfchikavitta, figures after Mahapurohita 
and before Mahadharmadhyak^a in the Belava plate. The meaning 
ot the term is not known. The author of the DhSkara ItihSsa 
says that PlfchikS means the main part of an image and takes 
hint to be a sculptor. I. 2 Bnt it can hardly be accepted that a sculptor 
should occupy such a high position. Plfha means a religious 
student’s seat, office, a royal seal. As he is mentioned after Maha- 
purohita, lie may be taken to be a religious officer. 

The most important question as to who constituted the 
council of ministers is not easy to answer. The fact that in the 
Sunderban plate of DommagapSla the expression ‘saptasaciva 
has been used perhaps indicates that the ministeis were seven in 
number in the Sena period in normal circumstances. The Sena 
inscriptions are uniform in describing the list of officers and there- 
fore it may be inferred that seven high officers proper who figUTe 
first in the list formed the ministry. In normal circumstances 
the ministry then seems to have consisted of Rajamatya, Mah5- 
purohita, Mah?tdharm3dh\aksa, MahSsandhivigrahika, Mahasena- 
pati, Mahamudradhikrta and Antarangavrhaduparika. The 
evidence of the Ramacarita is conclusive of the fact that on impor- 
tant and urgent matters the ministers were consulted. It is said 
that RRmapala was always closeted with the ministers in deciding 
the course of action to be taken against the revolting Kaivarta 
chief. 5 

Another impoitant point may be discussed here. All the 
officers mentioned above have the affix ‘maha' attached to their 
designation, and therefore the question may be raised whether they 
had under-secretaries under them like modem Under-Secretary 
for Foreign affairs and Under-Secretary of State for India, etc. 
It is certain that these high officers had separate departments and 
offices of their own, o$ we have most of the Sena grants passed 

I. Dhakftra ItihRsa by J. M. Roy. p. 489, 

% RiUnacarita 1/42. 
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and endorsed by the clerks of Mahtisandhivigrahikn, of Mahnma- 
hattaka and of the Majesty. The Pelava plate was issued from 
the office of Mahaksapatalika. Nara\ anadatta, who was the diitaka 
of the four grants of Laksnianasena, had the designation of Sandhi- 
vigrahika, while those grants were issued from the office ol MahiV 
sandhivigraliika. It may be then reasonably inferred that Maha- 
s and hi vigrahika had at least one Situdhivigrahika under him. The 
same may hold good of other high olhcers who have ‘liuiha’ affixed 
to their official designation. 

■Ambassadors and Messengers 

The mention of four classes of ambassadors and messengers 
in the Pala records indicates that there were peihaps different ranks 
and giadations. Kautilva gi\es diffeient names to the envois 
according to theii tank and the work entrusted to them was in 
accordance with their status. In the Arthasastra the first in rank 
enjoyed the status of a minister and is called Nisristarthah. Then 
next comes Parimitartha who has the same qualifications less by 
one quarter and is an agent enti listed with a definite mission. The 
last one is Sasanaliaiah who lias the same qualification less by 
one-half and is a com ever ofioxal uiits. It must be observed 
that the envoys of the Aitliavistia have to do much of the spying 
work in the countrv wheie lie was sent. The envoss of the 
different ranks of the Arthasastia can vers well he compared with 
the regular order of rank and precedence ol envoys established by 
the congress of Vienna ill 1815 . 

(a) Ambassadors— represented the person and dignity of 
their sovereigns as w T ell as theii affaiis. 

(b) Knvovs, Ministers Plenipotentiary and others accredited 
to sovereigns. 

(c) Charge's d' Affaus, accredited not to sovereigns, but to 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

It cannot be defmiteh sai l whether there w'as a regular 
gradation of envoxs in the Pnla period but the mention of four 
classes stiggests so. 

16 
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(1) Duta— He was peihaps highest in rank and represented 
the sovereign in foreign courts. 

(2) Khola— The term cannot be propeily explained. In the 
dictionaries we have one meaning. (Khola- -Gamyarthe vikalpe). 
As he is mentioned always along with Data, it is very likely that 
his function was also that of an envoy. 

(3) Gamagamika— He was perhaps the messenger from the 
ceutral court to the provinces or districts and vice versa. 

. (4) AbhittaramSna - As the name denotes, he was the cairier 

of urgent messages. 

Besides these, Datapraisai t iika figures as an officer. He was 
probably the officer in charge of the messengeis, under whose 
direction they were sent in difFeient pails. 

The Pains and Senas had important political lelations with 
the neighbouring kings. The Nftlandft giant of Devapala proves 
that there was regular intercourse between the Pala empire and 
Indonesia. It is known that Balaputiadeva of Suvarnadvlpa, a 
famous king of the Sailendra* dynasty, asked through an ambassador 
( dvltakamukhena ) for a grant of foui villages for the maintenance 
of a Buddhist monastery from the Pain king and the dfitaka of the 
royal grant of this land was Bala vai man, govemoi of V>aghrata- 
who has ‘been described as the right hand man of 
DevavapSla ( dakyinahasta iva ). This probably tends to show that 
when the transaction was between two independent monarchs a 
distinguished officer, conveisaiit with court formalities and 
etiquette, was the messenger. 

Territorial divisions and their administration 

The largest territorial division of the Pala and Sena kingdoms 
was Bhukti. In the glorious days of the Palas, their empire 
^attended as far as Kanouj in the west and it seems that Tlrabhukti 
( Bhagalpur grant ) ai^i Srlnagarabhukti ( Mongyr and Nslands 
grants ) were under the direct administration of the Palas. Other 
known Bhuktis of the Pala and Sena kingdoms are Pauodf&var* 
dhanabhukti, VardhamSnabhukti end Kahkagramabhukti. The 
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last one seems to have been formed in the reign of Lak$mapasena 
probably in view of his conquests in the direction of Bihar. All 
Bhuktis were not equal in area. Pauudrvardhanabhukti was 
perhaps the largest and compared with it Vardhainfinabhukti and 
KaftkagrSinabhukti were much smaller. 

Bhuktis were divided into M an dal as and Vi § ay as. The relation 

between Mandala and Visa} a is not known. In majority of the 
grants Mandala is a subdivision of a Vi say a. But in the Khalimpur 
inscription MahSntaprak?tsavisaya is a subdivision of the VyftghTa* 
tat!man<Jala. This discrepancy may be explained by the assumption 
that the term Mandala was given to well-known divisions of the 
country. Uttara-Radha is a well-known division of RiEdhS and in 
the Naihali plate of Vallftlasena it is called a Mandala. Our 
assumption is further strengthened by the fact that we have a 
class of feudatories with the title MahnmfUidalika. In the land 
grant of Maham^ndalika Isvaraghosa there is no mention of any 
Bhukti in the desciiption of the land granted and Piyokamandala is 
the highest division of which Gallitip> akvisaj a is a subdivision. 
In the Sena grants Varendra, Uttara-Rndha, Vyagratatl, Vahga 
have been mentioned as a part of the Bhukti ; Vi say a is conspicuous 
by its absence but in the list of officers Vi§ayapati is invariably 
present. It would seem therefore that bigger Mandates like 
VySgratatb Uttara-Radha denote well-known parts of the kingdom 
and these bigger Manilas were perhaps the highest administrative 
section, next to Bhukti. But ordinarily ( as is the case in most of 

the Pala grants ) Mandates were subdivisions of the Vi$ayas. 

Smaller Mandates were divided into Khandalas and VJttals 

whose relation is not known. VlthI was divided into Kha^ika which 
was again stibdivied into Vrtta. Caturaka formed the next sub- 
division which was composed of Gramas. In the NalandS gtant 
Devapala Gramas were included into Naya. The lowest subdivision 
was Pataka. It is not to be supposed that all these territorial divisi- 
ons were uniform in every locality. The infinite divisons like Khatf- 
ka Vftta, Caturaka are found in some of the Sena grants and Naya 
• as a subdivision is mentioned only in the NSlanda grant of Devapala, 
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The Bhuktipatis were governors of Bhuktis or piovitices. In 
the Pala records Bliuktipati does not figuie in the list of officers but 
there is a high officer designated Rajasthanlva-nparika. Uparika- 
Maharaja was the title of the governor of Paundiavardhanabhukti 
during the Gupta period.* The Raiasthlmva-uparikas were perhaps 
provincial governors repiesenting the ciown. As it has already been 
suggested that the term Uparika is connected with revenue 
administiation, it is quite pi od able that one of the main duties of the 
governor was the collection of tuemies. But the> must have 
other adininistratne dutits aW>. The i elation of the Bhuktii ati 
with the govemot of biggei Mandalns is not knot'll. Bala\aiman, 
officer in chaige of V\ flghiatatlmandala, and described as the 
right hand a man of De\ap7ila and a man of great militarv renown, 
was perhaps appointed by the cinj eim himself. In the sixth 
century the governois of Vaiflkaniaiujala in East Bengal meditated 
on the feet of his Majesty and no mention of Bhnkti or Bhnklipati 
is found in them.* It is also to be noted that in the Fandpur 
plates the officers in charge of Varskamandala had also sometimes 
the designation of Upaiika which indicates their connection with 
revenue administration. In the Gugiahati plate ( Farid pur 
gTant D ) it is specially mentioned that the Visayapati Pavitiaka 
was approved of by Jlvadatta, goiemoi of Yaiakamandala. 

Nothing paiticular is known of the district officers or 
Vi^ayapatis. They figure as minor officers in the Pala and Sena 
records. The Damodarpur plates and the F ai id pur grants supply 
sufficient information about the district government and adminis- 
tration that were pievalent in Bengal in the Gupta and post-Gupta 
period, Visavapatis weie probably appointed by the Bhuktipati and 
the sanction of the.central government was perhaps required. In 
the Damodarpur plates Nos. 1 , 2, 5, the Vi§ayapatis meditate on 
the feet of the Bhuktipatis but in the Baigram plate’ Kulavrddhi, 

1 KI XV, pp, 130 ff. 

2. Faridpur grants I A 1910, pp. 193 ff. 

3, EL, XXt, p. 78 
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the district officei, meditates on the feet of Ins MaiestN and the same 
is the case in the Vappaghosa\ata giant of the time of faxainga In 
the Datnodarpur plates the \ isa\apalis had the title of Kumaiamn- 
tya or Tat nuuktaks The title S"im mta in the \ appnghosa\ata 
grant probabh indicates that the \ i^a\ apatis weie sometimes men of 
mditan renown or, that feudatones w ei e also appointed as distuct 
officers, TheN might ha\e bten itsponsible foi the ic\eiiuex and 
good go\ eminent of the distiiets undei them 

The headcjnarteis of* the disuit is wcic m uiwns In unpottaiit 
cities or distiiets like Kommi oi I uml i a\ n Ih 111 a the distuct 
officer was helped In a boaid consisting ot \ ig u i t sthT S\ nllia 
\ aha,Piathama kuhka and Piath inn kn i iha i e the guild pitsidenl, 
the leading mei chain, the leading banket 7 and the leading sciibe. 
Theie is consider ible disa^tcc me lit iiuoiil seholns about the ftinc 
tions of this boaid which constituted the \dhisth m ulhikaiana I)i. 
Ghoshal has nghth pointed out the \ct I\ of the MichchakalikS, 
describing the famous tiiil scene icleumi? to the. kings juelges 
(called Adhikaranikas and \dhik nan ibhoiakas) who weie assisted 
bvthe guild piesident and the se nbc It is to he conceded then that 
ill lnipoitant distuct lu uhjuaiteis justice w as admimsteied with the 
help of a boaid in which the impoit mt inleiesls of those da\s weie 
represented Though th.s boaid Ins been mcntufucd in the land re. 
cords, its lelation with otlici bi nches of administi ation (excepting 
judicial) cannot be deffmteh established liom the data at our hand. 
It is lnipoitant to notice beie tl it the existence of this boaid has 
not been refened to in the Dhamidah \, Baigiam plates and Damo 
darpur No. 4 and not also in the I aiulptn pi ites It is, thereloie, 
permissible to hold that such a 1 oard existed on In m lnipoitant 
cities or distiiets Howeicr, its existence in Kolnaisa and Pnndia- 
vardhana points to oiganised life among the commeicial and nidus 
tiial classes of those da\s I low could theie be a I lathama kulika 

2 Dr. R G Basak ttansl ttes Kuliki is utisan (following Bhanuji Dlkpila) 

2 Htndit Riitnut sj s tun pp 20 2 Vanous othei n lews held by different 
scholar^ are discussed theie 
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and Prathama-kffyastha without an organized following or how cfould 
the community be represented without an organization ? The 
answer to these questions affirms this. That their position and 
influence was felt in the society is proved by their relation with 
the government. The four representatives came to hold their 
position either by their leading position or by election. 

In the Dhanaidaha plate and the Damodarpur plate No. 3 
the application from the intending purchaser is received by GrSmi- 
ka, Astakuladhikarapa*, Kutumbin* and named and unnamed 
Brahmauas. In other grants of the Gupta perid in northern 
Bengal the district officer and the office of the district headquarters 
receive the application. In the Damodaipttr plate? Nos. 3 and 5 
the Prakftis (subjects) and Kutumbins are informed of the 
transaction. In the Vaigram plate the Kutumbins along with the 
Brahmanas and Samavyavaharins are informed. In the Faridpur 
grants the application for purchase was received and land was 
disposed of by the district office and the Prakrtis headed by 
eighteen leading men of. the district (in Grant A) and in other 
three grants by the district office headed by the named chief scribe 5 
and leading men of the district, as well as VyapSrins or 
Vyavaharins. 1 * * 4 * * * 8 

It is difficult to say what were the fuctions of the Mahattaras 

1. Some scholars like to explain the teim .A stakuladhikaraija as meaning 

out in charge of supervision of eight families, In Manu (vxi. 118-19) and the 

Mahftbh&rata (xii 6816-8) the lord of one village would enjoy one Kula of land 
and the lord of ten villages 5 Kulas and so on In the Gupta period A$takui&- 

dhikarapa might have been a village officer higher in rank than Grfimika and 

enjoyed fflCulas of land. 

% Dr. R. G. Basak translated Kutumbins as householders, and Dr. Ghoshal 

as heeds of families. 

8, Dr. Ghoshal equates thte office of JyeftbakSyastha with that of 
Jlbtiyriftfcedajr of a modern district. Hindu Revenue system . p. 204, f n 2 ; cf 
Jktah&klyastha of the Ramgan j plote. 

Vylpirfue end Vyavaharins are officers carrying on affairs of the flat* in 
connection with land grants. Ibid. j>*205, fn. $ t 
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or leading men* referred to in the DSmodarpur plates and in the 
Faridpur plates. Dr. Ghosal’s suggestion’ to identify the Vi§aya- 
mahattaras of the Faridpur plates with the ViSpSrins and VySva- 
hRrins of the same plates B.C.D. cannot be accepted, as in these 
plates the Mahattaras have been mentioned m addition to Vyap&rins 
and Vyavahanns. Most piobably the Mahattaras were men of 
position in the locality. Then repiesentative capacity is perhaps 
to be understood fiom the (riant A, in which Prakrtis (people) 
headed by eighteen leading men of the district have been alluded to. 
It cannot be ascei tamed whether they weie elected representatives 
of the people or chos*en by the government because of their eminent 
position m the locality . It is fmthei known fiom the copper plates 
of the Gupta penod and the Fandput plates that before the actual 
sale was made, the recoid keepers (pustapalas) would make all 
necessary enquiries to the titles to the lands concerned rnd would 
sever the land accoi ding to the standaid measuie of 8X9 reeds 
then pievalent. The Paharpui plate' specificnlh refeis to a board 
of recoid keepeis headed b> I)i\ akaiauandi In some cases the 
Brahmanas, leading men and heads of families weie mfoimed of the 
transaction possibly to laise objections, if theie would have been 

any. 

The above facts unmistakabU point to Jngh administrative 
efficiency of the local governments 111 the Gupta and post Gupta 
period. Nothing is known of the existence of Adhi^hanfidhikaraua 
and the procedmes of the sale of waste land m the P5la and Sena 
periods. Both piogress and retiogtession ate possible in the politi- 
cal system. But it must be observed that the Gupta plates hitherto 
discovered m Bengal ( excepting the Gunaighar plate 4 ) and the 

1 We accept Mi Pargiter’s inteipietation of Mahattara aa men of 
position ; leading men , 111 A 1900, p 123, ff D. Bhattasah -aggeata tbat 
Visaya-mahaltara is to be taken in the seme of Mahattaras in charge of affiurs. 
But -leading men of the district” seems to be a belter intei pietat.on. See BI. 
XVIII, p 76. 

2 Hindu Revenue system, p 205 

8. El- XX, p. 69 


4 IHQ 1930, p,40 
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Faridptir plates record transaction between the state and the private 
persons who purchased lands for donating them for some meritori- 
ous propose The sunning seal legends of the Visa>adhikarai;a 
go to show that the highest aulhonU concerned were the district 
officers The V ila and vSeti i giants aie io\al bequests and to them 
aie attached the seals of then Majesties themsehes The Vi^ayapatis 
figure onl\ as mmol ollicials and it is haidh to be expected that 
the details of the disHict go\ eminent me to be found in them. The 
Gunaighar plate of A aim agupta, d ited m* 508 A D , which recoids 
the grant of land to a Huddhist \ihua In the lnnperor himself at 
the re inest of a dependent chief like that of the Khalimpur plate of 
DhainiapMa, does not lefei to the loc il officials connected with the 
execution of the land gi mis The same is the ca^e with the 
Vappa^nosac ita gi mt of J i\ m ig i Tippera giant of Lokamtha 
and the Asiafpur plates 

While emphasising tin silence of the giants of our penod on 
the detailed local ulnniiisli ition it must 1 e noted that m the Psla 
lecords (rvnnka, GrMnapiti I) agi unika, Mahattaias and others 
appear as local officials 

Gifimiki oi C*i imapati He is the \ llage headman His office 
must lia\e been of # consulei able lesponsibihU Most probably he 
was lesponsible foi the collection of io\al dues of the \illage under 
his care In the Artlias itia and \ qnmalU a he had got police 
functions, to keep the Milage fiee fiom thie\es. He might have 
tried minor cases too 

Dasagi’inuka Officer m charge of ten villages, perhaps 
corresponding to Astakultidhikaiano. He was perhaps to supervise 
the work of the Giamikas under him 

Mahattara In the Khalimpur plate we find both Mab5maha- 
ttaras and Mahattaias which go to show that there was some 
gradation of these officials oi semi officials In addition to what has 
already been said of them, it is noted here that m the contemporary 
R5St*akata kingdom m Maharnstia and southern Guzrat the 
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Mahattaras constituted village assemblies 1 which looked after 
and managed the public works of the villages. We have 
no evidence to show the existence of auv village council in Bengal. 
But it may be presumed that tlie\ must have held very important 
position in the localities. 

Lekhaka — He is mentioned only in the Ramganj plate. Accor- 
ding to Stikra,* his duty was to keep accounts of income and 
expenditure, to receive and dispose of goods after making entries 
in the registers and to carry on correspondence. In the Cola 
records it was he who wrote the orders of the village assembly. 5 

Tada-yuktas ’and Viniyuktas — I)r. Altekar takes Yttktas or 
Niyuktas and Upa-niyuktas as officeis in charge of the clerical 
work connected with the village administration/* If this inter- 
pretation be correct, Tads-yuktas and Vini-Miktas of the P3la gTants 
and Ramganj plate should be taken to be clerical officers attached 
to various offices. They have been geneialh mentioned after 
Vi$ayapatis and Uparikas. 

Besides these, we have Ksetrapa, Ksetrapala, PrSntapala, 
Tarika, Tarapati and various other unspecified officers who were 
more or less connected with the local government. *1 heir duties 
and functions will be discussed in connection with the depaitments 
with which they were directly concerned. 

Town administration and guild organisation 

Our records give absolutely no information as to how the 
administration of towns was carried on. Towns there nuist have 
been many. Ramavatl, Mudgagiri were the headquarters of the 
PSlas, and Vikrampura of the Candras, \armans and Senas. 
The headquarters of the feudatory kings, Bhuktipatis and Vi«?a) a- 
patis must have had some special arrangements. Nor do we know 

t. Dr. Altekar : RSstrakiitas and tlieir times p 205. 

2. Snkra. II, 348. 

8. SIX. II. Ukkal. No. 10 

4. Dr. Altekar, Op, cit p, 197 . 

17 
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anythin]? definite!} about the communal organisations like guilds of 
merchants, of artisans, etc., though the\ had important corporate 
functions in the R^fcraknta empire* and the Gurjjra-Pratihara and 
Gaha<JavSla kingdoms of Kanouj.* In the Deopara inscription 
of Vijayasena the scribe Sit la pan i has been described as ‘Varendra- 
dilpl-gogthl-cug&niai.ii' and it has been suggested that ‘silpl-gosthl’ 
may be taken to refer to the guild of Varendra artists. But it is 
hazardous to draw any inference fiom this expression of whose 
interpretation we cannot be sure. , 

Revenue and Expenditure 

Great impoitance was laid on finances b\ the writers on 
ancient Indian polity and it is also clear from the fact that three 
high ofliceis, MahamudrSdhikrta, Autranga-Yiliadupaiika and 
Maliftk^npatalika who weie connected with the finance department, 
served the central government. In the l ,r da records Mahamudra- 
dhikrta and Antaranga-Yihadupaiika are conspicuous b\ their 
absence but we have got another high officer MahaLai takfta who 
might have been connected with the revenue administration. 

Tile sources of revenue may be classified under the following 
heads - 

(1) Regular Taxes. 

(2) Occasional* Taxes and Exactions. 

(3) Fines. 

(4) Income fiom go\ eminent properties. 

(5) Tiibute fiom feudatories. 

Rfc.i lar Taxes 

In th£ Pula grants the regular taxes mentioned b\ name are — 
(a) Bhaga, (b) Bhoga, (c) Kaia, (d) Hiranva. 

(a) Bhaga means the usual grain-share of the king. In the 

1. Dr. Altekar. Op Cit. pp 210, 202 

2. IHQ. 1983, p. 121 • 

3. Mr. N. G. Majuuidar, IB p. 45 ; lie takes goathl in the sense of 
‘host', 'multitude*. 
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Kalimptir plate of DharmapSla an officer named Sagfchfldliikrta is 
mentioned, who was most probably in charge of the sixth part of 
royal grain-share and it seems that the grain-share was levied at 
the old rate of the sixth part of the produce as recommended in the 
Artha^astra and Sinrtis. 

(b) Bhoga means “the periodical supplies of fruits, firewood, 
flowers and the like, which the villagers had to furnish to the king/’ 
It is interesting to note that in the land grants it is specially said 
that the donee is to have the privilege of the enjoyment of madhuka, 
mango, jackfruit, betelnut and coconut trees. This goes to show 
that the king had some share from their income. This is further 
confirmed by the fact that in the Sahitya Parisat grant of 
Vi&varcipasena the income derived from the betel-leaf plantations 
is to be enjoyed by the donee. 

(c) Kara means tax in general. In the Arthasfistra it has 
been used to mean three kinds of taxes : (i) periodical tax over and 
above the king’s customary grain-share, (2) emergency tax, (3) tax 
upon merchant’s profits. Kara in our period may include taxes 
not specified in the grants which the people had to pay to the 
government. 

(d) Hiranya has been explained generally to mean gold. It 
is always mentioned with Bhagabliogakara. • We are inclined to 
accept the meaning proposed by I)r. Glmshal that it refers to king's 
share of certain crops paid in cash 7 . 

Band revenue was assessed in cash in the Sena period and 
every grant specifically mentions the income derived from the 
lands donated in terms of current coins. The incidence of actual 
taxation cannot be precisely determined at the present state of our 
- knowledge, although the Sena grants describe in minute details the 
lands granted. The relation between Bhu-pHtaka, Drona, Adhaka, 
Unm&na,' and Krtka, is not known and also between Purana and 

1 Dr Glioshal, Hindu Revenue System, p. 6i. 

2. In the Sunderban plate of Laksmanasena it is said that according to 
the standard of 32 cubits - 1 unniana, and 1 cnbit — 12 aiigulas. 
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Kapardaka-purgpa, nor have we any idea about the approximate 
value of Kapardaka-purapa. 1 But the reference in the Govinda- 
ptrra plate of Lakamapasena that each Dropa yielded 15 PurSpas 
proves that “standard rates of laud assessment were known in this 
period.” It is also clear from the Sahitya Parisat grant that land.s 
having the same area in the same locality were not of equal value as 
income from them varied and it is quite probable that tax on agri- 
cultural land also varied according to its quality and also income 
from it. 

The Gupta plates and the Farid pur plates refer to standard 
measurement of land, astaka-navaka-nal&blyam l.e. 8 x 9 reeds. In 
the Pfila grants no reference is made to any standard of measure- 
ment. It must be noted that the seven Pflla plates that have hitherto 
come to light record the grant of at least a full village with well- 
defined boundaries. It cannot, therefore, be concluded that there 
was no fixed standard of measurement as the occasion perhaps did 
not arise. The grants of the Candras and the Varmans who 
flourished in the 10th and 1 ltli centuries respectively in East Bengal 
“specify the arefos of lands granted in terms of the current land 
measure.” The Sena grants clearly show that the standard units 
of length were not uniform in every locality but different systems 
of measarement in different parts. Four kinds of measurement are 
known from the Sena grants — (l) Saniatatiyanala* (?) Vt$abha£an- 
karanala* (3) the Nala current in Varendrl 4 and (4) the Nala of 56 
cubits/ 

(e) XJparikara - Dr. Altekar suggests that Uparikara is identical 

1. Prof. J>. R. Bhaudarkar suggests that Kapardakapnrana is “Pargga 
Which is shaped like a Kapardaka or cowiie...... It is a Rhpa class of coinage”, 

"A Parana most contain 62 ratis of silver’. Carmaicliael Leclures, p,89-4 10. 

% The Barrack pore graut of Vijayasena. 

9, The Naihati plate of VallSlasena and the Annlia plate of L&katn&pfc* 
*ena. The standard was perehaps named after the name of Vijayasena who 
fcad got Vra*baespkara as his virOda. 

4* T,ue Tarpandighi plate of Laksma*asena. 

$ 4 *fh* Qavfndapar plate of the as me king, 
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with Bhogakara/ We are inclined to accept the meaning proposed 
by Dr. Ghoshal that it means the tax paid by temporary tenants*, 
as in the Bhagalptir grant Soparikara is one of the privileges of the 
donee in addition to the enjoyment of Bhagabhogakra. 

( f ) Cauroddharaha - In all land grants one of the privileges of 
the donee is Caivroddharana Mi. N. G. Majumdar takes it to mean 
“with police protection”, whileDr.Ghoshal takes it to mean with the 
exemption from the police tax ’. It is quite likely that there might 
have been a general polite tax like modern Caukidaii. Other regulai 


taxes are not mentioned in the giants but some of them can 1 e 
somewhat ascertained from the list of officers and their functions. 
The mention of saulkika and Gaulmika indicates that tolls and 
customs duties weie important souices of i even ties, bulka in the 
Artha^Sstia stands for duties le\ied upon articles imported into the 


city, port dues, dutv upon the sale of liquors, customs collected b> 
the ferryman, and boundary office! s, duty upon mining products, 
duty upon ini potted salt, duty upon animals intended for slaughtet. 
The Te/pur Rock inscription of 829 30 A. D. refers to a legal dis- 
pute in Kamarupa involving a toll collector.’ Tarapati and Tanka 
are ferty-meu and this perhaps indicates the prevalence of ferry- 
duties in the PS la peiiod. Probably the government regulated 
ferries either bv state oi private boats but it is clear that Tarapati 
and Tarika are roval officers.' In the Manahali grant Saumka or 
the superintendent of slaughter house is a royal officer and the 
Prfintapaia of the Mongyr plate of Devapala may be compared 
with the Antapnla of the Arthasastia who is to levy transit 
duties/ Hattapati or the superintendent of markets is a royal officer 
mentioned in the Ramganj plate of I4varghosa and it is stated m 


1. 

2 . 
8 , 

4 . 

persons 

5 . 

9 * 


Dr Altekar, Ra?tiakfct<is and then tunes, p 216 
Dr. Ghoshal, Op Cit p 210 

TRORS 1917. p 508ff, , , , 

In Manu a scale of ferry dues from diffdent dasses of good, ami 

is given. Bk VIII, 404-6 

Sun. means slaughter-house. -Mamsa vikretan,' Hemacandra, 
y^rthatestra, Bk II, 1, 
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the Khalimpitr plate that income from the markets in the donated 
land would be enjov ed by the donee. 

Gaulmika most probably means overseer or superintendent of 
forests . 1 

Besides these, mention must be made of the superintendents 
of cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, etc. and other unspecified Adhyak^as 
of the land grants who may be compared with the various superin- 
tendents of the Artha^Sstra. 5 
(2) Occasional taxes and exactions. 

(a) Acattabhattapiave^a - This expression occurs in all 
grants and means that the lands gi anted should not be entered by 
Cat-tas and Bhattas. Cartas and Bhatlas ueie legtdar and irregular 
military and police forces When the\ weie on match or encamped, 
the people of the localit\ had ptobabh to supplv their demands 
and other necessar\ things. 

(b) Apahrtasarbapidft — The lands wete granted “with immu- 
nity from all burdens.'’ It has genet allv been taken to refer to 
forced labour. But it seems Sarbapicjfl has been used in very wide 
sen«e and mav include many interference In the state, foiced 
labour being one of them. It mav also mean dues leviable at the 
time of the halt or departme of roval officers, 5 customary presents 
to the king or hig!i officers on some ceremonial occasions and 
emergency taxes of the state mentioned in the Mahgblinrata 4 and 
the Artha4Sstra ,,5: and Sukranlti/' Attention may be invited to the 
list of oppressors mentioned in four grants of the neighbouring 
province of KSmantpa. In the grant of Bslavarman ( c. 990 A. D.) 

1. 258 fn® and Fleet CI1, p. 62 n 4 In the Arthakistra Gulma- 
deyft means dues paid to the aimy or police stations. Dr. R. G Basak 
takes Gaulmika to be an officer in charge of a Gulina squadron 

2. Artlia, 3k II describes the functions of various superintendents. 

8. A. YSdava grant , IA. VIX, p 819. Tandontotlam plates S1I, Vol II, 

681 . • 

4 . Maha, XII. 87. 

8. Artha* V. 2. 

Sukra, IV. 2, 10, 
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the list of oppressors consist of the queen, the ro\al favourites, 
the eunuchs, the pet sons pasturing elephants and mooring boats, 
the officers tracking thietes as well as officers chaiged with the 
Upankara tax and with the Utkheta impoit The> are lepeated in 
the two grants of Ratnaplla (c 1010 \ D) and one grant of Indra 
p5la (c. 1060 A. D.). 

(c) Pindaka- It is mentioned onh m the Khahmpui plate. 
Kielliom identified it with Blilgabhogahaia and Dr Ohoshal is of 
opinion that it probabl> stands foi Hnanxa In oui opinion it is 
the same as the Pindakara of the Aithaslstia which, accoiding to 
the commentatoi Khatta, means taxes In led upon whole \illages 

(d) Ratnatia\ asatnbhoga— It is mentioned onh in the Mana 
ball plate of Madanaplla It is quite lihelv, is Dr. Ohoshal suggests, 
that it w is probabh a conti lbution fiom the Milages for the 
support of the Buddhist faith The Palas wtit dc\out Buddhists 
and great builders. It ma\ be tlia* a tax was li\ed for the main- 
tenance and upkeep of lug Buddhist establishments But the 
meaning of the term is fat horn btmg cei tain and it cannot be 
maintained that it was a geneial and lcgular tax, as it oeems onh 
in one gi ant. 

(3) Fines. 

Saliyada^pai adha -This expression sli^ws that fines were 
le\ led for offences. The traditional ten offences are- (a) three 
offences of the bod\ , theft, murdei and adultei\, (b) foui offences 
of speech, harsh, untruthful, libellous and pointless words, and (c) 
three offences of mind, co\etmg other s proper t\, thinking of worng 
and devotion to what is not true. Most probably in our period it 
stands for judicial fines m geneial. Donees of the grants enjoyed 
the income from the fines/ It seems, therefore, that justice was 
also a source of revenue. 

1 We cannot accept the opinion of Di Glioshal that the expression 
Sahyadasapaiadha confeis upon the donee the light to be exempted from the 
ordinal y penalties for the commission of some of the traditional offences, 
Hindu Revenue System, p 220 
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(4) Income from Government properties, crown lands and 
other rights of the state on land and water. 

It cannot be stated with certainty whether the state had its 
own lands at this period because no instance of crown land is 
known* But the possibility is strongly there that the state might 
have owned some land which had lapsed as heirless property, con- 
fiscated properties, lands purchased for state purpose or waste lands 
brought under cultivation by the government. As regards the 
general question whether the state claimed Jo be the proprietor of 
cultivable land, Dr. Altekar’s remarks on this point are applicable 
in the case of Pala and Sena grants. “The nudierous copper plate 
grants, giving villages to temples and Brahmanas, assign to the 
donees the government right to the taxes derived from the land and 
other sources ; there is not a single case where the proprietory 
right in the entire land under cultivation in any village has been 
transferred to the donee. The plate uses a long series of expres- 
sions specifying the right accniing to the donees, but not a single 
expression is used ill any of our grants, suggesting that the donees 
acquired the proprietory rights in the cultivable lauds in the village. 
Even the right of ejection is nowhere mentioned. It is therefore 
clear that in our period the state did not claim the ownership of the 
entire soil of the reajm,*' 1 The fact that Vi^varupasena should find 
it necessary to give only detached pieces of cultivable land situated 
in the different comers of different villages shows that the 
state was not, and did not claim to be, proprietor of the 
entire realm. In this grant he Sahitya PaTisat plate of Viiva- 
rupa$ena) there are actual cases of previous purchase when land, 
and not the revenue rights, was assigned to the donees. 

Although the proprietorship of cultivable land was not claimed, 
the state in addition to the taxes and privileges mentioned above 
probably conceded the following additional rights to the donee. We 
qtto te them from the ^atnpal grant of SricaudTadeva who ruled in 
the 10th century in Bast Bengal* They are Sat&la, $odde£a, S&thrnp- 


h pi, Altekar, Op* Cit. 
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anasa, SaguvHkanarikela, Salavar.ia, Sajalasthala, Sagartto.sara. They 
are more or less same in all grants. Salavapa is only met with in 
this grant. The Mongyr grant has in addition to them Satripa, and 
Samatsya, the Barrackpnr grant of Vijayasena has Sabana and 
the Naihati grant has SabhStavitapa. Messers R. D. Banerjee, 1 2 3 4 * * 
R. G. Basak* and N. G. Majtundar have taken Satala and Sodde^a 
to mean land with bottom and surface, i.e., the with the tinder- 
ground right and the ^ surface right. Messrs G. P. Sarkar 7 and 
K. M. Gupta* take them to mean low and high land. Ssmrapanasa- 
saguvaka-narikela»means with mango, jackfruit, betelnut and coco- 
nut trees. Sajalasthala means with land and water. According to 
Mr. G. P. Sarkar/ Jala included tanks, wells, lakes, etc., while 
Sthala probably included various gardens. Sagarltosara means with 
pits and barren land. Salavana means with salt. vSatrpa and 
Samatsya mean with grass and fishes, Sabana with forests and 
SabhStavitapa with forests and branches. 

Now the question is whether the state claimed some rights 
over the land and things mentioned above. No definite answer is 
possible because the above expressions can be taken to be the 
descriptions of the land granted. But against this view it may be 
pointed out that in the Arthasastra mines ft fisheries, salt were 
state monopolies. In the Gupta period the state was the owner 
of the waste land.'* The most interesting evidencee in this 
connection comes from the Gflhadavftla inscription in which Gokara, 
Jalakara, Lavanakara in addition to the refernce of state monopoly 
of mines are taxes that are to be paid to the donees. 7 With this 


1. El. XV, p. 259. 

2. Ibid, XII. p. 35. 

3. JDU XVI. p. 48. 

4. IA. XU, p. 74. 5- See above, 

6. El. XV. p. 189 ; Dr. Ghoshal. Op. cit. p! 206. 

7 IA> xV ; El- IX, No 11 ; Ibid, VIII, No. 14 D ; Ibid. X No. 23 ; Ibid. 

Xlll. No. 20 ; Ibid, XI, p, 24 ; also Tandonotolam plate of Vinayandlvikraina- 
varman, Sll. 11. » P* 531-2. 
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specific mention of these taxes in the Gahadavala records we are 
rather inclined to accept the view that the state claimed certain 
rights over the land and things referred to above and these rights 
were alienated to the donees. Of course, it is not easy to understand 
what right the state claimed over the pits, but it must be said that 
these land grants are title-deeds and therefore legal documents in 
a sense and as such the description in them should be very wide 
and general, covering every possible right the state could claim 
and was prepared to concede to the person fn whose favour they 
were drawn up. Still more difficult it is to explain the significance 
of another expression ‘tppaputi gocarapar> ants.’ It < ccuts generally 
after the description of the boundaries but in the Naihati plate of 
Vajl&lasena it occurs among the privileges confei red on the donee. 
In the Mongyr plate we have Satrna. Two inteipietations are 
possible — (l) the lands with boundaries thus defined up to the 
pasturage, grass, pitti plants and grazing ground for cattle, or (2) 
with the right conceded to the donee oveT these things. In the 
ArthadSstra one^of the duties ctf the superintendent of pastures was 
to set up pasture lauds in troublesome tracts intervening between 
the village/ In the PSla records Ksetrapala and Ksetrapa whose 
functions may be compared with those of the superintendent of 
pasture of the ArthaSastra are two royal office! s. In the Ra&t-raktlta 
records the right to utilise grass, fuel, etc. growing on the waste 
land was transferred to the donee/ It is quite likely that the state 
derived some income from the pasture lands. 

(5) Tributes from feudatories 

Our information about this source of revenue is wanting. But 
II is almost certain that the vassal kings paid some tributes to the 
Imperial government in the normal circumstances. It is stated in 
the Khalitapur plate of Dharmap&la that kings of northern India 


h ArthSf U 84, 

Aftekfcr, Qp. CH. p. 241. 
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who were most probabb dependent kings made mam presents to 
the emperor 

Expenditure 

No information is available ft om the land grants regarding 
the expenditure of the state The author of the Aithas'lstra supplies 
a list of 18 specified items of expenditure Besides, gifts to 
Brahtnanas, ehef to the poor, the sick and the destitute and 
pensions to the dependents of dead public sen ants are also 
recommended Sukia s list ot expenditure on specified items is 
interesting for out' put pose, as he was a niedie\al wntei 1 The state 
expend ltme should he in the following scale — Jth of the revenue 
forthe arm}, J th for gifts J th foi pi incipal officers, J Ih for heads 
of departments, J th for king s peisonal expenditure and Uh to be 
deposited in the tieastm The I alas and Senas had to maintain 
huge amnes and the constant w°ts must ha\e been a gi eat strain on 
their finances Educational and lehgious estal)hshments and othei 
public woiks associated with the names of the I ila and Sena kings 
also cost the ti easim Both the Palas and Senas gi anted mall) 
plots of lands to the Brahmanas and foi other mentations purposes. 

The Military 

Ver> few things regaiding the anm depaitment aie known 
from the inscriptions The following ofhceis uid then functions, 
as can be suggested from their names, will gi\e some idea about 
the organisation of the arm> 

The highest officei of the arnn depaitment was MahasetPtpati 
or commander in chief who was, as we ha\e alread\ stated, one ot 
the members of the mmistr\ , 

MahSp’idaniuhka -He is mentioned m the Ramganj plate of 
I6varagho§a after Mahasenapati The technical meaning is not 
known In the Artha^astra Padika is a mihtary officer and Mfila 

| |ttkra 1 p 315-6 
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means hereditary troops. 7 It can be therefore suggested that he was 
in charge of infantry or hereditary troops. 

Mahnbhogapati or MahSbhogika — Dr. R. G. Basak takes him 
to be the chief groom but does not cite any authority. He is 
always mentioned along with the army officers. Bhoga is the 
technical name of a particular kind of array of soldiers in the 
Artha4astra. ? Therefore he can be taken to be a military officer. 

Mahfftantrfldhikrta — He is also mentioned with the army 
officers in the Ramganj plate. In Monier Wijliams’s dictionary one 
meaning of the word Tantra is an army. He may also be taken to 
be an army officer. • 

Mahavvahapati — Officer in charge of arrays. 

MahSdapdanltyaka — In the Artha4astra Nayaka is a military 
officer. “Caturanga valfldhvaksa sennnl dandanSyaka” — Hema- 
candra. Some scholars have taken him to be a judicial officer. 
According to Mr. R. I). Banerjee, he is the chief criminal judge. 

NSvSdhjakfja — Mentioned in the Psla grants. He was probab- 
ly the head of the navv. 

MahRsamanla — He was perhaps the head of the SSmantas 
( feudatories ) but is a regular officer in some of the Pala giants. 
He probably enjoyed high military rank. 

Mahnplhtpati-— jOfficeT in charge of the elephants. 

MahSganastha - According to Amara, 27 elephants, 27 chariots 
81 horses, and 135 foot-soldiers constitute one Gapa. The officer in 
charge of a Gana was called Gapastha. 1 chariot, 1 elephant, 
3 horses, and 5 foot soldiers was called a Patti. 3 Pattis formed one 
Senamukha and 3 SenRmukhas one Gulma and 3 Gulinas one Gana. 

Kottapati- Officer in charge of forts. 

PrSntap51a v *Mentioned in the Pala grants. He is the officer 

1. For e\ery ten membeis of each of the comtitnents of the army, 
there must be one com madder called Padika ; ten PRdikas tinder a Senapati ; 
ten Senapatis nndet a Najaka Aifcha, X. 6. 

2, Wings and front, capably to turn against an enemy, is a suake-li^ 
af-my (Blnga), Artha XI 6. 
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in charge of forntier fortresses. Vrhadhanuska—the chief archer 
( Ramganj plate ). 

Besides these, we have Nauvala - hasty flsva — vynprtaka — offi- 
cers in charge of the navy, elephants and horses. The Fillas and 
Senas weie constantly at war with their neighbours and the I filas 
were the rival of the Piatihflras of Kanonj and the Rnstinkotas of 
Malkhed for the ovei lordship ot Northern India. The army must 
have received the utmost attention of the nionarchs l>ecan^e it was 
the mainstay of their power and prestige. It is also clear fiom the 
account of the Muslim w , iiteis / that the Pal as maintained huge 
armies. The merchant Sulaiman obserxes that “the king of Rahma 
(Bengal) had great strength in troops, e’ephants and horses. His 
troops aie more numerous than those of the Balhara (the Ras(raku(.s) 
and the king of Jur/ ((»m paras), It is told that the Hama king of 
Kauouj (the (hiTjjaia-Pratihaias) keeps four armies in the four 
quarters. Kach of these mini her* 7 to 9 lakhs of men Coming to 
the details ot the armv of Rahma the same writer says, “When he 
goes out to battle, he is foil wed by about 50,000 elephants. There 
are from ten to fifteen thousand men in bis army who aie employed 
in fuelling and washing clothes. Sulaimau’s account seems to be 
based on exaggerated report. In I bn Khui dan’s account the number 
of the elephants is 5,000. In the Arthas'lstra# the aimy consisted 
of four classes of soldiers — ( 1 ) Mania, ( hereditary), ( 2 ) Bftaka 
(mercenary), (3) SrenI (corporation) and (4) Atavi (wild tribes). In 

1 The following observations of the Muslim writers goto show the 
identification ol the Plla king (oi kingdom) with Rahnii. The kingdom of 
Raliiui '‘extends both along the sea and the continent. It is frequently at war 
with Balhaia (the Rubtiakupi king and the Ciuiz (Gnrjjaras) on whose kingdoms 
it borders. It is bounded by an inland kingdom called Kamrun (Kamarapa.)*’ 
“Thete is a stuff made in tliiscountiy which is not found elsewhere so fine and 
delicate that a diess made of it may pass through a signet ring. It is made of 
cotton’*. This of course lefeis to famous muslin As all these descriptions 
agree well with the Pala kingdom, we have got no hesitation in identifying 
Rahma with the Pala kingdom For the account of Muslim writers, 
J^Uiot, History of India, 1. p. fi, 25, 86, 
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the period tinder review it seems that the army also consisted of 
four classes of soldiers. The office of Mahspadamulika suggests the 
existence of Maulabala. It is interesting to note that in the list of 
soldiers from many countries Gattdas also figure in the Psla grants 
and it is quite possible that Gauda forces were Maulabala. It is 
clear from the Pala inscriptions that the Palas recruited soldiers from 
many countries. In al! grants soldiers of Malava, Kha4a, Hupa, 
Kuliko, Kaniata, Lata are referred to. The Nalanda grant of 
Devapfila adds the name of Ocjra and the Manahali plate Coda. It 
seems, therefore, that the Palas had to depend mainly on mercenary 
soldiers who were lecruited from every possiple quarter. In 
this period the feudatories supplied soldiers to the suzerain. 
R&map&la was assisted a great deal by the forces and resources of 
the SSmantas in his suppiession of the Kaivarta revolt. The same 
monarch in order to secure the help of the feudatories allied himself 
with the S’lmantas of the forest regions. 7 

The Muslim writers and the epigraph ic records all refer to 
the elephants, horses and infantry and this is also corroborated by 
the evidence of the Ramacarita. Ramapala prepared for his 
expedition with these threefold forces/ Thus it seems that of the 
traditional cattvraftga forces the chariots were abandoned/ 
According to the testimony of the Muslim writers, the Ra§trakatas 
possessed the best infantry because their seat of the government 
was in the mountains and the Gurjjara-Prati haras had the finest 
cavalry. But the elephant forces of the Palas were the largest. 
The Palas counted a great deal in their wars on the elephants. So 
much so they depended on this force that Al-Masudi remarks that 
Rahma (tbe*P5la king) takes field only in winter, because elephants 

Ramacarita 1/43. 

% Ibid 1/45. 

% The formidable array of the mighty elephants, horses and chariot* of 
Bharmap&la have been mentioned in the Gwalior Pra&asti of Bhoja, {$1, 
XTOI. f<U). “ Bat much stress cannot be laid on it, as the composers 'of 
prafcsstia described army from traditional military phraseology. 
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cannot endure thirst and can oul> go in cold season. The mighty 
elephants of Bengal were a dread to foieign poweis. It is stated in 
the Bargaon grant of the Kltuaiupa king Ratnapala that the walls 
of the impregnable fort built bv him aie so strong that the> would 
give fevei to the heads of the untameable elephants of the Gau<Ja 
king.* This is an eloquent testimom to the strength of the elephant 
forces of Bengal. 

Cavalry was not neglected. The Palas and Senas had to 
undertake military canrpaigns in foieign countries and the former 

was at constant struggle with the liatihlias who weie stiong in 

■ 

cavalry Bengal had no good bleed of hoises. Horses were imported 
from foreign countries It is said m the Mongxi plate of Devapfila 
that the horses met then old mates m the Kamboja countr) . 
Kamboja was reputed foi the finest breed in ancient times/ 

Tile actual methods of warfare aie not known but the existence 
of the offices of Mali ivvfihapati and Mahibhogikn would go to 
indicate that soldieis wcie an mgcd in diifeient ana's s as would 
suit the circumstances It is also cVai fiom the statement of 
A1 Masudi that the a* im had a huge liumbei of catnp-fol lowers, 
though the appioximate number 15,000 given b\ him seems to be 
considerabh exaggeiated Innocent lives and pioperty of the gods 
and Brahmanas w^eie honoured It is impoitfmt to notice that the 
Ra^trakata prince Si\araja who led the \anguaid of R&map3la's 
army enquired about particular \illages and Visayas in order to 
ensure the safet\ of the properties of the temples and Brahmanas. 

Navy 

Bengal is the country of big rrvers and has an extensive 
seaboard. A mercantile navy was indispensable for commerce and 
trade in different parts of the country and with coastal countries. 
It is evident from the evidence recorded by # Fa-hien, Yuan Chwang 

1. JASB, LXV1I, p 115 18. 

2 Artha. ii 30, 
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atid the Nolands plate of Devap’Ila that there was regular inter- 
course with the Far Eastern countries Writing about 912 A D., 
Ibn Khurdan remarks that between Rail mi and other kingdoms 
communication is kept b> ships Ship s mast and harbours are 
referred to in the Faridpnr grants of Dliarmadit\a 

The navv was not onh necessary for commerce and trade but 
it was also extiemeh useful both for defence and offence in 
Bengal The Bengal kings alwa>s maintained a fleet The camp 
of victor> at Kupttra in tne Gunaigliar inscription of \ aim agupta, 
dated in 508 A I), is described as full of ships, elephants and 
horses The Haralia inscription of the Maukhari king IsinaVannan 7 
refeis to the Gaud a people as ‘Samudrasi i\ m Attention may 
be invited to the stoi\ of colonisation of Cevlon In prince \ija>a of 
Vafiga which must have taken place before the time of Asoka 
and to Kalidasa s remarks'* on the nautical resources of Bengal 
The importance of Nwadhvaksa and nan \ ala ipi taka needs 
hardh to be emphasised In even r da grant the ro> al fleet is 
first mentioned in the description of the camp of Motor \ The loval 
camp at Patahputra is thus described in the Klialimpui plate “Sa 
khalu Bhagrrathi patha pra\ attain in i n uiTvidha nam’ttaka sampa 
dita setubandha liihita saila sikhaia siein \ibhraniata The Kaniau 
li plate records a na\al Motors won b\ Kumar apiila s minister and 
general Vaidyade\a It is known from the Deopara plate of 
Vija>asena that he sent a fleet to meet the p^c’tt} acakra A 
sudden ca\ ally raid pr o\ ed disastrous for the Senas who weie ousted 
from western and nort hem Bengal within a \er\ short time but 
perhaps foi^ their na\> the descendants of Laksmanasena could 
maintain themselves m east Bengal for a long time Nothing 
illustrates more forcibl} the supreme necessity of a fleet m Eastern 


1 El# vot XIV. \\f 

2 Early Seamen of India, Asutosli Jubilee Volume, Orientaha, Pt 2 

p. 105 


8 Raghuvamsa IV 38 
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Betfgal than the fact that the Delhi Sultan Balban in his expedition 
in 1183 A D. against the rebellious goMiuoi, Tugliul Khan, had 
to seek the assistance of Danuja Rlja of Sonaigaon in order 
to prevent his escape b\ boat. 2 

Defences 


The Ja\ askandhlA ara or the camp of \ictoi\ fiom which the 
roval giants weie issued seems tolin\c been well piolected and 
stiongh foitified Mudgagn 1 ( modem Wongar^ was perhaps the 
stiategie point, wlieie tlie Pdas concuitiated their ioices to check 
the Piatiinra ad\ance, because it is t lie I is\askamlha\ na in three 
Pa la giants. Patahputia is the camp of \ictois in the Khuhniptrr 
plate and Ailasapuia was at the tune ol Mahipala. MadanapHla 
issued his grant tioinR’liu i\ati, the eit\ built b\ histathei R’lmap’da. 
The vStin giants upto the time of I aksiuan lseua weie issued from 
Vfhtamapura uul dining the the tune ot Kesa\asena the camp of 
victoi \ was at Plialgugi mn, piobabh somewhcic 111 Kastern Bengal. 

It seems that the Senas had tlun ldmiinsti itue headcpiarters 


at thiee stiategic points The Pala powei was set at naught twice 
in I asl Peng d — hist In the C mdias and then In the Vanuatu and 
Vihiunpma was the capital ot both these powei s The Senas by 
establishing their headquai tus at \ lkiam ljnua lemoAed that 
dangei. A stiong and well foitified («auda oi Laknauti was extre- 
meh useful to check am foieign imadu liom the west, advancing 
along the banks of the (iatigcs thiough the Rapnahal hills as the 
ad\ ance and occupation ot not thorn Bengal In the PiatihJiras would 
show it Again, it would haae been ad\ antageous with headquarters 
at Nudiah ( Naa adwip 7 ) to oppose am foieign powei advancing 
through southern Bihai and Bubhum as the Paikore inscription of 
the Cedi Kama would mdicat- it. This would also seive the 
purpose of checking am invasion through Orissa and Midnapore. 


1. Jilliot vol mp > 96 . 

O rh , s ls i\bO c, lobontt.l b, the o . U nee of the 
^ , , Pr.itili ti i victory <it 


2 l nis is 

of Piatiliara Bauk i which iccoids i Pra ih 


Jodlipur inscription 
Mudgigiti ovei the 


Gau$a lung 
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•Besides, forts were constructed at strategic points both for 
external and internal defence. The provincial governors and 
district officers must have some garrisons under them for maintain- 
ing peace and tranquility of the Tealm. 

Military Secretariat 

In the Ramganj plate of I6varagho$a Mahavaladhikaraoika is 
an important officer. The name itself would go to suggest that he 
was in charge of the military secretariat. This indicates in a way 
that every important department had a different secretariat of its 
own. Mah5valako$thika is also an officer, of the military 
department in the same inscription. He may be taken to be the 
officer-in-charge of the armoury. One of the clay seals of the 
Gupta period discovered by Bloch at Basrah in Tlrabhukti refers 
to Rauabhffp<}figST3dhikaraoa.’ I)r. Ghosal takes it to mean the 
office of Treasure of the WaT Department and remarks that this 
slight hint is sufficient to show that in the provinces ( and almost 
certainly in the centeral government as well ) the deparlment of the 
military finance was separated from that of civil finance. This 
conclusion can li'ardly be accepted as the interpretation of the word 
‘RapabhandagftrSdhikarana’ as the office of aimoury keeper or the 
commissariat seems to be more probable. 

Police Department 

It has already been stated that there was probably a police-tax 
for maintaining the police force. Caurodliarapika and DacdapSSika 
figure in almost all grants and seem to be high police officers. 
Though the function of Caurodharapika cannot be precisely asser- 
tained, he wjls in all probability in charge of all criminal matters 
under his jurisdiction. Darujika, Dap<Jap3ni or Dantjapapika also 
deem to be police officers. 

The functions of GTSmika, DaSagtSmika, K$etrapa have been 
discussed elsewhere. Jn addition to their duties already observed, 
It mky be noted here that they might have policing duties also, 
in the Artha&stra the Vivitabharta, guardian of pasture land, is to 
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examine inter alter the passports of those lurking on out of the way 
tracts, to make the lower forest region safe from thieves, to ensure 
security against thieves, to escort cara\ ans and to protect cattle. 1 
The village headman is to compensate the eaiavan for theft or removal 
of their goods at night within the Milage limits, the superintendent 
of pastures is to be liable for then loss within the Milage boundary, 
while the ofhcei charged with theanest of thie\es in other cases. If 
the loss of merchandise occuis in such paits of the country as are 
not piorided e\e» with such secunt\, the people in the boundaries 
of the place hill ^ontnbuic to make up the loss If there are no 
people m the bound mcs, the people of 5 01 Iff Milages in the 
neigh bo m hood shill mike up the loss Di Altekar draws attention 
to a 12th ce»tui> Disruption of Rajpulana which embodies an 
agreement on the part of the. townsmen of a cit\ that they would be 
responsible for im thefts tbit might occur in their town The king 
of the place had made arrangements about the watch and waid of 
the place. 

It will not be out of place heit to discuss the position and 
function of another oflitci \mousl\ designated, Dauhs’fdhanika, 
Duhsndh\ asldhamka, Daulisldln asadhamka He always figures 
before Cam? Urnratuki That he was an lmponant officer is clear 
from the fact l i it uie epithet ‘mahT is affixed lo him Dr R. G 
Basak takes linn c nn to be i porlei oi superintendent of villages. 
It is not kn wvn w n is the t liimal meaning of the term. The 

literal meaning is ihit one who is entmsted with difficult under 
takings We wouM nthei suggest tli it 1 c wb‘ the superintendent of 
spies whose functions and unpoitance in the work of the govern- 
ment have been so much emphasised In the author of the Artha^s- 
tra. He might have been connected with mam depaitments but 
certainly very intimateh with the police department 


1 

2 . 

pasture 
*i. 271 


Artha n 34 » ^ 

Ibid iv 13 I lie liability of tlie three officers, the guardian of the 

land village lie idnnii and Cauarajjuka is repealed in YftjAavalkya. 
T r.l XI, p. 40. 
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It is quite probable that the police officers mentioned above 
were under provincial governors, district officers and officers in- 
charge of cities. 

Besides these, mention may be made here of some of the officers 
who ate body-guards and the like of the kings, chiefs and officials 

AntahpratihSra — probably guard of the inner palace. 

Ablnantaiika — probably a class of roval setvanlsof the harem. 

Vasagarika— probably in charge of the to\al palaces. 

/ 

Siroraksika — probably a class of body -guaids. 

Khandagrziha — It is ptobabls the same as Khandaraka of the 
Chamba inscriptions, which, according to I)i„ Vogel, means a class 
of body-guards carting swoids. 

Angarak^as - body r -guaid s,. 

Arohakas — roval gnaids on hoi sc. 

Judicial Department 

Very few facts regarding this im poitant blanch of adminis- 
tration are known. Some judicial* officers no doubt figure in the ins- 
criptions but their duties and functions are not pieciseh known. \ra- 
h5dharmadhyak‘ ? a or the chief judge was at the central govern- 
ment. The king with some selected officials might have tiied impor- 
tant cases. The provincial governors and distiict officeis might 
have some judicial functions. 

MahJtdancJanftyaka — He may be taken either to be an anny 
officer or a judicial officer. 

Da£apar5dhika — The officer who tried cases connected with 
traditional offences. He is mentioned only in the Khahmptir plate. 

Pramatr^The dictionary meaning is proving, evidence, 

1. Dr. Bern Piasad takes Piainiitrs to be snrvejors and uieasmers but 
does not cite any autlioiity. State in Ancient India, p 299 In the Madhuban 
plate of Harsavardhana the*Piamatrs are mentioned aftet Dausadhanikas and 
the dtltaka mahasauiauta, maharaja Skandagupta has also the title pramatf 
VoLLNo, II. 
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who or what is proof or authority. He may be taken to be a judicial 
officer. 

Angikaranika — The officer in chaige of oath. He was, therefore 
a judicial officer and has been mentioned only in the Ramganj plate. 

Dandika, Danclasakti, Pandaplmka, Dnndapnsika we have 
suggested that the\ weie piobablv police officers. Daiuja means 
punishment and therefore can equally be taken to be judicial officers. 

Miscellaneous officers 

The functions of the follow nig office! s cannot be explained 
either et\ mologically or technically : ICkasaiaka, AutthitSsanika. 
Thakura, Mahikatuka, S inlakika. All of them figmein the Ramganj 
plate In the same rccoid Kai inakai a is mentioned as a royal 
officer. Most probably he is a state aitisan. Kkapatra occurs in 
the Snnderban plate of DomnianapMa. 

Feudatories 

Most of the ancient Indian empties had fendatorx rulers under 
the central goveiiiment . The Pila and Sena kingdoms vyeie no 
exception to this general featme. Some pints weie under the 
direct admiuistiation of the impel ial go\ ci nment and some parts 
under subordinate chiefs In almost all giants the following 
personages enjoying io\al 01 semi-rox al status aie inentioned- 

Rftjan — Vassal kings. 

R^jamaka — One having the status of a Raja. 

Rftnaka — He figures after the loyal consort. According to 
Dr. Basak, R-lnakas were a class of subordinate chiefs. 

The most curious fact is that these three royal personages are 
also mentioned in the Ramganj plate of Mahnsamantndhipati I)om- 
mana pffla, who were, as it appears from the # ir titles, mere feudatory 
rulers. This can of course be explained by the assumption that feuda- 
tory rulers had got subordinate chiefs under them and that they had 
pretension to semi-indepedent position or royal status in the extr$- 
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ordinary political circumstance/ The list of officers in these two 
grants goes to show that the government of the feudatories was 
replica of the imperial system. 

The Gunaighar grant of Vaimagupta shows that the vassal 
princes sometimes accepted office under the central authority. 
The frontier king Maharaja Vijavasena, dutaka of the grant, was 
officer in charge of the elephants and had three high sounding titles 
In the commentar> of the RSmacarta the vassal rulers are called 
SSmantas. In the Vappagho§a\ata grant of Ja> anagaa Sltnanta was in 
charge of a \isq>a It cannot be definitely stated whethei Ranasura 
of Daksina Rtklln, Dhrr nap’tla of Dapdabhukti GoMiidacandra of 
VaiigSladesa weie feudatones tinder Mnhipila I The\ might have 
fought against the Cola* empeioi either on their own account or 
for MahlpSla I It is clear fiom the Bnghanra image inscription of 


1 Mr R D Baneijee suggested that pal e >gi iplucaily Isa araglio$a 
should be placed befote Vijaj isena and Vallalasena ( Bangtail Itihlsa p 330 ) 
Mr. N G Maiumdai leuniks that the cliaiacteis of the Rimganj plate 
lepresent a \aiiety of noithcu nlplubets which is evidently eailitr than those 
used m the Still giai ts and akin to th >st found m the coppei plates of the 
later^Slas e g the Bmgai giant of Milnpda I and tlie Amgacln grant of 
Vigiahapala in p 149) Mi \ N vasu has lightly pointed out that Dhekkarl 
horn wliete the grant wis issued is to be located in the Goalpaia distuct of 
Assam and the met Jotoda according to the K3hkapmana flowed thiough 
Kfimarflpa The cliaiacters of the Raniganj plate have close lesetnblance with 
those of the Puspabliadra pi ite of Dharmapala who flourished towaids the 
dose of the eleventh centuiy A D Igvaraghosa was most piobably a feudatory 
ruler qn the north eastern fi out lei of the pala empite and issued his grant 
during the troilblesoine days of the Kaiv irta levolt This is m a way streng- 
thened by the fact that after the suppression of the Kaivarta rebellion RJma- 
pAla sent a general to conquer KSmarQpa ( Ramacanta, 3/47 ) Donimanapaia 
grunted his chattel in 1196 a Die, just on the eve of the Muslim conquest 
when the central gov eminent perhaps became weak The fact that these two 
efciel* were bold enough t<? issue their giants without any referece to the par*» 
mount power perhaps indicates that their attitude was defiant to the imperial 
power. 

g, Ttfmulai Rock inscription of Rgjendrccola El, IX, p. 229 
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the 3rd year of Mahlpnla I 1 that his sovereignty was acknowledged 
in East Bengal Datjdabhttki and Daksina Radha appear to be small 
principalities. All these suggest that the chiefs of these places must 
have had an overlord, though there is no evidence to prove Mali?* 
pgla’s authority over them. The existence of the subordinate 
chiefs is definitely proved b\ the evidence of the Ramacanta and 
the commentatoi gives a list of 14 such ruleis who helped Rama- 
pSla ill the lecoverv of \ arendra from the Kaivaitas 

The Plla kings .like Dhaimapala and DcvapHa coiuiueied 
many kingdoms of 1101 th western India The polic\ adopted towards 
a conquered comrtrv seems to Ik what was advocated bv Manu. 
The conqueior should not annex the cncim s state but should 
appoint a neat lelative of the found mlei as his own nominee on 
the throne The contemporan Muslim wutei vSulaiman writes, 
“When a king subdues a nei h honing si ite in India, he places 
o\er it a ni m belonging to the faniih of the fallen piince, who 
caines on the gov eminent in the name of the conqueroi. The 
inhabitants would not suffei it to be otheiwise II the identification 
of IndrdMidha of the Jama Ilimam a with IndraiSja of the 
Bhagalpur grant be <oiiect tlu pluing of Cakiiixadha on the 
throne of Kanouj In Dhaimip ill perhaps points to that fact. 

The contiol exeicised In the pal amount powei varied 
according to cncumsi mces If the cential go\ eminent was strong, 
the suboidinate mlers paid custom vrv obedience to the imperial 
court Most piobabh fiscal dues weie regularh sent to the 
impeiial exchequer Tsothmg pai ticulai is known of the ielat l on 
between the impeiial power and the feudatories The Agnipurapa 
enjoins the following duties on the part of the feudatories which 
may be taken to be the relation in noimal circumstances. “In 
times of war the feudatories must be at the beck and call of the 
sovereign. They should mark out the sovereign s friends from 
his foes. They should rally supporters jto king’s banners and 


1 El. XVII, p 353 
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collect troops for him. They should apease the public feeling 
for him. Thev must help him with their resources."* 

The Chalsu insciiption of Baladitva records the services of 
a line of feudatory ruleis to the PratihSra empire/ Sulaiman 
observes that the ambassadoi from the imperial court was received 
with great respect in the Rn^trakuta empire and the ambassadors 
like modern Political Agents in Native States exercised general 
poweis of supei intendence. The same practice might have been 
in vogue in Bengal. 

But when the impeiial power was w T eak, the feudatories 
tiied to assume semi independent attitude. Nothing illustiates 
more cleat ly the changed attitude of the Sanmntas of the Pala 
empiie than that RatuapMa had to secure then setvice aftei a great 
deal of pei suasion In ordinal \ eiicumstances it is to be expected 
that the\ would stand by the dispossessed prince in the critical 
period of the Kaivaita lebellum. Ramap^la had to meet peisonally 
the principal S’tmantas* and implote their assistance wdiich he 
secuied with the promise of tinther increase of teiritoiy and 
reward of money. If the aims and lesources of the vassals 
were a strength to the impeiial powei, they weie also a source of 
weakness. Rebellions and risings due to general discontent or 
weakness of the centiial government would be generally under the 
banner of a feudatoiv chief. Most probabh the ambitious Kaivaita 
chief Diwoka was a subordinate chief of the Palas, who, taking 
advantage of the misgovern men t of Mahipala II and consequent 
general discontent, raised the standard of levolt and ousted the 
PSlas from Varendia for a consideiable tune. The powers and 
prestige of powerful chiefs were sometimes a challenge to the 
imperial power. 


1. Agni Puiana, Ed Manmatha DultCCXU, 16-26 
2 EI. XI l.p. 11. 

3. Rdmacarita, 1/43. 

4 . Ibid, 1/46. 
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It will be interesting to note the following grades of rulers 

/ 

in which the\ are classified b\ the author of Sukranfti — 

Designation Annual Revenues of Karlas 


Sffmanta 

Mnndalika 

Rajn 

MalniaH 
S\ ant 
Sann ilt 
Vnlt 

S&rvabhatima 


1 to 3 lacs* 

3 to 10 lacs* 

10 to 20 lacs. 

20 to 50 lacs. 

50 to 100 lacs 
1 crore to 10 cioies 
10 to 50 croies 

Uimeisal monarchv. 


Some general observations 

Summing up the principles of Hindu go\ eminent (which are 
eqnalh applicable in the case of the Pnla and vSetm governments), 
Di Beni Pi os ad obsenes, “The pnnciples which tindeilav the Hin- 
du s\ stem of gov trnaiice beai a pailial lesemblance to the principle 
of medieval 1 mopean polit\ It was salinated tlnough and through 
with the principles of what foi comenience nia\ be called federal 
feudalism When applied to ancient India the\ must be shorn 

of their nmopean association The\ ate onl\ meant to impl> 

that, as a rule, i Hindu kingdom comprised^ number of feudatories 
who enjo\ed \ar\ing degrees of autonoim tint the\ themselves 
might have sub feudatories of ,i similai status under them and so 
on to the thud, fourth or fifth degiee A big empire was partlj a 
senes of alliances, putlv a senes of telationships of su/eraint* 
and vassalage and parth an mea of directl\ administered territory 
Undei everv regime, suzerain oi feudal, the Milage was the 
Ultimate unit of the societi It emoi ed a soil of social ot legal 

autonoim, and was administered, at least from the Gupta period 
onwards, in consultation with Milage elders Here was another 

type of localism. Finalh , there were a number of associations and 
corporations, religious, economic and sScial, which enjoyed a fair 
degree of autonomj 

“The Hindu state recognised no restrictions on its activities,^ 
20 
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From time to time it elected to propagate Dharma, to inculcate and 
enforce morality, to maintain or improve the social order, to 
encotitage learning, education and art, to subsidise various acade- 
mies, to regulate industry and commerce, to fostei agriculture, to 
relieve the distress from famine and calamities, to establish hospi- 
tals, rest-houses, charity halls, etc. All this it essayed to do in addi- 
tion to its primary functions of defence, order and justice/’ These 
are not mere generalizations without having any foundation on leal 
State of things* The various religious missions to Tibet in the 
Fgla period, the donations to nitipSthakas 1 and to learned and 
pioty* men, the assurances' in the Pala grants that the kings 
followed the spirit of the SSstras, controlled those that sweived 
from the path of righteousness and kept the castes confined to 
their respective spheres of activity, the control exercised on the 
great universities like Nalanda, Vikrama6il& and Jagaddala by 
appointing their heads and conferring degrees on great scholars, 
construction and maintenance, of these monasteries as the recent 
excavations at'NSlands and Paharpur have revealed and the 
v&Tious public works still associated with the name of the Pala 
and Sena monarchs — all these clearl> prove that the government 
exerted their utmost for the welfare of the people in almost every 
sphere of activity. 

This wide scope of activity of the state raises the question 
Of checks on the powers of the king. Theoretically the king’s 
power was unlimited. No dqubt he had the ultimate authority in 
Ohafdng the policy of the state. But the ministers and high officers 
of the state had some voice. It was they who advised and who 
executed the decisions of the king. Great ministers like darga, 
DerbhapSoi and Vaidyadeva were highly respected by the monarchs 
and certainly they influenced the state affairs of their time. We 
ham one king, namely, Mahip&la II, who did not pay heed to 
tneccamscls of the ministers and the result was misgoverament 

fc Sdilpnr and Madanpara grants. 

a»i Jleagyr and Natauda it*nt**t Devipaia. the Pfttgalpu* open* of 
the plate of 
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and and Kaivarta revolt which cost him his life and throne. 1 A 

king, however autocratic lie might have been, did not try to 

change the political system itself. He could by his temperament and 

predilections influence the administration of his reign, but the polity 

itself remained unchanged. The king was the protector, preserver 

and promoter of the society, religion and the body politic but not 

the maker of it. So far as the society and religion were concerned, 
/ 

the STstras and the religious books were the final authorit} . The 

repeated assurances by the Buddhist Pala kings that they follwed 

/ • 

the spirit of the sfistras, controlled those that swerved from 
the path of righ teousness and kept the castes confined to their 
respective duties are not without significance. Customs of the 
country were always honoured. The presence of powerful feudatory 
kings served as no inconsiderable check on the king. 

It may be argued that the land grants which are the main 
sources of our information for the administrative system described 
above are more or less formal in character in the description of the 
list of the officers. The largest number of officials are mentioned in 
the Ramganj plate oi Mahfimftndalika I4varaghosa. Most probably 
he was a feudatory chief and assumed semi independent attitude in 
abnormal political circumstances when the imperial power was 
extremely weak. This grant eonesponds in this respect to the 
Paiichobh plate of Maharajadhiraia Mahftmupdalika Samgrfima- 
guptadeva" of about the 12tli centurv A. I). which also supplies 
a number of officials otherwise unknown. Whatever might have been 
their political power in actual reality, their political pretension 
perhaps led them to enumerate as many officers as they could. 
If their commnad over so many officers is to be doubted, it 
would be the natural presumption that their sn/eiain must have at 
least these officers under them. It must be observed here that in 
all grants it has been explicitly said that there were other unspecified 
officers in addition to the specified ones. Perhaps only the high 
officials and those that were connected with the execution of land 
grants and more or less with revenue administration have been 
mentioned by name. 

1. Ramacarita, 1/31. 2. JBORS, V, p 588. 
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Some direct and circumstantial evidence goes to show that there 
was an elaborate and highly organized system working it l the Pfiia 
and Sena periods. The following incident from the life of Dlpaftkara 
dTljfi&na Atlda recorded b\ bis Tibetan biographer throws interesting 
light on the duties of a ‘tanka* (ferryman) who is a royal officer in the 
PSla grants The Tibetan envoy Nag-tcho, also known as Vinaya- 
dhara,who was deputed to invite and escort the great Buddhist 
patriarch to Tibet, reached the bank of the Ganges, not far from the 
site of the Virkama4iln monasten, in the qompam of a Nepalese 
chief about 1035-1040 A.D during the reign of Nai apf^a. “It was at 
sunset that thev arrived at the crossing of the *nver, when a boat 
with a party of passengers was leaving for the opposite bank. They 
requested the boatman to take them across the river but he said that 
he could not do so just then but he would come later on. After dusk 
the boat returned and first took the prince, who w as a great man.” 
It was night and the Tibetan part\ thought that the boat would not 
return again and made arrangement for passing the whole night there. 
At a later hour the boat returned and Vmayadhara said to the 
boatman, — “I thought you would not come back at this time.” The 
boatman replied, “In our country theie is law. Having assured you 
that I would come, I could not neglect to do so without being liable 
to punishment.” The boatman advised them to pass the night 
under the turret of the gatewa> of the monastery as there would 
not be thieves to disturb them/ 

The descriptions of land m the Sena grants m minutest details 
according to different standards of measurement in different local!* 
UaS have led one scholar to surmise that there was a general system 
of land survey and measurement in vogue m Bengal under the Senas/ 
These land charters were drawn generally in the administra- 
tive headquarters and the description of the land donated In 
jpinutejst possible details suggests that, like the 'pustapalas* of the 
Datnodarpur plates, there must have been record -keepers in the 
^Vifayaa at least. The care with which the boundaries have been. 

h Dtu^ladian FandiU id? the Land of Snow p 57 

%* Or. Gh oabaLOp. cit. p. 365, 
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accurately described also supplies a good commentary on the work 
of those who were entrusted with the execution of these duties. 

The efficiency of the armv and police is clear from the broad 
political history of the penod under reveiw. The PSlas and 
Senas were beset with tremendous odds and difficulties from the 
very inception of their power. No less than twenty-five foreign 
invasions are alluded to in the records of the contemporary dynasties 
during the Pffla period . 1 These invadeis were great powers like 
the Pratiharas, Ra§trakatas, Kalacuns and Caudellas Three 
times the Palas were dislodged from then ‘janakabhiV Varendra, as 
the Paharpur inscription of the 5th year of MahendrapSla, Batigai 
Pillar inscription of the Kamboja chief and the R&macarita show 
Yet the plain fact that the Palas could hold themselves as a great 
poweT in noth-eastem India for about foui centuries demonstrates 
their military strength. The Senas were also at war with the 
neighbouring powers, the GabadavBlas, Kahftga and K&inarftpa 
kings Like other poweis of northern India the Sena poweT 
succumbed to the Muslim invasion. But incidental evidences 
from the Tabaqati-Nasiri go to show that the Hindu kingdom in 
East Bengal continued to exist for another century after the 
conquest of north-western Bengal about 1200 A.D. and not less than 
four expeditions weie at least undertaken byjthe Muslim governors 
of Gamja against East Bengal. - ’ Not only foreign invasions were 
warded off and internal rebellions suppressed, but the architectural 
and sculptural remains and literary productions of the period are 
conclusive proof of the fact that Bengal enjoyed the fruits of 
peace under the PSlas and Senas— only possible under good 
’government. Good government always implies the efficiency and 
perfect organisation of the machiner> responsible for it. 

The recently discovered Irda plate of the Kamboja king 
NayapSladeva* is important for our purpose, as it supplies the 

1. IHQ. XII, p 613 2 Tabaqati Nasiri, Tnans by Raverty, p. 587, tS£ 

3J4 15. 658 iHQ, XII, pp 81 ff, 8 1 am thankful to Mr. N. <$. 

Majumdar of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, for sending me an advanced copy 
Of his paper on the Irda Copper plate (El. XXII. p. 150. 
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names of many new officials. We have suggested that most of the 
important officers at the centre had separate departments of their 
own and this is perhaps confirmed by the mention of adhyak§a- 
varggam -akin lam karanais-sametam 1 * * of this plate. SenapatiS-ca 
saha sainik saiiighatnukhyaih shows that there were army guilds 
which supplied recruits to the army 8 Rtviks were perhaps learned 
in, and reciters of, Rgvedas. DharmajBas perhaps advised the king 
in religious matters and morals. Pradestrs are referred to in the 
Artha4lstra and may correspond to the pr3de4ikas of A4oka’s 
inscriptions/ Gudha-puru^as were officers *of the secret service 
and Mantrapfflas perhaps advised the king in political matters. 

The Mallasarnla plate is also interesting and important in 
other respects also. As in the plates of the Gupta period and in 
the Farid put plates, land was not sold bv the district government 
but by the Mahattaras. The itnpoitance of the Mahattaras as a 
class of officials or >emi officials has been discussed, and from this 
plate it appears that very Agrahnia had at least one Mahattara in 
this locality. In case of one AgiahSra onl\ two Mahattaias have 
l>een mentioned. It seems that they sold land m their personal 
capacities, for this would bring religions merit to themselves as 
well as to the emperor also. The announcement of this transaction 
was simultaneously made bv the Mahattaras and the Vih&dhikarapa 
Vitlii was a small territorial unit and had an adhikarapa (office). 
In the list of officers in addition to Kaittakytika, KumSramatya. 
Bhogapatika and Vi?a\apati we find also Audiangika, Aunpas- 
thnnika, Hirapyasamudayka, Pattalaka and Avasathika who are 
otherwise unknown and therefore their functions cannot be precisely 
determined. The fact that there existed so many officers of vari- 
ous descriptions in the sixth century clearly points to a highly 
organised system of government iti the Vardhamanabhukti. 


I i 84 2 Tins niativ coi respond to the Src^Ivala of the Anha^Satra. 

Bhandarkar, Afoka, 1986, p 69 "It is, however, safer, to take Prtde 

6ika in the sense of an officer in charge of a Division.** 







